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Of course they're using Worth Sheared Stee! Plates 
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DUPLEX-SEALED COVER 


MORE CORDS 


Te) STRONGER CORDS 


‘ 


COOLER-RUNNING CUSHION 


BUY THE BEST BELTS . . vesrope 


Super-7’s new design-against-wear gives main- 
tenance a head start. The 20% more cords — 
made 50% stronger by the new Flexon process 
— combat stretching, give Super-7's extra 
pulling power. Revolutionary new shock- 
absorbing cushion of special cool-running rub- 
ber eases pulling cords around sheaves. Tough, 
new Duplex-Sealed cover protects inner belt 
structure against grit, grime and moisture. 
When you do need new V-belts, invest in the 
best — Texrope Super-7! 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


© TEXROPE SUPER-7 V-BELTS 


War Slogan..:::.- 
‘Make em Last!’ 


( HERE ARE TWO WAYS TO DOIT.. -) 

















USE THE BEST CARE . . Wistever 


brand of V-belts you now use, you can make 
them last longer by following the tips in Allis- 
Chalmers’ free handbook: “Plain Facts on 
Wartime Care of Rubber V-Belts.”” How 
V-belt anatomy affects maintenance . . . what 
determines V-belt “life expectancy” . . . here 
is the full story, packed with practical data 
fully illustrated. The new handbook contains 
no advertising, applies to all makes. Tear off 
the coupon below and send for your copy of 
this valuable new handbook today! 
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| ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO | 

j Milwaukee, Wisco 

| Gentlemen: ! 

i Yes, I would like to receive free of | 
a copy of your “Plain Facts | 

] on Wartime Care of V-Belts”. | 
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TECH NOLOGY DEFT! 
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On target e Without the thin steel fins which hold a dropping 
bomb steady on its target, our bombardiers might as well open the bomb 
bays and just let ‘em go overboard. The deadly-accurate Norden bombsight 
would be useless. There’s nothing amazing about those steel tail-fin sheets 
—nothing except the fact that they must be produced fast—and well. This 
is one cf the war jobs on which Bethlehem sheet mills are hard ct work 
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Au Americans agree that men returning 
from the war should be assured the four 
freedoms they are fighting for—especially 
freedom from want and freedom from fear. 

We disagree, however, with the implied 
premises from some in high places that 
such freedom should be gained by con- 
tinued governmental support, rather than 
through the resources of free enterprise. 

The way to provide for these men is 
with jobs—doing useful work, making 
and selling things that will maintain 
our American standards of living, and 
help these men maintain their own self 
respect. 

To make these goods, we'll need new 
tools. Many machines now in use will have 
worn out under the merciless grind of war 


production. Many others will be outmoded 


THE MONARCH —- TOOL COMPANY::-: 


MONARC H 
| Save Time 





by new processes, new developments. 


Alert manufacturers, even now, are scan- 
ning their products, processes and plants 
with an eye to postwar operation. Such 
planning offers no interference with War 
production. For instance, at Monarch, 
new lathes are already in the design stage, 
ready for building, testing and delivery, 
as fast as compatible with our Victory 
commitments. 

We invite American industry to discuss 
with us, now, their postwar requirements. 
The time may be short—or it may be long, 
but much can be gained by starting today 
to plan for tomorrow. Only in this way 
can we be ready to welcome our men of 
war into peacetime jobs that will insure 
them the fruits of the Victory they will 


have won. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 





Wrong Apology 


@ G. H. “Doc” Manlove, associate editor who recently 


was honored for completing his thirtieth year with STEEI., 


wants to know why the apologies to Edward Everett 
Hale in connect:on with Peter Fairfax Meyer's poem we 
ran Aug. 16. Doc says, and he knows whereof he speaks, 
that the man who wrote the poem which was parodied 
died when Hale was ten years old, and probably school- 
boys were declaiming the poem at Friday school exer- 
cises before Hale was born. The original came from 
the pen of Sir Walter Scott as part of the Lady of the 
Last Minstrel, but Mr. Meyer goes blithely on batting 
out more verse for us, this one labeled exclusively for 
Steet, which makes us very proud. It is called “The 
Conference.” 


They sat in solemn conference, upon a busy day, 

For they were busy men, with hair of iron grey. 

Some secretaries came and went, with soft and cat- 
like tread, 

They feared they might disturb the words of wis- 
dom that were said. 


Now in the outer office sat a score of eager gents, 

Who waited for the ending of the solemn conference. 

But time and tide and railroad trains are passing in- 
cidents 

When business men are gathered in a solemn con- 
ference. 


So presently the president arose to speak his piece, 

His voice was calm and steady—as smooth as axle 
grease: 

“I know,” he said, and eager eyes lit up each eager 
face, 

“I know a guy with 10-year rye at eighty bucks a 
case!” 


Conference Report 


@ Speaking of conferences, there was one the other day 
out in San Diego, during which one of the group was 
asked to comment upon the work he was doing. He 
began with a question as to whether he should report 
on a “corset” or “brassiere” basis, and the chairman, of 
course, had to ask what he meant. He replied that he 
simply wanted to know whether he should cover the 
subject completely or only the high points! 


Puzzler 


@ No doubt we better quickly change the subject and 
let you go to work on this puzzler we just read in the 
Armco Farm Equipment Merchandiser. A_ four-inch 
cube is painted black. Then it is cut up into one-inch 
cubes. How many one-inch cubes would be painted 
on three sides, two sides, one side and no side at all? 
No fair using pencil and paper, but the correct answer 
should be worth at least a short beer. 


Patent Plan 


@ The old sad story about the poor inventor who starved 


in a cellar while the boss waxed rich off the fruit of his 
labors wil] never be told about an employe of the Glenn 
L. Martin Co. now that they've set up an Employes’ 
Patent Remuneration Plan giving an equitable share in 
any income derived from an invention through the licens- 
ing of outside manufacturing rights. 

In the short time the plan has been in operation seven 
Martin inventors are already somewhat richer. Patents 
have been granted for a “round-the-corner riveter 
adapter,” a device for dimpling airplane skins without 
stretching or distorting, a two-piece plastic control 
handle for gun turrets, an oil temperature control valve 
which regulates the temperature of oil entering an air- 
plane eng'ne, a special fuel container and a swivel joint 
assembly for introducing oxygen lines and inter-phone 
wiring connections into a continuously rotating power 
turret. 

The Martin Patent Department handles all details of 
applying for and securing the patent, negotiating manu- 
facturing licenses with other companies, and the collec- 
tion of royalty payments all without charge to the em- 
ploye. The employe-inventor receives 10 per cent of the 
proceeds from any such licensing up to $5000 and on 
a sliding scale thereafter. 

Here is a plan with a very definite two-way benefit. 
Does it give you an idea for your own plant? 


War Enterprise 


@ It -could - only - happen - in- a - press-release-department: 
Bennie Mitnick, Chevrolet dealer in the way-town of 
Tallapoosa, Georg:a, population 2400, stores and busi- 
ness places 23, is meeting with considerable success these 
days garnishing camouflage (interweaving burlap strips 
through chicken wire) for the U. S. Engineer's Office, 
utilizing seven “ghost” bu‘ldings, hitherto empty shells 
of Tallapoosa’s more prosperous times. He employs 400 
women, a number of them deformed and crippled, still 
others deaf and dumb. Overlooking the scene is a 
wooden hulk of the Lithia Springs hotel, relic of the 
1890’s when prospectors thought they had discovered 
rich deposits of gold, silver and copper in the area. Call- 
ing Boris Karloff! 


Worth Reading 


@ Regardless of your own company’s postwar planning 
—whether it’s in full swing, just getting started, or still 
awaiting the light of day, we urge you to write for a 
copy of the Committee for Economic Development's 
newest booklet—Plan Postwar Jobs—Now. Either your 
own local CED or the Field Development Division, De- 
partment of Commerce Bldg., Washington should have a 
supply on hand. 


Maybe They Have Something 


@ One of our Washington undercover men reports that 
the employes in the Pentagon Building are starting quite 
a movement for portal-to-portal pay. 
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EARTH PATCH is a war-born 
refractory that has made good. 


Open hearth men, driving furnaces 
for more and more steel to meet war 
needs, called for an emergency patch 
material . . . something that could be 
dumped into large bottom holes to 
make strong, safe repairs with mini- 
mum loss of time. Hearth Patch was 
the answer. 


Just how well Hearth Patch serves 
this purpose is demonstrated by its 
steadily growing acceptance. Month 
after month, the tonnage used in- 
creases. New customers are trying it, 
liking it, becoming regular users. 


Hearth Patch is designed solely for 


BASIC REFRACTORIES, 


CLEVELAND, 

















emergency repairs. A fine-grained, 
fast-setting magnesite, it is intended to 
be thrown quickly, without slag addi- 
tion, into deep holes while the furnace 
is still very hot. Thus properly applied 
and given a working surface of dolo- 
mite clinker, it consolidates into a 
dense repair. At the end of a campaign, 
such patches should be dug out and 
replaced with more permanent re- 


pairs of Ramix. 


Our Service Engineers are prepared 
to assist your personnel in proper 
ways to use Hearth Patch and other 
Basic Refractories products—to help 
you make maximum savings in pro- 
duction time with good refractories. 


INCORPORATED 


OHIO 
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to increase our contribution te 
the War Effort and round out 
our service to our customers. 


OUNGSTOWN is now making Electric 

Steel. A modern, new plant, has been 
erected at our Indiana Harbor Works. It 
is equipped with two Heroult type furnaces, 
one of 60 and one of 30 net tons capacity. 
These furnaces were designed to manu- 
facture grades of electric steel in normal 
production, except low carbon stainless. 
In arrangement and equipment, we believe 
this to be one of the most efficient electric 
steel units in operation today. 
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SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


Manutacturers 


* ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 
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Rubber stopped the earthquake 
that shook china off the shelf 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


$s neighbors started complaining 
when the giant stamping press in 
the picture was put to work in the 
factory. Every time the die came down 
—backed by 90 tons of Sg aes 
artificial earthquake shook the neigh- 
borhood. In the house next door dishes 
in the china closet were bounced from 
their shelves to the floor. Lawsuits were 
threatened unless some way could: be 
found to soak up the shocks from the 
huge machine. 

First the ufacturer..tried big 
blocks of concrete plaged benéath the 
press. But the building was*built on 
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sand. And beneath the sand was 
quicksand which sent the miniature 
earthquakes on their way. 

Then he heard of Vibro-insulators, 
the B. F. Goodrich development that 
uses rubber in a new way. Vibro- 
insulators can support industrial ma- 
chines as though they are hanging or 
fioating. Rubber layers are sandwiched 
between.metal plates, which are held 
so that the weight of the machine gives 
a slight pulling or twisting action to 
the rubber. This way the rubber can 
absorb more shock and vibration than 
when it is under compression. 


Vibro-insulators, made in 12 stand- 
ard sizes, vary in their application all 
the way from the use described here 
to mountings for delicate instru- 
ments on warships where they give 
longer life and essential accuracy to 
instruments vital to the safety of ships 
and men. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio fr 


B.F. Goodrich 
Vb go-insulalors 


SHOCK TROOPS OF INDUSTRY 
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USE IT WISELY ! 


DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 
War needs make it extremely 





important that all empty drums 
be returned immediately. 


To assure the unvarying high quality of Tycol Products they 
are rigidly controlled and subjected to all essential tests during 
manufacture. Tycol lubricants for internal combustion engines 
are available in different types and grades to meet differeni 
conditions of operation. Call upon the Tide Water industrial 
engineers who will recommend the Tycol product best suited 
to your problem. 


Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York 
Principal Branch Offices; Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 


= dy SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED 
' BOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL “ae TYCOL 
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INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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EXTENDED PILOTED GRIPPING SLIDE 


No other construction has contributed so 
much to the production of accurate, low 
weight, minimum finish machine forgings 


as has this slide . .. originated and first 


al many years ago. 

















National engineers never rest upon 
their laurels. Instead, they constantly 
strive to improve. « This aggressive 
engineering spirit / enables National 
Forging Machines to continuously scale 
new performance heights. 


— * 


ACHINERY COMPANY 
Pek «TIFFIN, GHIO 


DETROIT 


ATIONAL 


— Built in 1-inch te Pinch sizes 
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On production lines in scores of war plants, N-A-X 
HIGH TENSILE Steel and the manufacturing skill of 
American industry are combining to turn out more and 
more of the world’s finest fighting equipment. 

A case in point is the production of 90 mm Anti- 
Aircraft Guns by the Holyoke Works of the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation. 

N-A-X HIGH TENSILE Steel is used in the manu- 
facture of carriages and mounts for these guns because it 
has the properties needed for such equipment—high 
strength, unusual ductility, excellent weldability, and 
high resistance to impact and fatigue under widely 
varying temperatures. This latter property is of special 
importance because guns like these must perform accu- 
rately and dependably, whether in the Aleutians or in 
the Solomons, in Russia or in Africa. 
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90mm Anti-Aircraft Guns 
and N=-A=X High Tensile 
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For full information, send for your copy of a new 
booklet on N-A-X HIGH TENSILE—and N-A-X 9100 
Series of Alloy Steel. 








GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices + Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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_ For Carbon Combustion and 
Special Organic Analysis 


(UP TO 2000" F. 


See Your Laboratory Supply Dealer or Send for Bulletin HD-1236. 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Practical Men to Give Practical Help 


Where Alloy Steels are Made and Used 






Electromet field men, because of their broad steel- 
plant experience, are frequently asked to help solve 
difficult steel problems. They are located in every 







major steel-making center. They talk the steelmaker's 






language and understand his problems. 
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These field metallurgists can advise on the selection 
and best use of the sizes and grades of ferro-alloys 
available. They are familiar with a wide group of 
alloys; they do not have one “stock” answer for all 
problems. And their experience is backed by an ex- 
tensive research program in the development of better 
alloy steels. 





In your design-engineering department, Electromet 
metallurgical engineers ore prepared to help solve 
specific problems in the selection, fabrication, or use 
of alloy steels — especially stainless steels. If you have 
a problem in the use of alloys or alloy steels, call on 
Electromet. Further information about this service and 
brief descriptions of Electromet ferro-alloys and alloy- 
ing metals are found in the booklet, ELECTROMET 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICE. Write for your copy. 





UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS == 


Erectro MertratturGcicat Company Electromet 
}0 East 42nd Street ig hee Ferro-Alloys & Metals 








In addition to our popular line of 
standard-shape Victory Tool Shanks, 
cast of tough Meehanite, we are sup- 
plying many metal working plants 
with special shapes. 


We have found this Meehanite Metal 
suitable for such things as boring 
heads and bars, dies, forming tools, 
milling cutter heads, crankshafts — 
in fact, any application where high 
tensile castings are required. As large 
users of castings in our own engine 
products, we have excellent facilities 
for designing, producing and machin- 
ing quality castings. 


Send us a sketch of any special 
shapes you use, and we'll be glad to 
quote on patterns and castings to 
your specifications. You'll be sur- 
prised at the moderate cost. 
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Modern light alloys engineered and fabricated by Bohn 
will make the new designs of tomorrow more attractive 
—more useful—more economical. Transportation units 
like the startling new bus, shown above, will be based on 
greater lightness and greater strength. Bohn is a major 


source for modern aluminum, magnesium and brass 


applications which possess all required up-to-date ad- 


vantages. The entire production facilities of this 
organization are now working for Uncle Sam. But 
remember the name Bohn. Some day this company might 


be most helpful to you in formulating your future plans. 
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Designed for 
cutting risers 
off propeller 
blades. 


METAL CUTTING 
BAND SAWS 


saw / sTock § 
BLADES / jj STANDS | 


Available at all Indispensable 
times. 


WELLS METAL CUTTING BAND SAWS are engineered and 
designed for dependable long service in metal cutting 
efficiency, meeting the exacting requirements of present 
day demands on industry. 

Whatever your metal cutting jobs are, call your distri- 
butor or write direct. 


Wells Has Established Leadership 


FREE NEW CATALOG on WELLS complete line 


is yours on request. Write or wire today. 


WELLS MANUFACTURI 
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SINTERED CARBIDES 
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STEEL COMPANY 











BIGGEST NEWS 





Heavy Duty Industrial Models (shown above) are 
offered in capacities from 50 to 1200 amperes. Inter- 
mittent Duty Models range from 20 to 335 amperes 
capacity. 

If your need for welding equipment is urgent, im- 
mediate deliveries can be made on proper priority. 
See your neorest P&H representative; write or wire us. 
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IN AC WELDING! 


Engineered for modern production work, the new P&H 
AC welders provide a continuous concentrated arc 
which makes it easy to control the molten pool of weld 
metal. They simplify intricate, close-corner welding, 
enabling you to save time and reduce welding costs. 


The complete line includes a wide range of capacities 
of both Heavy-Duty and Intermittent-Duty Industrial 
Models. All carry the WSR (Welding Service Range) 
ratings which certify the usable welding current of each 
machine on the basis of actual delivered output from 
minimum to maximum capacity. Early deliveries are 
possible for essential industries. Write for literature. 


General Oftices: 
4411 West National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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N-BeM Aluminum Bronze 


N-B-M Manganese Bronze 
RBront “ 


N-BeM CUE 


Any Parts of Bronze Alloy to 
your specification! We have 


the equipment and facilities 


Lo 


to deliver your orders on time. 9 
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NATIONAL BEARING 
METALS CORPORATION 


~ ms ! 


ST. LOUIS *NEW YORK 








PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. + PITTSBURGH, PA. + MEADVILLE, PA. + JERSEY CITY, N. J. « PORTSMOUTH, VA. + ST. PAUL. MINN. + CHICAGO, iL 
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Hydraulic feed and rapid traverse 
move the cutter head transversely 
on hardened and ground steel ways. 
A variety of work fixtures can be 
mounted on the bed. 



















The cutter spindle is mounted in a cradle which can be set to oscil- 
late or rotate thru any predetermined arc. Oscillatory and trans- 
verse cutter movements may be synchronized to suit the work. 


CROSS SPECIAL 


Hloce Type Millon 


Cross’ development of a Floor Type Miller with traversing head is of particular 
importance to the manufacturer who was forced to start quickly and at any 
expense by improvising with standard machine tools. With exceptional range 
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and flexibility, it is constructed to handle a variety 
of work with little time required for changeover and 
set-up. The bed is arranged to receive many different 
kinds of holding fixtures—vertical, horizontal, angular, 
indexing, compound, rotary feed, rise and fall. The 
full automatic operating cycle is controlled from a 
central push button station and it can be set to auto- 
matically perform plain face milling, contour milling, 
profile milling, slotting, rotary milling, and operations 
requiring the cutter to traverse an irregular path. 


A review of current practice will reveal many opportu- 
nities to consolidate operations and put them on an 
automatic basis with improved accuracy and reduced 
manpower. Cross engineers are prepared to assist 
you in applying special machinery to your manufac- 
turing problems. 
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The overhead Tramrail system plays en importent pert in 
the final assembly of Seagrave pumpers ond lodder trucks 
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SEAGRAVE CORPORATION 
SPEEDS FIRE ENGINE PRODUCTION 


with Cleveland Tramrail 












In the 60 years that have ensued since The Seagrave Corpo- 
ration, Columbus, Ohio, first began making horse-drawn fire- 
fighting equipment, hundreds of improvements have been made 
and many radical changes brought about. In appearance, in 
performance, in fire-fighting capability, there is no resemblance 
between their present modern apparatus and that of the early 

Parts are fed to this assembly line and the completed ays. 
12-cylinder motors are hauled away by the overhead Likewise have their manufacturing methods been changed to 
Teamvail route. The heist is two tons capacity. keep up with the times. Their shops are equipped with the finest 
tools to do exacting work quickly. Cleveland Tramrail is pro- 
vided throughout the plant to speed materials handling, make 
heavy lifts, facilitate assembling, fitting and setting-up. 

Materials handling methods like fire engines have also gone 
through a great development period, and this development is 
still continuing at a rapid pace. Cleveland Tramrail is continual- 
ly working on new methods and advancing ideas for handling 
materials taster, safer, easier and at lower cost. 


GET THIS BOOK! CUEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed-with 
valuable information. Profusely TME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 


pe illustrated. Write for free copy. 
5) 1125 EAST 2830 St. ‘WICKLIFFE. Onto. 
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To guard against the occurrence of imperfec- 
tions, Mahon mounts for these guns are sub- 
jected to exacting Magnaflux and X-ray tests. 


THE R. C. 


U.S. Navy 
Bofors 40 mm. Anti-aircraft “TWINS” 


and “QUADS” are Cradled in 
MAHON Welded Steel GUN MOUNTS 


@ Official endorsement by U. S. Navy engineers of gun 
mounts fabricated from steel plate conclusively signifies 
the merit of Mahon welded construction for this important 
fitting. Lighter—smoother—yet exceedingly rugged —these 
gun mounts must withstand terrific punishment— must 
successfully “take” the shock of continuous, rapid firing 
from a pair of high-powered guns. Extensive and modern 
facilities enables Mahon to turn out these mounts in ever- 


increasing volume. 


COMPANY 


Fabricators of Machine Bases and Frames and Many Other Welded Steel Plate Products 
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The Magazine of Metalworking and Metalproducing 
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All-welded tanker, constructed in 90 days, 
slides down the ways. Page 31. 


me §8§86NEWS 
— Shipyards Get No Respite : 
Construction program stepped up for 1944 


Coal . Renegotiation 
Present, Past and Pending Postwar Planning 
Steel Capacity WPB-OPA 
Steelworks Operations Men of Industry 
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‘NICKEL AIDS THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
to KEEP Em PRODUCING [ 


Oil is ammunition. On every battle 
front, oil is war material number one. 

Besides power for ships and subs, 
planes and tanks, trucks and jeeps, it 
also provides the basic ingredients for 
synthetic rubber, toluene for TNT, 
chemicals, and many other essential 
war materials. @ 


To meet increased wartime demands 
for oil, field and pipeline equipment 
carries heavier loads. Refineries make 
longer runs at high heats and pressures. 
Engineers add sub-zero cycles and new 
catalysts. Equipment is taxed up to and 
sometimes beyond rated capacity .. . 
precision equipment that cannot be 
readily replaced. 

Despite emergency schedules, how- 
ever, that equipment rarely fails. For, 
since the days when shallow wells were 


drilled with wooden rigs and kerosene 
was shipped in oak barrels, oil men 
have relied largely on stressed parts 
strengthened and toughened by addi- 
tions of Nickel. 


The oil industry knows many uses 
for Nickel alloyed materials, from crown 
blocks to drill bits, from sucker rods to 
pressure stills. Alone, or in combination 
with other alloying elements, Nickel 
helps metals resist corrosion, retard 
wear and absorb shock overloads. Prop- 
erly used, a little Nickel goes a long 
way to insure dependable, uninter- 
rupted operation of production and re- 
fining units. 

For years the technical staff of Inter- 
national Nickel has been privileged to 
cooperate with petroleum engineers 
whose pooled information and “know- 


how” are now so vital to Victory. To 
men in all industries who desire assist- 
ance in the selection, fabrication and 
heat treatment of ferrous and non-fer- 
rous metals, INCO engineers and metal- 
lurgists offer counsel and data. 


New Catalog Index 


New Catalog C makes it easy 

for you to get Nickel litera- 

ture. It gives you capsule 
synopses of booklets and bul- 

letins on a wide variety of 
subjects — from industrial ap- 
plications to metallurgical 

data and working instruc. . 
tions. Why not send for your os 
copy of Catalog C today? 


‘ Nickel * 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wail st., New York 5,N.Y. 
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What Price Renegotiation? 


War contract renegotiation, which subject ranks high on the list of problems to 
- be tackled by Congress in September, has become unnecessarily involved. Anyone 
who reads carefully the arguments of the principals in this debate is forced to con- 
clude that they have become so engrossed in detail that they are incapable of evaluat- 
ing the broader issues at stake. 

In the first place, should contracts be renegotiated? The right answer, we be- 
lieve, is that a few should be but that a majority should not be. 

Pearl Harbor caused us to speed our war program. It is conceivable that in the 
urge to get going we drafted contracts hurriedly. We underestimated the effects of 
repetitive operations on production costs. We underrated the American capacity for 
ingenuity, resourcefulness and simplification. We surprised our best experts by do- 
ing better than they thought we could do. Unquestionably there was justification in 
readjusting early contracts to compensate for our under estimates. 

But as time went on and as we learned from experience, we should have been 
evolving a technique in original contract negotiation which should have eliminated 
the necessity of renegotiation except in a few unusual instances. Instead of working 
steadily toward the ideal of a firm contract, we continued to temporize with loosely 
drawn “scraps of paper.” The result is that today we are in an awful mess. 

Moreover, we have gotten so far away from the original purpose of a contract 
that we are considering almost every factor except the one that counts. We are argu- 
ing about prewar profits, postwar reserves, ability to pay, etc., etc., instead of fair pay 
for service rendered, which should be the primary consideration. 

Also, we seem to have overlooked entirely the psychological effect of renegotiation. 
It is about the most pro-Hitler device that could be conceived. It discourages efficiency 
in management and operation. It encourages waste, shiftlessness and boondoggling. 
It promotes complacency at a time when we should be fighting complacency vigorously. 

One argument advanced for renegotiation is that it saves money and prevents 
profiteering. We venture the opinion that except in some exceptional cases early in 
the war and in cases of voluntary renegotiation on the part of contractors, renegotia- 





‘o tion has not saved money or prevented profiteering to the extent that these objec- 
- tives would have been served if we had had no renegotiation and had relied upon sound 
. tax laws to take care of excessive profits. 





PIPELINE "KNOW HOW": About 4 from the direct needs of the war program. Steel- 
: o'clock Saturday afternoon, Aug. 21, oil was drawn making, mill and equipment building capacity had 
] from a tap near Linden, N. J., into a 5-gal. glass jug. to be scheduled for the big job of making pipe, ac- 

The fluid was transferred from this jug into numerous cessories, pumps, etc. for a 1400-mile line of 24-inch 
small glass vials for distribution as souvenirs. Re- seamless steel pipe. After material and equipment 
cipients of these vials prized them because each con- were supplied there still remained the task of digging 
tained a few ounces of the first oil to flow through the trench, welding the pipe, coating it for protec- 


“Big Inch,” the government's new pipeline from tion against corrosion, lowering it into place, install- 
Texas to the north Atlantic seaboard. ing valves, and tying it in with 29 pump stations 

Back of the simple ceremony at Linden is a typical and several auxiliary distributing lines. 
American achievement. Steel had to be diverted In spite of numerous handicaps, “Big Inch” was 
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put down at an average rate of 5 miles of pipe per 
day. The record speaks volumes for the “know 
how” of pipeline construction which Americans have 
been developing in recent years and which was ap- 
plied to good advantage in the “Big Inch” emer- 
gency. —p. 64 


WHITE COAL AND IRON: Bydro- 


electric power is prominently mentioned in current 
news. It is associated with many wartime problems 
in the production of light metals, wood pulp, ferro- 
alloys and other essentials. In the Pacific states, and 
particularly in the Northwest, local citizens are 
counting upon the availability of cheap electricity to 
attract many industries to the region after the war. 
in Chile, plans for a steelworks to produce 100,000 
metric tons of steel annually contemplate the erec- 
tion of two electric blast furnaces of the Swedish 
Tysland-Hole type to utilize the low cost hydroelec- 
tric power ‘available at the plant site. 

Thus far, the use of electricity for iron smelting 
has advanced more in the Scandinavian countries, 
Italy and Japan than in the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Germany, where pig iron has 
been produced economically by orthodox methods. 
If and when economic conditions call for the devel- 
opment of electric smelting in this country, the Pa- 
cific Northwest would seem to be a favored spot 


for the experiment. —pp. 56, 58 


WAR'S EFFECT ON STEEL: American 


Iron and Steel Institute rates the nation’s steel in- 
got producing capacity as of July 1, 1943 at 90,881,- 
000 tons annually and its blast furnace capacity as of 
the same date at 64,500,000 tons. Both figures rep- 
resent moderate gains from the capacities of Jan. 1, 
1943, and marked increases from the Jan. 1, 1940, 
levels. The goal of 96,000,000 tons of steelmaking 
capacity, originally set for July 1, 1943, will not be 
attained until sometime next year. 

The institute also has issued the detailed break- 
down of the classification of billings of steel prod- 
ucts by principal consuming groups for 1942. These 
figures support the general statement on the distribu- 
tion of steel for 1942 issued by the institute earlier 
in the year and presented on page 57 of the April 
19, 1943, issue of STEEL. Study of the tabulation 
of shipments shows how wartime activities—notably 
shipbuilding—have altered the usual pattern of dis- 
tribution. —pp. 34, 36 


UNLOADING UNCLE SAM: 


time we hear that a government operation has been 
turned over to private interests, we feel that at least 
one potential headache has been removed from the 
nation’s postwar adjustment problem. 

During the past two weeks coal mine propertics 
of 58 companies were turned back to their rightful 
owners and operators. The Rossford, O., Ordnance 
Depot was taken over from the Army by the Har- 
vester War Depot, Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of the International Harvester Co. 

These and other transfers of recent date encour- 
age Americans to feel that their government is not 
too anxious to encroach upon private enterprise. 
Nevertheless, there are some people in Washington 
who would like to see the government run every- 
thing and the fact remains that Uncle Sam still is 
running hundreds of businesses which could be man- 
aged much more efficiently by private operators. 

We have a long way to go and the road will be 
rough, but we are moving in the right direction. 

—pp. 33, 57 
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FLUIDITY IN MANPOWER: 


Manpower Commissioner McNutt says that the mili- 
tary services are going to increase their personnel 
from 9,300,000 to 11,300,000 by July 1, 1944, and 
that this drain, coupled with other factors, will 
necessitate moving 2,600,000 persons from less es- 
sential to more essential jobs between now and 
July 1 next year. 

There are so many variables in the manpower 
situation that it is not easy to predict just what this 
will mean to industry’s employment problem. Su- 
perficially, it undoubtedly means that present short- 
ages will be intensified. On the other hand, it is 
known that manpower scarcity is not uniformly dis- 
tributed over the nation. Cutbacks, cancellations, 
etc. will cause temporary surpluses in spots. 

Two things might relieve the threatened tight 
situation. One would be greater fluidity in labor— 
ability to shift manpower quickly to where it is 
needed most. Second would be to weed out about 
a million persons from government civilian payrolls 
where they are performing no currently essential 


service. —p. 37 
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4’s"x 17" Steel Cylinders- 


Drawn from Inland Sheets 


Only four operations are necessary to 
form a 4)4-in. diameter by 17 in. deep 
cylinder that is part of a shell container 


used by the U.S. Navy. 


In the first operation an 18-in., 
19-gage, blank, cut from Inland deep 
drawing sheets, is formed into a cylinder 
10 in. in diameter by 6 in. deep. The sec- 
ond operation reduces the diameter to 7 
in. and increases the depth to 8% in. In 
the third operation a 7-in. by 8%-in. cyl- 
inder is placed bottom end up over the 
lower die. The upper die, pressing against 
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the bottom of the 7-in. cylinder, forces it 
into the lower die, turning the cylinder 
inside out while reducing the diameter to 
6 in. and increasing the length to 12% in. 
In the final operation a 6-in. cylinder is 
placed over the upper die which forces it 
through a ring die, drawing the cylinder to 
final size, 44 in. in diameter by 17 in. deep. 


These cylinder forming operations, like 
many other difficult war jobs, are proof of 
the uniformity and high quality of Inland 
flat rolled steel products—products that 
are being used 100% for Victory. 








Cylinders, drawn to 4\4-in. diameter by 17 
in. deep through a ring die, are conveyed 
from the press pit to the finishing floor. 
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Wartime Emergency Steels 
In Ryerson Stock 


AIRCRAFT ALLOYS — Available through the ACW plan 
NE ALLOYS — On hand for all essential applications 
Write for helpful booklets 


Call Ryerson .. . for the steel you need quickly, 
whether it’s day-to-day needs or emergency or- 
ders. Your nearby Ryerson plant carries over 
10,000 different kinds, shapes and sizes of 
steels in stock for immediate shipment. And, 
stocks are now adequate to meet requirements. 


At our Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Jersey City plants, we carry Aircraft Alloy bars 
. . » 8630, X4130 and 4140 in various condi- 
tions and in a wide range of sizes. These spe- 
cial stocks are earmarked for aircraft use. They 
meet government specifications and are offered 
in accordance with the ACW program. 


Ryerson NE Alloy Steels in the carburizing, 
medium hardering and high hardening grades 
are available at all ten plants in a wide range 
of sizes. Ryerson furnishes helpful test data 


and physical property interpretations with 
each shipment of NE Steels. 


Informative booklets of helpful data have 
been prepared. The Aircraft Alloy Steels 
Booklet lists available steels in stock; gives a 
condensed version of the AMS and ANS spec- 
ifications as they pertain to steel. The NE 
Booklet covers the explanation of the Jominy 
Test and its relationship to the physical prop- 
erties of steel; lists available stocks; and pre- 
sents physical property information on many 
popular NE Steels. Copies of both books are 
yours for the asking. 


Make Ryerson your number one source for 
steels. Let our engineers and metallurgists 
work with you. Call Ryerson first . . . for 
action on steel. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Lovis, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


RYERSON STEEL-SERVICE 
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Yards Get No Respite; 1944 
Program Stepped Up 


Projected schedule for next year calls for in excess of 20,000,000 
deadweight merchant tonnage. . . Bulk of construction con- 


tinues centered on mass output of slow-moving Liberties. 


fast vessels planned 


MERCHANT shipbuilding program for 
1944 calling for in excess of 20,000,000 
deadweight, or carrying capacity, ton- 
nage was disclosed last week by a spokes- 
man for the Maritime Commission. 

At the same time formal announce- 
ment was made of a combined American- 
British-Canadian Shipbuilding Commit- 
tee to standardize ship designs. 

The Maritime Commission spokesman 
said the combined chiefs of staff had 
approved a 1944 program in excess of 
20,000,000 deadweight, or carrying ca- 
pacity, tonnage, the new vessels to in- 
clude 500 fast ships. He did not say 
how much more than 20,000,000 tons 
was projected. 

While the actual number of ships to be 
built was not stated, it recently was re- 
ported the total program will run be- 
tween 1800 and 2000 vessels. At the 
same time, it was said all the speedy 
C-type cargo carriers planned for the 
year will be built, which with the new 
Victory-type will bring the total of fast 
cargo ships in the program to more than 
500. 

The bulk of the country’s shipbuilding 
activity, however, it is indicated, will 
continue to be concentrated on the slow- 
moving, mass-built Liberty ship, output 
of which has permitted shipbuilders to 
smash all shipbuilding records. 

In the first seven months of this year 
American shipyards delivered into serv- 
ice 1046 new merchant vessels, aggregat- 
ing 10,485,500 deadweight tons, accord- 
ing to the Maritime Commission. 

During the seven-month period ship 
construction has been stepping up at a 
very rapid rate. During the period total 
tonnage passed the halfway point in the 
projected schedule of more than 19,000,- 
000 deadweight tons of merchant ships 


. 500 


and special craft for the calendar year. 
This record production was achieved in 
the face of changes in program such as 
diversion of shipbuilding capacity from 
Liberty ships to tankers, and also diffi- 
culties encountered in obtaining mate- 
rials. 

In informed quarters it is said the 1944 
program represents a compromise be- 
tween the Maritime Commission and the 


War Production Board. 


It is understood 
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This all-welded tanker, constructed in 90 

days, slides down the ways at the Weld- 

ing Shipyards Inc. at Norfolk. Shipyards 

are expected to top the 19,000,000 ton 

goal set for 1943 and are being called 

upon to produce more than 20,000,000 
tons in 1944. Acme photo 





the commission started out with plans 
for large-scale, rapid conversion of Lib- 
erty-ship yards to Victory-ship produc- 
War 
argued for a less drastic change on the 


tion, while the Production Board 
grounds abrupt conversion would cause 
a dangerous drop in total launchings and 
a heavier outlay for each vessel in ma- 
terials, manpower and construction time 

As a result of the compromise, it is 
said, a few shipbuilders who had ex- 
pected to construct Victory ships will 
have to go on making Liberties. How- 
ever, only a few yards will be affected. 
At the same time it was indicated the 
Victory ship construction program may 
be increased as gears and turbines be- 
come available. 

In shipbuilding quarters it is pointed 


out that the 


program for 


construction 
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1944 is about twice as great as the en- 
tire Merchant Marine on Jan. 1, 1941. 
Completion of next year’s schedule will 
mean that 50,000,000 tons, or about 5000 
ships, will have been built since the start 
of the shipbuilding program in 1938. 
This is equal to the five largest maritime 
fleets in the world in January 1941— 
those of Great Britain, the United States, 
Japan, Germany and Norway. 

In recent months some government 
officials have questioned whether war de- 
mands would require such a great vol- 
ume of shipping as is projected in view 
of the sharp decline in losses from U-boat 
attacks, limited port facilities in the war 
zones and shortage of seamen. 

In reply Maritime officials point out 
the chiefs of staff have approved prepara- 
tion of materials and facilities for the 
huge 1944 program but state completion 
of it depends upon developments in the 
war, However, as far as the Maritime 
Commission is concerned it must be as- 
sumed that all projected ships will be 
needed. 

British-American-Canadian 
Committee on Standardization of Ship 
Design was announced publicly for the 
first time by Donald M. Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board, last 
week, it being described as “the first at- 
tempt in history at international co- 
ordination in shipbuilding.” 


Combined 


Standardize Propulsion Machinery 


Among the committee’s achievements, 
Mr. Nelson said, was standardization of 
ship propulsion machinery which has 
freed enough manufacturing capacity to 
assure the turning out geared turbines 
for 350 of the new Victory sh'ps for 
1944, 

The 1944 construction schedule dis- 
closed by the commission calls for deliv- 
ery of the new-type Victory ships and 
about 200 of the superior fast merchant- 
men of the C-type. Most of the other 
vessels will be the Liberty freighters. 

Much of the credit for making avail- 
able the geared turbines for the new Vic- 
tory ships is accorded by Maritime Com- 
mission officials to the American-British- 
Canadian committee. 

The first task of this committee, which 
was organized some months ago, was tur- 
bines and the necessary gears for Victory 
ships just when the entire capacity out- 
put of manufacturers’ was going into 
naval vessels and C-ships. The commit- 
tee brought producers, shipbuilders~and 
governmental officials together and man- 
aged to reduce the 27 types of turbines 
being manufactured to nine. Types of 
gears were reduced from 77 to 17. 

Production of propulsion machinery 
not only was speeded, but also it has 
been possible to develop standards to the 
end any geared turbine produced by any 


82 


of the five turbine manufacturers and 
four gear manufacturers for the Victory 
ship program will fit on the same mount- 
ing and have the same type of connec- 
tions. Thus, no Victory shipbuilder will 
have to delay production because a tur- 
bine fails to arrive on time; he can use a 
turbine available from any of the other 
manufacturers. 

The committee found that the 
Army, the Navy, the Maritime Commis- 
sion and other federal agenc‘es were 
building 23 different types of steel tow 
The committee reduced this to 
Similarly, the six types of 


also 


boats. 
seven types. 





MORE TANKERS 


American shipyards delivered 
approximately 40 per cent more 
oil tankers during the first seven 
months of this year than during 
the entire year of 1942. Through 
July of this year a total of 88 
tankers aggregating 1,013,000 
deadweight tons were delivered. 

Increase in tanker production 
was attributed in part to standard- 
ization of design. Other factors 
were mass production and prefab- 
rication methods plus the all-out 
effort by workers and manage- 
ment. 

Future schedules call for a 
still further increase in the produc- 
tion of T2-type tankers. While 
82 of the craft had been deliv- 
ered through July, 1943, delivery 
schedules call for a total of 424 
more of this type by the end of 
1944. 











escort vessels being produced in _ this 
country are being cut to one. 

Mr. Nelson said this simplification and 
standardization, together with the sub- 
sequent agreement on a simple design 
for Victory-ship equipment, saved so 
much time, materials and new facilities 
that geared turbines became available 
for as many as 350 of the Victory ships 
to be built next year, representing about 
3,500,000 tons. 

By the same means it was found pos- 
sible to reduce the types of turbo-gen- 
erator sets for power and lighting of 
ships. It was discovered, too, that steel 
tugboat types could be cut and the ves- 
sels still amply serve the same purposes. 

All these were accomplishments of 
the committee in its first six months, 
and Mr. Nelson pointed to them as in- 
dicating “what further substantial econ- 
omies in capital investment, materials 
and time may be expected in the future 
from this sort of co-operation.” 


War Goods To Be 
Rushed to Fronts 


Ordnance officials study prob- 
lems of supplying materiel to 
70 theatres of operations in 
adequate and continuous flow 


MEANS for speeding the flow of war 
materiel to the fighting fronts was the 
subject of a two-day conference at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Aug. 25-26, 
between top ordnance officials and the 
commanding officers of ordnance de- 
pots. Conference was attended by 11 
generals, 49 colonels and 10 lieutenants 
colonels, including Maj. Gen. Levin H. 
Campbell Jr., Chief of Ordnance, and 
Brig. Gen. Julian S. Hatcher, chief, field 
service division, Office of Chief of Ord- 
nance, Washington. 

In view of the momentous decisions 
made at Quebec, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment is ready to go all out in supplying 
fighting equipment for overseas forces, 
General Campbell stated in a press con- 
ference. For this reason, he asserted, it 
was deemed wise to acquaint all com- 
manders of the Ordnance Field Service 
Department with the problems of other 
depots in the supply of tanks, vehicles, 
ammunition and guns. 

All the vast supply procured by the 
Ordnance Department must flow through 
the field service depots to combat troops 
no matter where they are in 70 different 
theaters of operations, he continued. 

Ordnance Department recently turned 
over five of its depots to operation by 
civilian companies, and negotiations are 
nearing completion for a sixth transfer. 

Depots now under civilian operation 
are the Milan depot, Milan, Tenn., by 
Procter & Gamble Co.; Ravenna Ord- 
nance Center, Ravenna, O., by Atlas 
Powder Co.; Anniston depot, Anniston, 
Ala., by Chrysler Corp.; Lordstown 
depot, Warren, O., by Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., and Rossford depot, Toledo, O., 
by International Harvester Co. 


Predicts No Radical 
Changes in Automobiles 


Americans should expect no radical 
innovations iu such items as automobiles 
when production is resumed after the 
war, according to Fred Zeder, vice chair- 
man of the Chrysler Corp. He pre- 
dicted manufacturers would rush 
production as soon as possible to fill wait- 
ing consumer demands and that models 
would be about the same as those be- 
fore production was stopped. 

Mr. Zeder’s observation was made dur- 


into 
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ing a visit. to Cleveland as a member 
of the National Inventors’ Council meet- 
ing in that city, and which inspected 
the airplane engine research laboratory 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, the Cleveland Diesel En- 
gine Division of General Motors Corp., 
and General Electric Co.’s Nela Park. 
Members of the council termed their 
visit to the three plants a “revelation.” 
Lieut. Col. L. B. Lent, Army Air Force, 
described the N. A. C. A. laboratory as 


Although Colonel Lent was not per- 
mitted to list detailed accomplishments 
of the laboratory, he indicated one of 
the more important was the stepping up 
of horsepower of fighter plane engines. 

Colonel Lent and Rear Admiral H. G. 
Bowen expressed the opinion that the in- 
ventors council, by channeling inventions 
to the appropriate military officials, had 
aided the war program incalculably and 
that the military efficiency of the United 
States could be maintained at a higher 





an invaluable testing ground for aircraft level in peacetime if the system were 


engines. retained. 


Present, Past and Pending 


@ JULY MACHINE TOOL SHIPMENTS DECLINE SLIGHTLY 
WaAsHINGTON—Machine tool shipments in July amounted to $97,428,000, a decline of 
1.4 per cent from June. Net new orders were $28,795,000. At July rate of shipments, 
builders’ backlogs will be eliminated in 4% months. 
° o ° 

@ GOVERNMENT SPENDS $25 BILLION FOR WAR PLANTS 
WasHINGTON—Twenty-five billion dollars has been expended by the government 
for construction of new plant facilities for the prosecution of the war, according 


to Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones. 
° oO oO 


@ NEW SYNTHETIC TIRE EXPANSION PROGRAM IN MAKING 
WasHIncton—Rubber Director William M. Jeffers has submitted tentative pro- 


posals for a $95 million expansion of synthetic rubber tire production facilities. 
° o oO 


@ COST OF LIVING DECLINES IN JULY 
New Yorkx—Living costs in the United States declined 1.2 per cent during July, 


according to the National Industrial Conference Board. 
° ° ° 


@ INDUSTRY LOOKS TO NEW POSTWAR FIELDS 
New York—One company in five plans to invade new fields after the war, according 


to a survey made by McKinsey & Co., management consultants. 
ro ° ° 


@ FARM EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE CANCELS CONVENTION 

Cxuicaco—Farm Equipment Institute has cancelled its annual convention, originally 
scheduled to be held here Oct. 12-13. Action was promoted by desire to co- 
operate with Office of Defense Transportation in holding convention travel to 


minimum. 





co 
@ MORE STEEL PLATES ASKED FOR FOURTH QUARTER 
WasHINGTON—War Production Board steel officials are being asked for more steel 
plates for fourth quarter for the Maritime Commission, Navy and the railroads. 
Beginning in October, it is understood, 50,000 additional tons will be allocated; 20,- 
000 tons will come from expanded capacity and the remainder will be obtained 


by reducing other quotas. 
oO ° oO 


@ SCRAP INDUSTRY'S LABOR SHORTAGE ACUTE 
WasHINGTON—Scrap industry representatives have informed the War Manpower 
Commission of a growing labor shortage and asked that safeguards be provided which 
will allow dealers to retain their present forces. Many have only 33 to 60 per 
cent of their 1940 labor strength. Complicating the shortage is a proposal to launch 
a new scrap collection campaign this fall. 
°° oO ° 
@ RECEIVE NORTH AFRICAN BATTLE SCRAP 
RicHMOND, Va.—Two carloads of war scrap from North Africa—wrecked planes, 
tank parts, helmets and shell—have arrived at the Smith Junk & Salvage Co. here. 
co ° ° 
@ SEPT. 30 DEADLINE FOR IDLE STEEL REPORTS 
PrrrspuRGH—Steel Recovery Corp. will continue to accept reports on inventories of 
idle steel only until Sept. 30. Reports postmarked after that date will not be 
processed and the steel will not be eligible for the government's special “higher-than- 


scrap” prices. 
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Steelmakers Win 
Fuel Priorities 


Industry's bituminous needs 
must be filled first, Ickes rules. 
. . « Upper lakes area con- 
sumer must be served next 


PRIORITY on bituminous coal ship- 
ments was given to the iron and steel 
producers and other vital metallurgical 
users last week by Solid Fuel Adminis- 
trator Harold L. Ickes. 

Secondary priorities were given to 
consumers in the Great Lakes district 
to allow these consumers to build up 
stocks before navigation on the lakes 
is closed by winter weather. 

Increased requirements of the by-prod- 
uct coke industry, an integral part of 
steel manufacture, coupled with de- 
ficiencies in coal output resulting from 
strikes and manpower losses have made 
supplying of metallurgical coa)] a prime 
problem of the industry. Late opening 
of the lake navigation season, with 
losses caused by the coal mine strikes, 
have put shipments to the upper lakes 
behind schedule. 

Producers now have been authorized 
to reduce shipments to customers not 
in the upper lakes consuming district 
until orders from these customers are 
filled. 

Where producers’ commitments are 
less than customers’ requirements, the 
solid fuel administrator may apportion 
the deficiency to be filled among the 
various districts. Bituminous coal ad- 
visory boards under the supervision of 
the solid fuel administration will ascer- 
tain which producers in their districts 
shall fill the deficiency quotas. 

After filling the requirements under 
the new orders, producers will be direct- 
ed to prorate their remaining tonnage 
among their other customers, except 
where customers with adequate stocks 


agree to accept less coal. 


Mines of 58 Coal Firms 
Returned to Owners 


Mines of 58 coal companies last week 
were returned to private control by Sec- 
retary of Interior Harold L. Ickes who 
has been operating the mines since they 
were seized by the government. 

The mines were returned in accordance 
with the Smith-Connally antistrike act 
requirement that property seized by the 
government be returned within 60 days 
after restoration of “productive  effi- 


ciency. 
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Ten Million Tons Added During 
Three-Year Expansion Program 


Electric furnace capacity now two and a half times greater than 
in 1940. . . Most projects to be completed in 1943, but few 
will be delayed until early in 1944 


AMERICAN steel producing capacity 
has increased to a new peak of 90,881,- 
000 tons annually, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 

During the past three years, total an- 
nual capacity has been enlarged by 
nearly 10,000,000 tons to meet the ex- 
panded needs of steel for the war pro- 
gram. When the present expansion pro- 
gram is completed, capacity wil! approxi- 
mate 96,000,000 tons a year. 

Original schedule called for comple- 
tion of the program by July 1 of this 
year. The relatively low priority ratings 
which were assigned to the program 
delayed the receipt of necessary mate- 
rials and equipment and caused the pro- 
gram to be set back. 

Rated capacity as of July 1 shows 
open-hearth furnace capacity to be 79,- 
867,000 tons, about 700,000 tons more 
than the total at the beginning of the 
year. 

Electric furnace capacity is rated at 
4,936,000 tons, nearly 400,000 
above the figure at the beginning of 
the year and more than two and a half 
times the electric furnace capacity avail- 


tons 


able to consumers of steel three years 
ago. 

Bessemer and crucible capacity have 
fluctuated relatively little in recent years 
and are rated at 6,074,000 and 3800 
tons a year respectively. 

Blast furnace capacity as of July 1 
was rated at 64,500,000 tons a year, 500,- 
000 tons more than at the beginning of 
the year and 9,000,000 tons more than 
in 1940. 


Magnesium Castings Output 
Triples Pre-War Rate 


War Production Board revealed last 
week that production of magnesium cast- 


ings is three times greater than produc- 
tion at the time of the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack. Not included in the totals are in- 
cendiary bomb magnesium castings which 
also have shown large production in- 
creases. 

Sand castings showed the largest 
poundage increase from less than 1,500,- 
000 in November, 1941, to over 4,500,- 
000 pounds per month in the spring of 
this year. Permanent mold castings 
reached a peak of 356,000 pounds and 
die castings a peak of 274,000 pounds 
in May of this year, increases of more 
than 1400 and 400 per cent respectively 
over pre-war production. 


June Scrap Stocks Show 
Slight Gain Over May 


Domestic stocks of steel and iron 
scrap at consumers’, suppliers’ and pro- 
ducers’ plants at the end of June were 
approximately 6,916,000 gross tons, a 
slight increase over the 6,905,000 tons 
reported as of May 31, 1943, according 
to the Bureau of Mines, Department of 


Interior. 


WPB Denies ClO Charges Surplus 
Ingots Not Promptly Processed 


SURPLUS steel ingot capacity arising 
from completion of new open hearths 
prior to completion of rolling mills has 











FIRST WEST COAST PLATE: Here is the first plate to be rolled at Henry J. 
Kaiser's $100,000,000 Fontana, Callif., steel mill. The mill, which started 
operations Aug. 14, will produce 300 tons of plates every eight hours, to 
be used for the construction of merchant ships. NEA photo 











been utilized in the best interests of the 
war program, Operations Vice Chair- 
man H. G. Batcheller, War Production 
Board, said last week in a telegram 
to Eugene Maurice, United Steelwork- 
ers of America, CIO, in response to a 
complaint by Mr. Maurice that Bethlehem 
Steel Co. was avoiding processing of sur- 
plus ingots produced by another com- 
pany because of the freight charges in- 


volved. 


Following conferences with WPB of- 
ficials, Mr. Maurice agreed the best 
possible use of stee] melting capacity 
has been made by the War Production 
Board, Mr. Batcheller said. Mr. Maurice 
also expressed approval of plans formu- 
lated by the Steel Division of WPB to 
direct movement of any surplus ingots 
that may become available in the fu- 
ture from the producing mill to the 
Bethlehem company’s Johnstown mill 
and other finishing mills where they 
may be finished into end products most 
needed in the war effort. 


In his telegram Mr. Batcheller said: 
“Mr. Nelson has instructed me to in- 
vestigate the possible increase in supply 
of steel vitally needed for the war pro- 
gram through the rolling of ingots which 
can be produced by Carnegie in ex- 
cess of their finishing capacity by Beth- 
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lehem at the Johnstown plant Where 
surplus finishing capacity exists, and 
your complaint that Bethlehem is avoid- 
ing the processing of such surplus in- 
gots because of freight charges involved, 
all as referred to in your telegram of 
Aug. 9. 

“You state that such ingots are avail- 
able at the Homestead plant of Carnegie. 
This is not the case. Investigation 
shows that wherever surplus ingot ca- 
pacity has existed, such as at Kaiser 
plant in California and Carnegie mill at 
Homestead, where new open hearths 
have been completed prior to comple- 
tion of rolling mill facilities in some 
plants, such ingots have been utilized 
in best interests of the war program. 
Kaiser ingots have been supplied to 
meet vital requirements of our Allies 
under Lend-Lease. Ingots produced by 
Carnegie on new open hearths already 
completed have been fully utilized by 
other mills of the United States Steel 
Corp. or by other steel companies.” 


War Causes Shifts in 
Steel Distribution 


Sharp shifts in both the type of steel 
products produced in 1942 and the 
consuming industries to which they were 
shipped are revealed in the annual statis- 
tical report of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute recently issued. 

Analysis of billings of products to 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 

Week 

Ended 
Aug. 28 Change 1942 


Same 
Week 
1941 














Pittsburgh 985 —I1.5 94 100 
Chicago 99 +05 108 101.5 
Eastern Pa. 95 None 95 95.5 
Youngstown 98 None 96 98 
Wheeling 103 +8 7 93 
Cleveland 94.5 +5 99 93 
Buffalo 90.55 None 93 93 
Birmingham 95 None 95 95 
New England 97 None 92 90 
Cincinnati 92 5 91 88 
St. Louis 89 None 95.5 98 
Detroit 83 ‘ 89 92 
Average 98.5 None °98 *96.5 
*Based on steelmaking capacities as of 


these dates. 





consumers is shown in a table, page 36. 

Most sensational increase among steel 
consuming industries was made by ship- 
builders who took 16 per cent of total 
output. Greatest decline was in the 
automotive industry which normally in 
recent years has been the industry’s No. 
1 customer. 

The institute’s report, its thirty-first, 
covers many statistics for the iron and 
steel industry for 1942 and for Canada 
and some other countries for 1940 and 
prior years. 

Import and export statistics for 1941 
and 1942 are not available but the re- 
port includes such data as are available 
for 1940 and prior years. 





Details of July Pig Iron Production 


Ingot Output 
Steady at 98.5” 


District rates at Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling reflect capacity re- 
visions 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bes- 
semer and electric furnace ingots last 
week held steady at 98.5 per cent of 
capacity. 

A year ago the national rate was 98 
96.5 


capacities as 


two ago it was 
both 


of those dates. 


per cent; years 


per cent, based on 

Revision of capacity due to new equip- 
ment added at Homestead and Duquesne 
works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
caused the Pittsburgh district's operat- 
ing rate to decline 1% points to 98.5 
per cent during the past week. Actual 
stee] tonnage produced was slightly 
greater than in the preceding week. 

Removal from 
status resulted in a sharp upward revi- 
sion of the Wheeling district rate dur- 
ing the latest period. This plant has 
not been operated as a steel producer 
since before the war, but has been car- 
ried as potential capacity in figuring the 


of one plant active 


district rate. Its removal caused an in- 
crease in the Wheeling district's steei 
rate of 8 points to 103 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

All blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh 
district are now in operation with the 


resumption of melting at “I” furnace, 











Total——_—— Edgar Thomson works, Carnegie-Illinois 

Pig Ferro, Year Per cent ~o . oF . reads b : 

District pte pare July mallet probs J Steel Corp., recently. Within the next 

actin 987,705 17.690 1,005,395 6,714,806 92.2 month two additional new furnaces are 
Pittsburgh- Youngstown 1,967,099 17,428 1,984,527 14,550,170 91.0 expected to begin operation. 

Cleveland-Detroit 492,609 492,609 3,553,716 94.9 Inl 1 Steel C sports that five blast 

Chicago 1,138,044 1,138,044 7,590,453 102.6 RARE OOS! LO. SOPs TAM EVE Oe 

Southern 301,277 15,293 316,570 2,428,852 84.4 furnaces at its Indiana Harbor plant 

Westen 60,000 65,000 venncuin = have maintained uninterrupted produc- 

Total 4,972,334 50,411 5,022,745 35,366,188 93.5 tion for more than three years. This 

is believed to be a group continuous 


American Iron and Steel Institute. Companies included above during 1942 represented 


99.8 per cent of total blast furnace production. operational record. 





COMPARATIVE STEEL INGOT OPERATIONS 
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ANALYSIS OF STEEL PRODUCT DISTRIBUTION IN _ 1942 


(Source: American Iron and Steel Institute. All figures in Net Tons) 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Ingots, | Hor Rowen Bars | | wi Tin and 
—— _—} n Rama Tie Plates} (Ce WE ie eam r Cold | _ | 
t ates _— - Carbon inished Pi * Wire te 
, Shapes | Track | Bars pe Wire | 5 Black (Hot Indus- 
Industries Tube | and |(Universal | Accessories including | Conavete | | alloy | (Carbon | q°4. | Rods | Products| Piste | Rolled | tries 
Rounds &| Sheet and = | All jineluding oy forcing i 
Sheet and) Piling | Sheared) | 60 ibs. | Other | Track Bands Alloy) Posts Cold 
Tin Bars Spikes | | Reduced) 
a) @ | ®@ (4) | © (7) ® | @ ao | (a) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
“L. Sreet Conventiwo aw Processina Ly- ie Bs - 
DUSTRIES | 
(a) Wire drawers and wire product mfra 56,003 | | ; 6,748 5,506 2,109 7,328| 487,.854| 326,791 & 24 (a) 
(b) Bolt, nut and rivet manufacturers 75,302 i, 574.965 12,022| 59,965 937| 271,368) 153,765 354 (b) 
(ec) Forging manufacturers 740,143 165, 10,11 261,020 | 266,342 6,837 3,367 3,722 3,047 (e) 
___{@) All other steel plants and foundries _ | 1,782,225] 25,622) 186,063) 875| 2.92 25| 44.383 | 820,827) 49.875/ 99.026) 7,438! 82.604) 52.418) 53,183 288 1,074 (d) 
4 a 2,654,273| 25,787] _ 197,219 875| 2.925, 44,383 |1,063,560| 49.875 | 382.806| 76,349| 94,236| 765,362| 636,786| 650 1,098 | Tora 
= Joupens, DEALERS AND Distaiputons | | 2. 
(a) Oi) and natural gas industry 325 1,744 4,209 1 28) 4,216 474) 1,381 3,675 7 92 4,169 189; (a) 
__ (All other... : 38,772 | 408,964) 452,373) _ 7.062] 11,198) 40,660 |_ 680,665) 185,995 | 65,737) 204,602 | 1,374.363| _8,760| 930,935| 67,645| 20,051 —(b) 
oe Totar 39,007 | 410,708) 456,582 7,663) 1 1.2265) 40,660 |__ 684.881 |__ 186,469 __ 67,118 | 208,277 | 1,633,738 8,852| 935,104) 67,645 20,240| Tora. 
3. Conwrauction Inpustny | | | 3. 
(a) Public (Municipal, State, National) 194 18,665; 21,800 1,492 16) 411 6,142 | 72,754 204 | 73 42,298 2,344 19,623 2,668 | 1,160 (a) 
(b) Highways 285 OO313 35,555 161 8 29 14,324 75,97 615 70 1,932 272 14,607 1,332 | 206 (b) 
(ec) Railways 157 23,136) 19,851 542 16) 12,678 5,719 | 5,144 22) 20 762 155 3,376 | 649 168 (e) 
(d) pe ee ae and Aircraft 311) 230,377 76,606 575) 930 8A 43,725 82,050 671) 283 | 16,353 5,015 22,150 | 289 202 (d) 
(e) Utilities 834) 102,779 79,820) 3,423} 5,579) 2,322 51,395 | 76,606 | 550 223; 51,242 5,982 20,879 | 18 50 {e) 
(f) Bldg. trim, accessories and builders’ hdw 426; 30,914 32,131 I 448) 62 37,486 8,048 267 | 759 25,758 3,390 16,539| 1,401 2,592 (fh 
__(@ All other __ 20,417 | 1,749,129) 1,208,772) 93,883] 21,809) 36,642 | 393,330) 1,001,695) 3.787) 2.931] 416.956) 21.028) 567, 754 | 6. 6.954; _1,154/  (@) 
a Tora 31,624 |2,215,307| 1,474,535] 100,076) 28,806) 52.232 | _ 552,121 | 1,322,272) 6,116) 4,359) 555,301| 38,186 ~ 664,928 | 13,311| 5,622! Torar 
4. Saipeuitoine Inpvuerny 76,815 1,667,100) 6,064,447) 1,811) 461) 590 |__504,033/ 55,395 __ 36,443 | __ 34,390 | __ 260,072 5,133 | ~_ 56,191 Prey 638; 4. 
5. Parasino, Formine ano Stamping Inous- | | | | | | 5 
TRY | | | | | 
(a) Metal furniture and office equipment 492 1,559) 3,253 | 18,733 | j 56 | 5,693 12,042 4,437 54,379 1,517 | 479| (a) 
(b) Hardware and household equipment 1,577 1,293) 17,053 | . 10,070 1,281 7,993 8,600 425 25,567 29,739 | 8.521; (b) 
(e) All other __ 36,280] 29,576) 249,161 PS Reems Fo! ser |__ 94139] 25,619| 53,496| 36,556| 118,032) 25,013| 19.685| (e)__ 
’ Toran _| 38,349] 32,428) 209,467 | _ 246,647 | . | 95,476] 39,305 {74,138 |" 41,418] 197,978 | 57,169) 28, 685 | TotaL 
6. Container Lyousray | | j | | 6. 
(a) Oil and natural gas industry 328 3,132 16,549 39 2,890 | 139 78 SO}... 918| 22,878; 26,860; (a) 
(b) All other ie a 653) 23,177 __ 25,603 | = Ee . 802|___ 1,041] 92,291 | 235,919 1,941,471| — (b) 
ot Tora. a ae 3,785) —« 39,726 | es ___ 28,493 an ert | __ 34 135 852 | _1,041 | 98, 209 | 258. 797 | 1,968, 331 [Toran 
7. Aenicucturat, Incr. Iver, & Equir. Meas _ 29,338 23,614) 41,127) a9) 7 pam, ft 208,158 ___— 8 | 13,342 22,765 11,197} __ 1,838 ~ 25,627 | ___ 431 |____—-616 = 2 
8. Macnineny anv Toots | | | | | | ; 8. 
(a) Machinery and tools, not incl. elect | | | | 
equip. 79,344) 172,754 423,647 2,065; 5,061) 238 307 544 | 72,560 128,913 103,097 4,579 | 24,692 | 246 ei | (a) 
(b) Electrical machinery and equipment __ 4,868 2, 130,058) _ 112) j____ 32 | _— 85,713) < a 6,928 22,812 _ 149,324): | 37,173) ___ 55,640 $12) 372 (b) 
Torau... __ 84,212] 195,800) 553,705) 2.177) 5,061) 250 373,257 | | 79,488| 151,725] 252.421) 41, 752| ~ 80,3 332 | 1,058 |" 568 | Toray 
9, Avromoriy® anp Arncaarr Lypustry 114,363 | 73,373) 181,739) | |____-'107 | _ 266,580 | 276,747 | 207,803 | 104,438 | 11,881 [96.255 __1,004/ __ 2.769) 9. 
10. Raitnoan Lwoverry } } } | | | | | 10. 
(a) All railroads 55,454 88,156, 209,781/1,454,903| 7,085) 695,451 140, 804 | 269 4,982 | 1,191 32,686 1,669 | 16,628 | 70 46) (a) 
: (b) Car and loco. builders and parts mfrs __ 30,488) 226, ee 476,052 4,766) 221) 1,443 _ 172, 17 % 281} 1C,349 | ___ 3,314 17,378 2 293 | 4.726) 190 __ 283 (b) 
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8) Oil and je aeeey Ge eae. csecees] S22,855) 56,044) 4,634) 1,088, 283) . CUS ~ 48,590| 497,263 71] 407,324| ...-.. 497,334 ; (a) 
% All other . -:| 578,826 164,076, 39.900, 4,954 116 638m ..... es _ 22,822 | 3,168,353 1) 9.168.354 _ 3,168,354 = = _&) | 
Toran ‘ .-:| 800,681) 251,020) 44 6,042) 399) 6300, ..... | ..... | 71412) 3,665,616 72|"3.e05.e88| ........ | 3,065,688) ....... | Toran | 
7. Aomouurunat, Iwen. Inet. &Equir. Mens. 134.471) 11,722) 32,604) 4.311 234! 2,883; ST ..... 4,951 570,046) 377 | _- 570.423 | . __ 570,423) 64,364| __7. 
~ = ane ne * 
Machinery tools, not incl. eteet, 
108.944 34,526) 2,401) 4,675) 31,128) 9,425 45,304) 45,815) ..... 7,604 14,838} 8,356] 1.993.194| ........ | 1,623,194 
(b) Electrical wsschioory and cqntpenens. 75,089, 7,391) 48,264) 1,503) 2.213) 12,856) 2.562) ..... | 1,825 ‘O18 O11] 773) «= ‘oreasa|_..... 916,384; 577|_ ®)_ 
Toran : mm 109,615, 9,882) 52,939) 32,721) 11,638) 58,250) 48.377 .. | 9,320) 2,530,449] 9,129 |Z 530,578 b ais: _ | 2,539,578 | 27,419) a. 4 
9. AvTomorive anp Arncrart =— : 240,278) 11,986) 36,122) 5,366) 535) 29,64 485) .... 1,413| 2,121,668 198 | 9.191.886 . | 2,121,866)  52,851/ 9. 
10. Ratcaoap Inpustar 10. 
(a) All railroads.............. 17,600) 3,070,053 | 18,199/ gogs.oso| ........ | 3,088,252) 754 a) 
(b) Car and loco. builders and parts mfrs. 5,647 1,217,177} 12,833| 1,230.010| ........ | 1,230,010) 30,378) __(»)_| 
Tora. 23,247) _4,287,230| 31,032 |" 4,318,262| ........ | 4.318,262| 31,132) Toran | 
11. On, Narorat Gas ann Muviwe Leovsrar a il. 
a) OW inel. li 851 1,087,439; 2.488| 1.080.927) .. 1,089,927 “4 (a) 
» Mining, quareyiva, toa lumbering 2,097) | 236,862; 1.460; g3a3o0/ ........ | 238,322) 176) ®) | 
Toran | 1,324,301| 3,948 | 7,398,940 _1,328,249/ 190) Toran | 
12. 12, Mrecetaannove Ixpvermise ano Bxront 1,474 212,374) 59, 109,249 | 14,801,673 | 46,756 | 14,848,429 14,848,429) 416,263) 12. 
13, Toran (Ives 1 ro 12)................. 6,966, 129) 2,362,868) 999,593) 237,301 103,259} 403, 155;979,43 1 146,071 | 683,212 400,339 | 63, 535, 5,575 | 308,321 | 63,843,896 3,379,122 | 60,464,774 | 7,672,065 ee 
14. Less Surewenrs to Memweens oF THE 
Inpuersy ror Conversion 
Resae vcucsssesses| 990,572) 13,487) 1,000 2.564) 3,378; 196, 1 192/ 360,820/ _329/ 3,339,406| 39,716/ 3,370,122] .. Sr Oe M4. 
U5. Ner Torar . 16,645,557 2,349.38 1/998 584 234.737) 99.881)402. 1 322, 400.010 | 60,196,169 | 268,605 | 60,464,774 . | 60,464.774 | 15. 
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War Jobs To Call 2,600,000 More 
With Manpower Pinch Tightening 


Large-scale transfer of workers from less essential work must 
be effected over coming year, says McNutt. . . Industry faced 
with rising production schedules, and men drawn into the 
military services must be replaced 


BETWEEN now and July next year a 
minimum of 2,600,000 persons must 
transfer from less essential jobs to muni- 
tions production or to jobs in the great 
number of community services essential 
to civilian life, Paul V. McNutt, chair- 
man, War Manpower Commission, de- 
clared last week. 

“It is easy to see why such large-scale 
transfers must take place,” he said. “The 
military services plan to expand from 9,- 
300,000 to 11,300,000 between July 
1943 and July 1944. These men and 
women will be drawn from war-useful 
jobs as well as from other occupations. 
At the same time, as our commitments 
on the battle fronts multiply, the war in- 
dustries are required to meet rising 
schedules of production. They must re- 
place the men drawn into war service, 
replace those they lose from accidents, 
normal deaths, retirements, and other 
kinds of turnover, and add enough 
skilled workers to assure that production 
schedules are met within specified pe- 
riods. 


Local Facilities Taxed 


“Labor for war production, however, 
is only part of the story. In places 
where there is a concentration of war 
production, a large influx of workers over 
the last few years has taxed local facili- 
ties and services. In these overcrowded 
areas there are acute shortages of laun- 
dry workers, teachers, nurses, doctors, bus 
and delivery drivers, and others whose 
services are needed by civilians. These 
areas can accommodate no more outsid- 
ers, but they must swell their war-useful 
labor forces, and this can only be ac- 
complished by drawing on local sources.” 

According to latest reports, there are 
55 areas of acute labor shortage and 111 
areas of insufficient labor supply or in 
which a labor shortage may be expected 
within six months. These two groups 
include more than 20 of the nation’s larg- 
est cities, and the combined areas had a 
peacetime population of about 48,800,- 
000, now swollen to approximately 52 
millions. 

Reports are current the commission 
plans additional measures to attain full 
use of available manpower. Measures 
taken to date have proved insufficient. 
It is said civic leaders will be asked to 
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assume responsibility for utmost utiliza- 


tion of manpower in their respective 


communities. 


Strike at Republic Steel 
Cuts Ingot Production 


Loss in production of 2300 tons of in- 
gots and 500 tons of pig iron daily is be- 
ing caused by a strike at the blooming 
mill of the Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. More than 500 men are 
idle as result of a protest of workers 
in the blooming mill against burning 
scrap. The skelp mill and bessemer also 
have been forced to shut down. 


Gary Openhearth Premium 
Pay Decision Ends Dispute 


Decision ending dispute between Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. and local 104, 
USA-CIO, involving premium pay based 
on tonnage in No. 5 open-hearth shop 
of the Gary 
down recently by the arbiter. 


steelworks, was handed 


NE Specifications 





GETTING PARTICULAR 


Unloading of ore boats at the 
docks of South Works, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago, was 
interrupted for 38 hours recently 
when 24 unloading machine oper- 
ators, members of local 65, United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO), 
went out on an unauthozed strike. 

Although the men filed no for- 
mal grievance through their union, 
they ceased work because they no 
longer wished to perform the dock 
maintenance tasks customarily 
done by them between the arrival 
of ore boats. 











The dispute, going back to last De- 


cember, involved a series of unauthor- 


ized strikes over tonnage rate of pay. 


WLB Ultimatum Given 
Strikers at Brewster 


Ultimatum to return to work “uncon- 
ditionally at once” was handed to 4000 


strikers at the Johnsville, Pa., plant of 
the Brewster Aeronautical Corp. last 
week by the War Labor Board. The 


board threatened to invoke for the first 
time the drastic new powers recently 
granted it by President Roosevelt. 
These powers include the impounding 
of checked-off union dues, suspension of 
all privileges accruing to unions, and 
cancellation of draft deferments. 


Changed; Some 


Series Withdrawn, Others Added 


CONDITIONS surrounding production 
of alloy steels have made necessary cer- 
tain changes in the chemical composi- 
tion of the National Emergency (NE) 
steels, according to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 


The modifications were made by rep- 
resentatives of the Metallurgical and 
Conservation Branch of the Steel Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board; the 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance, Tech- 
nical Division, U. S. Army; and members 
of the Iron and Steel Division of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, the 
S.A.E. War Engineering Board and the 
Technical Committee on Alloy Steel of 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 


The changes were made to permit 
greater flexibility in the use of scrap, 
particularly in the handling of turnings 
and borings; to make possible higher 
recovery of molybdenum from steel 


scrap; and to remove objections on the 


part of steel consumers to the use of 
steels containing higher than normal 
quantities of silicon. 

To accomplish these ends, the NE 


9400 series was modified by reducing 
the silicon content to 0.20/0.35 per cent; 
increasing the chromium content to 0.30/ 
0.50 per cent; and increasing the nickel 
content to 0.30/0.60 per cent. Those 
changes will not materially change the 
hardenability characteristics of the steels 
and so should not adversely affect test- 
ing programs now in progress. 

The compositions have 
been withdrawn: NE 8020, NE 8442, 
and the entire NE 9600 series. 

The following compositions have been 
added: NE 9261, NE 9425 and NE 
9545. 

The chromium content of NE 9262 
was revised to read 0.25/0.40 per cent. 


following 
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Army’s Procedure Intended To 
Effect Fair, Fast Settlements 


Large portion of responsibility falls on manufacturer. He must 
stop work in own plant; halt subcontracts; prepare inventory 
report, statement of costs and proposal for settlement; act as 
custodian for government property 


WAR Department has made great 
progress in setting up machinery for the 
rapid and fair settlement of contracts 
terminated or cut back. 

On Sept. 1 there will be very few 
unsettled contracts that were terminated 
or cut back prior to March 1 of this 
year. This is regarded as a major ac- 
complishment since settlement of large 
numbers of terminated contracts is an 
art that has to be learned in time of war; 
there are no peacetime helps because 
contract termination procedure goes 
squarely counter to the common law 
under which either of two contractors 
may sue the other for recovery of dam- 
ages. 

Utterly lacking in romance or glamor, 
the task of settling terminated or cut 
back contracts is a difficult one. The 
chief difficulties are: 1—It takes time 
to get claims from the contractors, par- 
ticularly in cases of partial cancellations; 
2—There often are difficulties in dispos- 
ing of work in process, and thus es- 
tablishing sound costs; 3—The program 
can be carried out only as rapidly as 
Army procurement officers and contrac- 
tors develop skill in termination proce- 
dure. 

Contracts can be _ terminated by 
“formula” or by “negotiation.” Termina- 
tion by negotiation can be on an overall 
cost basis or on an inventory basis. The 
formula basis provides that finished 
products be paid for at the original 
contract price; on unfinished work the 
contractor is entitled to his cost plus 
a reasonable rate of profit. 


Obstacles Prevent Prompt Settlement 


As stated above, one of the chief 
obstacles that prevent prompt settlement 
in many cases is the difficulty in estab- 
lishing costs. X Company, for example, 
had a partial cancellation early in April 
and will not get its claim in until some 
time in November. This company manu- 
factures a very complicated and difficult 
item on which no other manufacturer 
has had any experience to use as a 
yardstick. This item has been cut in half 
and the costs will have to be determined 
on the basis of experience. 

Many of the terminated and cutback 
contracts run into millions of dollars. 
One large company alone has had some 
250 contract terminations. Many of 
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them, however, involve much smaller 
figures. One termination, for example, 
involved a contract that came to $57 
and some change. The contractor did 
not have enough cotter pins and the 
product was shipped without the cotter 
pins and the settlement came to 33 
cents. 


Allow For Valid Costs 


Many contractors have been worried 
about -whether all costs they have in- 
curred will be allowed as valid by the 
Army procurement agencies. This sub- 
ject has come up in numerous confer- 
ences and meetings held by manufac- 
turers. The answer is that all costs are 
allowed. This point was made clear in 
a letter of instructions addressed by 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson on June 30 to the commanding 
generals of the Army Air Forces and the 
Army Service Forces. This letter ordered 
the procurement officers to see to it that 
all materials and parts and machinery 
set free because of contract terminations 
should be moved promptly to places 
where it could be used for the war 
effort. 

“Frequently this material must be sold 
at a substantial amount below its cost,” 
said Under-Secretary Patterson. “In 
many instances work in process must 
and should be sold as scrap for scrap 
prices. It is inevitable that losses will 
take place. Rarely wili delay in dispos- 
ing of such property help the war effort 
or result in any substantial savings to 
the government. Under present circum- 
stances no material should be hoarded 
merely in the vague hope that at some 
future date the property may have a 
future use or a greater value. 

“You will order your contracting of- 
ficers to pursue a vigorous policy of 
disposing of such property, promptly and 
intelligently. They will be supported in 
the exercise of their honest judgment 
in carrying out these instructions. The 
same policy must be applied to obsolete 
or unneeded machinery and equipment. 
Where it has no suitable use in produc- 
tion it should be disposed of promptly 
so that the scarce and critical materials 
out of which it is made can be used 
in the manufacture of new and vitally 
needed instruments of production.” 

In view of this strong statement it 


would seem contractors have no grounds 
for worry about their materials and parts 
inventories when contracts are cancelled 
or cut back. Their only problem is to 
establish a sound claim in answer to the 
Army’s question: “How much money 
do we owe you?” 

One of the good results coming out 
of the Army’s present experience in mak- 
ing settlements for cancelled and cut 
back contracts is that it rapidly is setting 
up the procedure for making prompt 
settlements on a vast scale after the end 
of the war. An effective approach for 
speedy action after the war is Procure- 
ment Regulation No. 15 issued under 
date of Aug. 14. Entitled “Termination 
of Contracts for the Convenience of the 
Government,” it is a 76-page manual 
carefully defining policy and procedures 
to be followed in settling contracts of 
different types. 

A few of the typical subheads that 
reflect the contents of Procurement 
Regulation No. 15 are: “Protection of 
rights of assignee”; “Inventory”; “Basis 
of pricing inventory;” “Return of 
property by contractor to his vendors 
and suppliers”; “Grants of discretionary 
power to prime contractor”; “Ascertain- 
ment of value”; “Channels of disposi- 
tion”; “Disposition of property by sub- 
contractor”; “Protection of property— 
mitigation of damages”; “Government- 
furnished equipment and property”; 
“Negotiated settlement compared with a 
formula settlement”; “Post-termination 
costs”; “Form of certificate to be used 
by prime contractor when presenting 
statement”; “Applicability of forms and 
comments to subcontractors”; “Account- 
ing review of the contractor’s and sub- 
contractors’ statements”; “Expediting 
partial payments”; “Subcontractors’ in- 
ventories”; “Uncompleted portion of the 
contract—negotiated settlement”. 


Settlement Machinery Is Thorough 


These are only a few of the many 
subheads to indicate the thorough-going 
nature of the machinery that has been 
set up for making settlements. 

“The termination articles presently in 
use in War Department contracts are 
designed to permit, on equitable terms, 
consistently with the protection of the 
government's interest, and within a wide 
range of discretion, the partial or total 
termination by the government, for any 
reason whatsoever, of the contractor's 
right to proceed with the performance 
of such contracts,” the manual states in 
making reference to the cancellation 
clause that has been contained in every 
contract placed since November of 1942. 

“To carry out this general policy of 
all termination articles, the following 
major principles must be applied: 

“(1) Cessation of work and saving of 
expense: All work related to the con- 
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tract, whether performed by the prime 
contractor or by a subcontractor or sup- 
plier is to be stopped promptly, except 
where the contracting officer has deter- 
mined that in the interest of the gov- 
ernment, some work in process should be 
completed. . This is to prevent (a) further 
running up of expense to the govern- 
ment, and (b) waste of labor and mate- 
rials (see par. 15-321 et seq.). 

“(2) Disposition of property: So far 
as permitted by the terminated contract, 
property acquired for the performance of 
the contract is to be disposed of with 
reasonable dispatch, as advantageously as 


be made of the provisions of termination 
articles relating to partial payments, so 
that all amounts, which are clearly due 
to prime contractors and, through them, 
to their subcontractors and suppliers, 
will be paid at the earliest possible mo- 
ment (see paragraph 15-500 et seq.). 


“(7) Liquidation of advance payments 
and guaranteed loans: Advance pay- 
ments and guaranteed loans (which are 
existing or potential charges against the 
funds allocated to terminated or cur- 
tailed contracts) will be liquidated in 
an orderly manner; affording, so far as 
reasonably possible, protection to the 











ARMY CRANE BARGE: Designed to unload war materials from cargo 
ships at places where docking facilities are not available, this barge 
carries a 30-ton crane powered by a 100-horsepower diesel engine. It 


was built by Pointer-Willamette Co., Edmunds, Wash. 
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is reasonably possible and in a manner 
which makes such property available 
for other productive use at the earliest 
possible moment (see par. 15-350). Prop- 
erty not disposed of is to be transferred 
to the government. 

“(3) Payments to contractor: The con- 
tractor is to receive fair and reasonable 
compensation for the work performed 
and for the supplies and articles fur- 
nished under the terminated contracts, 
consistently with the provisions of the 
applicable contract article relating to 
termination. 

“(4) Promptness of payment: Amounts 
owing to contractors, by reason of ter- 
mination are to be paid promptly and 
without administrative delay. 

“(5) Accounting investigation: Intelli- 
gent reviews are to be made of the re- 
quests of contractors for payments in 
connection with terminations to verify 
their accuracy and propriety (see para- 
graph 15-420 et seq.). To avoid delays 
and because of shortages of accounting 
personnel, detailed auditing will be re- 
duced to a minimum consistent with the 
protection of the government's inter- 
ests, 

“(6) Partial payments: Ful! use must 
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contractor's financial structure so that 
the contractor and financing institutions 
co-operating in the financing of War De- 
partment procurement will be protected 
to the extent compatib!e with the gov- 
ernment’s interest and that a multiplici- 
ty of calls by financing institutions upon 
the War Department to take up guaran- 
tees of loans will be avoided (see par. 
15-506.1). 


“(8) Settlements with subcontractors: 
Prime contractors must be pressed to 
effect prompt, fair and reasonable settle- 
ments of their outstanding commitments 
to subcontractors and suppliers and pass 
on to them a reasonable share of par- 
tial payments on account of .terminations 
(see pars. 15-325, 15-500 et seq., 15- 
654). 

“(9) Partial terminations: Where con- 
tractors are directed to reduce produc- 
tion by partial terminations, equitable 
adjustments of costs will be made con- 
sistently with the applicable contract 
articles or with an appropriate and equit- 
able supplemental agreement (see P.R. 
306.3 and following paragraphs) in the 
event that the change causes an increase 
in the contractor’s costs.” 


When a contractor receives a _ ter- 


mination notice (by wire from the con- 
tracting officer), he is required to take 
the following steps: 

1. Give directions to stop work in 
his own plant. 

2. Halt at once all subcontracts and 
purchase orders. 

8. Make up a complete list of sub- 
contracts and purchase orders. 

4. Set up a schedule for supplying 
the contracting officer with an inventory 
report, statement of costs and a proposal 
for settlement. 

5. Lay out schedules for the sup- 
plying of similar data by his subcon- 


tractors. 
The contractor is required to take 
these steps as rapidly as possible. The 


War Department has indicated that no 
compensation will be allowed for work 
done after a period has 
elapsed. 


reasonable 


However, special circumstances may 
make desirable continuance of the work 
or some phase of it. In 
the Army may permit some further proc- 


some cases, 
essing to obtain a usable end product 
or component rather than halt work ab- 
ruptly and scrap semiprocessed mate- 
rials. The company should call to the 
attention of the contracting officer any 
such special circumstances. 


Contractor Becomes Property Custodian 


The contractor whose contract is can- 
celled automatical'y becomes custodian 
of the property owned by the govern- 
ment and must exercise reasonable care 
to protect it from damage or loss. 

When a reduction in the number of 
workers is necessitated by the cutting 
back or cancelling of contracts, joint ac- 
tion is required by the contracting officer 
and the contractor. The Army officer 
will notify the regional office of the War 
Manpower Commission of the anticipated 
decrease in workers, and the manage- 
ment is asked to give appropriate notice 
to employes and their union representa- 
tives. Management also is asked to in- 
form subcontractors and suppliers of the 
cutback or termination and to co-op- 
erate with the WMC in determining the 
workers to be released and in p!acing 
them elsewhere. 

Settling with subcontractors and sup- 
pliers is a direct obligation of the prime 
These have no direct rights 
according to 


contractor. 
against the government, 
the standard termination clause, and it is 
up to the prime contractor to see that 
the companies below him halt produc- 
tion, arrange for the disposal of prop- 
erty and to advise them of the basis 
on which they may obtain partial pay- 
ments, help them file inventories, state- 
ments of costs and proposals for settle- 
ment. 
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WINDOWS of WASHINGTON 


Westwall Cracker 


ORDNANCE Department reports it 
now has artillery and ammunition cap- 
able of cracking the highly publicized 
German Westwall. A section of Westwall 
was constructed at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground; it was a good-sized blockhouse 
of high-grade concrete with steel rein- 
forcing that duplicated the German de- 
sign. Dirt heaps in depth, also used 
in the real Nazi Westwall, were piled 
up. Gun embrasures were added for 
When the guns finished the 
Westwall sample was a shambles. The 
concrete was pulverized in places. The 
steel rods were twisted like spaghetti. 
The shells used, say the Ordnance De- 
partment, are high-explosive projectiles 
of “the same type which bore through 
thick, case-hardened slabs of battle- 
ship armor, then explode inside.” 


realism, 


Steel Employment 


Now in process of completion is a 
discussion on iron and steel in the post- 
war era written by Mrs. Joan S. Crane, 
Postwar Planning Division, Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, Labor Department. This 
treatise analyzes price and employment 
policy of the steel industry in the six and 
a half months immediately following 
the armistice that terminated the first 
World War. During that period em- 
ployment in the iron and steel industry 
fell off sharply. Based on recent field 
interviews, Mrs. Crane’s conclusion is 
every effort will be made after the end 
of this war to keep employment in iron 
and steel plants at the highest possible 
level. 


Subsistence Farming 


Short stories which appeared in some 
newspapers recently on the proposal of 
Senator John H. Bankhead (D. Ala.) that 
the government encourage returning 
soldiers and sailors to acquire small 
farms failed to reveal the vast indus- 
trial implications of this latest farm 
bloc idea. The basic belief behind the 
proposal is that to have a sound econ- 
omy in the postwar era farming again 
will have to be a “way of life” for an in- 
creasing number of people. “Subsis- 
tence farming”, it is contended, will 
prove helpful in minimizing the effects 
of future dislocations and periods of 
industrial depressions. 

Working out of the scheme would re- 
sult in a boom in manufacture in rural 
areas of quick-freeze slaughtering and 
cold storage locker plants. Such a boom 
already is seen assured in view of the ex- 
perience in many middle western loca- 
tions. Many requests now are before 
the War Production Board for approval 
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of projects in the East, the South and 
other sections. Some observers predict 
if subsistence farming is carried to a 
successful conclusion manufacture of 
quick-freeze and cold-storage locker fa- 
cilities will loom as a major industry, 
rivaling the automotive industry in im- 
portance. 


Helpful Suggestions 


“Guide to Assistance in Placing Or- 
ders for Controlled Materials” has been 
issued by the Education and Inquiry 





BLASTING! 


Our big accumulation of aerial 
bombs is being expended at an 
enormous rate. During the Tunis- 
ian campaign, according to Major 
General Levin H. Campbell Jr., 
chief, Army Ordnance, 16,236,- 
390 pounds of high explosive, in- 
cendiary, demolition and _frag- 
mentation bombs were dropped 
on the enemy in 386 air attacks. 

This record since has been sur- 
passed in the New Georgia, Kiska 
and Sicilian campaigns but the 
figures have not yet come off the 
adding machines . . . The Ord- 
nance Department is supplying 
300-odd types of ammunition to 
the armies in the field; the Army 
Air Forces take about 240 differ- 
ent types of ammunition. 











Branch, Controlled Materials Plan Divi- 
sion, War Production Board. This guide 
is for use by persons entitled to place 
controlled materials orders but who can- 
not find a producer or a supplier to ac- 
cept the orders. The following five 
suggestions are made: Check “recov- 
ery” branches material lists; try as many 
producers and suppliers as practical; ad- 
vise your prime contractor, claimant 
agency or industry division; check with 
local WPB office; and contact WPB Con- 
trolled Material divisions. 


Using Alloy Turnings 


Alloy steel manufacturers are using 
more alloy steel turnings in their melts 
than under instruction by the War Pro- 
duction Board. The order calls upon 
them to use turnings to the extent of 
8 per cent of the heat—that is, 80 tons 
of turnings to produce 1000 tons of in- 
got. Actually they are charging 11 per 
cent alloy turnings on the average and 
some companies are doing better. One 
of the smaller. interests is charging up 
to 22 per cent turnings. 


May Have Something 


Army Ordnance Department is in- 
vestigating the possibilities of utlizing 
current scrap from war materiel produc- 
tion for further manufacture instead of 
as melting stock. For example, a Woos- 
ter, O., manufacturer of landing mats 
for the Army Air Forces stamps 4-inch 
disks out of 10-gage sheets. In the be- 
lief these disks can be used for other pur- 
poses, a Cleveland interest has been 
purchasing them at a special scrap price. 
Recently it was believed the disks could 
be cold formed into windshields for 
armor piercing projectiles but further 
investigation revealed that would result 
in unbalanced shells. The Cleveland 
Ordnance District office now actively 
is exploring possibilities for utilization 
of these disks. Similarly, use of other 
scrap is to be investigated. 


Airlines Win Point 


Airline operators think they have won 
their struggle to get the Army to turn 
some two-engine cargo ships over to 
them for use on regular domestic routes. 
They expect to receive shortly a small 
number of these ships, perhaps 25. Head- 
ed by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, a com- 
mittee from this industry has assembled 
evidence that more of these ships are 
needed for purposes of war production, 
to transport key military and civilian per- 
sonnel, and also to carry an increasing 
amount of freight needed to keep war 
production lines going. 


Radical Shift 


There has been a radical 
cently in the controversy between Con- 
gress and the administration as to the 
size of the additional tax burden to be 
saddled on corporations and individuals. 
This develops through revelation the 
President appointed Fred M. Vinson 
as Director of Economic Stabilization 
because of his ability as a tax expert. 
Until May of 1938, Vinson was chair- 
man of the tax subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
Lately he has been conferring with the 
Treasury Department tax experts and is 
formulating a program to raise the ad- 
ditional 12-billion dollars which the ad- 
ministration has accepted. Whereas, a 
good many congressmen are determined 
no more than an additional five to six 
billions of tax burden be levied, they 
are going to find themselves under heavy 
pressure when Mr. Vinson swings into 
action. Additional taxation is demanded 
by the administration to halt the infla- 
tionary movement and to pay a greater 
percentage of the war's cost with cur- 
rent earnings, 


shift re- 
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READY-MADE DESIGN 
FOR TAILOR-MADE REQUIREMENTS 


Many machining operations which apparently require special equipment can often 
be done on standard machines with a minimum of tailoring. Machines of this type 
offer three big advantages: 


1. New design “bugs” have already been eliminated. 


2. May be changed back to standard arrangement for general purpose 
work when original requirement no longer exists; or used as is. 


3. Lower first cost. 


The illustrations at the bottom show how a precision grinding job was handled with this thought 
in mind by CINCINNATI Engineers. The part, an aircraft cylinder barrel, requires accurately 
ground surfaces on the diameter and adjacent face of the flange. To do these operations in the 
most rapid and accurate manner, both are finished in one setting of the work. This requires the 
grinding wheel head unit to be set at a 30° angle, so that the wheel would make a line contact 
with the flange (same as the diameter) and thereby produce the best possible finish. The 
headstock and footstock were interchanged for the purpose of directing the thrust of the 
cut against the headstock unit. In addition, the machine is equipped with a standard 
automatic infeed attachment giving the operator a chance to complete his non-productive 
chores during the grinding cycle. This set-up assures exceptionally close accuracy 
and rapid production. 


Our engineers will be glad to tell you how the CINCINNATI 10” Plain 
Hydraulic Grinder can be applied to your center-type work. Meanwhile, 
a quick appraisal of these machines may be obtained by looking 
at our insert in Sweets Catalog File. If you would like to 
have complete data, write to us for specification 
catalog No. G- 490-1. 


' CINCI-«*NATI 
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CENTERTYPE GRINDING MACHINES “ENTERLESS GRINDING MACHINES...CENTERLESS LAPPING MACHINES 
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Adequate Reserves Possible Under 
Tax Laws, Says Navy Price Chief 


Postwar credit reserve to be considered when Congress recon- 
venes in September. . . Business leaders fear heavy levies will 
impede ability to convert to peacetime activity and absorb 
fair share of workers returning from battlefields 


MANAGEMENT should be able to 
accumulate adequate postwar contin- 
gency reserves under existing tax laws, 
in the opinion of K. R. Rocky, chair- 
man, Navy Price Adjustment Board. 

In a supplementary statement filed 
with the House Naval Affairs Investigat- 
Rocky 


amending the renegotiation statute to 


ing Committee, Mr. opposed 
require allowances to postwar reserves, 
but took no position on the question of 
general legislation granting tax conces- 
sions to companies setting aside funds 
for use after the war. 

The question of postwar credit reserves 
is expected to be one of the principal 
issues before Congress when it recon- 
venes next month. House Ways and 
Means Committee wi!l undertake the 
study of renegotiation beginning Sept. 9. 

Business executives hold the view 
that the present tax system, by imped- 
ing accumulation of reserves from earn- 
ings, threatens the ability of many cor- 
porations to survive postwar readjust- 
ménts. Upon the capacity of manufac- 
turers to exist through this period of 
reconversion to civilian goods production 
depends their ability to provide their 
share of employment during the change- 
over period. 

It is feared that numerous small busi- 
nesses may fai! and many larger con- 
cerns will find it difficult to ho'd their 
labor organizations together during the 
critical period following cessation of 
hostilities, if private business is not al- 
lowed to build up:adequate reserves for 
postwar cOntitigencies. 

While most industrial companies _re- 
corded moderate improvement in earn- 
ings during the first half this year, pro- 
jection of these earnings for the full 
year is subject to a number of qualifi- 
cations. Operating costs are still ad- 
vancing and agitation for higher wage 
rates is gaining momentum, while price 
ceilings remain fixed. The effect of con- 
tract renegotiation needs to be consid- 
ered, and many companies are now ex- 
periencing contract cancellations or re- 
quests for slowdown of deliveries. 

First. half net earnings of 340 indus- 
trial companies aggregated $617 mil- 
lions, or 14 per cent above the com- 
bined earnings of the same cémpanies 
during the comparable 1942 period, an 

~ 
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earnings survey made by the National 
City Bank of New York shows. How- 
ever, first half combined net profit for 
this group was 22 per cent below that 
reported in same months of 1941. 

The increase in earnings of the group 
over a year ago accompanied a continued 
growth in volume of business by many 
companies, and a recovery by others 
whose volume was curtaied during the 
changeover to war work a year ago. 

For the 104 companies reporting sales 
figures, a gain of 38 per cent was re- 
corded over the first half of 1942. Sales 
increased considerably more than did 
net income after taxes, indicating lower 
margins of average net earnings per 
dollar of sales. Profit margins were nar- 
rowed despite the lowering of costs 
through improved efficiency and greater 
mass production of war goods. 

Tax details given by 201 manufactur- 
ing companies show that net earnings 


before taxes increased 12 per cent ia 
the first half, while reserves for federal 
ncome and excess profits taxes rose 11 
per cent over the like period a year 
ago. 

The United States 
Commerce states industrial companies 


Department of 


working on war contracts currently are 
putting aside nearly 70 per cent of their 
gross profits for tax payments, compared 
with 20 per cent in 1939. Nevertheless, 
the Commerce Department points out 
that net income of these corporat!ons 
after taxes in the June quarter this year 
was 20 per cent above the initial thre« 
months of 1942. 
profits after taxes have dec'ined 10 per 
cent since the third quarter of 1941, al- 


For non-war industries 


though sales have increased one third. 


4 breakdown of first half earning; by 
industries in the iron, steel and metal- 
working classifications, as compiled by 
the National City Bank of New York, 
is presented below. 

First Half 


Net Income Per 

Industrial (Millions) Cent 
No. Group 1942 1943 Change 
27 Iron, steel $98.3 $87.5 11.0 
12 Elec. Equip. 34.4 41.3 19.9 
24 Machinery 15.4 18.2 18.2 
22 Autos & Equip. 61.9 84.9 37.2 
19 Rail Equip. 10.6 13.1 24.5 

10 Metal Prod- 
ucts + 30.9 31.3 1.4 
+Other. 


Despite the increases during the first 











TESTS CAST IRON: Sir Godfrey Haggard, center, consul general of Great 
Britain watches as Dr. W. L. Merrill, General Electric laboratory engineer, 
second from right, explains how a cast iron bar is tested under pressure of 
60,000 pounds. Others in photo are: Christian Dantsizen, left, in charge 
of chemical developments at GE; C. G. Ramsey, second from left, 
Schenectady representative, Associated Electrical Industries of London; 
and W. V. B. Van Dyck, right, assistant to the president of |,G.E. 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 





half reported by a majority of leading 
industrial, railroad and utility companies 
in their sales, operating revenues, and 
also net incomes, there has been little 
change in the level of dividend pay- 
ments. According to a Department of 
Commerce compilation, the total of divi- 
dend disbursements in the first half was 
one per cent below 1942, but 24 per 
cent below the like 1941 period. 

Announcement that nearly $4 billion 
had been cut out of war profits to the 
close of July by contract renegotiation 
brings up one of the major problems cur- 
rently facing business executives. 

Separation pay under union contracts 
is one example of what faces industry. A 
recent estimate of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is that a minimum of six mil- 
lion persons will be displaced during the 
period of industry reconversion to civ- 
ilian goods output. Obviously, a sub- 
stantial percentage of these will be en- 
titled to from one t6 several weeks pay 
upon discharge and the aggregate amount 
involved is likely to be very large. 

As a means of reinvigorating and ex- 
panding private industrial enterprise, 
Representative Dewey (Rep. Ill.) recom- 
mends tax law revisions to encourage the 
nation’s return to a system of “risk capi- 
tal.” Mr. Dewey also favors loans by 
banks to local industries as an effective 
method of aiding the conversion of busi- 
ness to normal activities. He advocated 
that such loans be guaranteed by the 
government. 


Domestic Ferrous Scrap 
Consumption Up in 1942 


Domestic consumption of ferrous 
scrap in the United States during 1942 
totaled 60,265,151 net tons, compared 
with 59,216,256 tons in 1941, the pre- 
vious record year, the Bureau of the 
Census reports. The greater part of 
this increase in figures was caused by 
expansion of the 1942 canvass to in- 
clude concerns that used scrap in pro- 
duction of ferroalloys and for miscel- 
laneous purposes. 

Although total scrap used apparently 
increased there was a slight decrease, 
less than 1 per cent, in the tonnage 
charged to iron and steelmaking fur- 
naces. Total consumption of pig iron 
was 59,042,883 tons, 5 per cent above 
the prior year. Use of scrap in manu- 
facture of steel increased 3 per cent 
while pig iron charged directly to steel- 
making furnaces increased 7 per cent. 
Proportion of pig iron used advanced 
from 52.2 per cent in 1941 to 53 per 
cent in 1942. Proportion of purchased 
scrap used increased from 19.4 per cent 
in 1941 to 19.6 in 1942. Production 
of steel for ingots and castings increased 
4 per cent. 
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Peace Design Far Ahead of 1918 


World War 1 armistice caught country without reconversion 
program, contrasting sharply with intensive thinking being 


done on problem today 


WASHINGTON 
WHILE a great deal 


formulate and en- 


remains 
to be done to 
act legislation needed to guide 


the postwar reconversion program, 


there is every reason to feel en- 
couraged when compar'son is made 
between the intense postwar thinking 
at the present time with the absolute 
failure to formulate any postwar pro- 
gram during World War I. 

™ making this cemporison STEEI 
is indebted to Miss Stella Stewart, chief, 
Division of Historical Studies of War- 
time Problems, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Department of Labor. Miss Stewart 
has gone back over the record for the 
year 1918. 

Many men in respons ble places in 
World War I were deeply concerned 
lest the problems of winning the .war 
should divert attention from the cris’s 
that would confront the country when 
the fighting stopped and when, with no 
practical government supported pro- 
gram for industrial readjustment, labor 
would be set adrift in an economy which 
was not in the least prepared for redi- 
recting its activities. 

Nothing was done in an organized 
way about this problem for a number of 
reasons. The principal one was that 
all concerned thought that time was on 
their side, with the resu't that the armis- 
tice caught the country flat-footed. An- 
other was that President Woodrow Wii- 
son, when not engaged in directing the 
war effort, was immersed in his plans 
for world peace. 

Many members of Congress realized 
legislation was needed to insure an or- 
derly transition from wartime to peace- 
time activities. A series of bills and 
resolutions aimed at this objective was 
introduced but no serious debate was 
accorded them. No hearings whatever 
were held on the subject of postwar 
planning. These bills and _ resolutions 
were referred to various committees and 
nothing further was heard of them. 

The minute the war stopped, Con- 
gress embarked on a campaign to cur- 
tail expenditures. Throughout the re- 
mainder of 1918 “retrenchment” and 
“economy” were Congressional watch- 
words. During that same period the 
country was dazz'ed by the participa- 
tion of President Wilson in the peace 
conference. Upon his return Congress 
was engrossed in its historical debate 
as to whether we would or would not 


join the League of Nations. In _ the 
meantime business was allowed to shift 
for itself as best it might 

This is a brief digest of an exceeding- 
ly interesting analysis. Anyone inter- 
ested in reading it in detail can obtain 
a copy of Miss Stewart's report by writ- 
ing to the Director of Information, De- 
partment of Labor, 14th and Const tu- 
tion avenue, N. W., Wash'ngton 

During the first World War it was 
considered unpatriotic, pro-German, to 
talk about postwar planning or about 
anything else other than subjects con- 
nected with winning the war. Postwar 
planning in this war is completely out 
The lessons of 1918 have 


borne fruit and postwar planning now 


in the open. 


is considered generally as a_ patriotic, 
essential chore. 

Another big difference is in the admin- 
istration attitude on the subject of post- 
war planning. On numerous occas_ons 
President Roosevelt and other adminis- 
trative assistants have pointed out the 
need for postwar planning. This is in 
marked contrast with the laissez fair 
attitude of President Wilson 


Fear Character of Administration Plans 


The trouble at this time is not due 
to any oversight on the part of the ad- 
ministration as to the importance of post- 
war planning but rather to fears in many 
quarters as to the character of adminis- 
tration plans. 

Unlike the Congress of 1918, the 
present Congress is steamed up over 
the task of providing laws to make for 
an orderly control of the postwar change- 
over pattern. It is true Congress made 
a rather slow, fumbling start on its 
postwar planning. However, material 
progress was made in the last few weeks 
before the summer recess. Now, with 
the war on all fronts swinging in our 
favor, the belief that there is plenty of 
time to think about postwar planning 
has been dissipated. In fact, there is a 
jittery feeling among some of the lead- 
ing members of both houses over fears 
that needed legislative action may not 
be enacted soon enough. 

As a result of this realization, various 
committees of both houses are preparing 
to hold early hearings on bills aimed 
at controlling the economy after the 
war is over. It is principally because of 
this recognition that a number of Senate 
and House leaders have been spending a 

(Please turn to Page 123) 
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PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summaries of orders and regulations, together with offi- 
cial interpretations and directives, issued by War Production 
Board and Office of Price Administration 


INSTRUCTIONS 


IDENTIFICATION SYMBOLS: Quarterly 
identification symbols (3Q438, 4Q43, etc.) need 
not be shown in placing orders for class B 
product components or other production mate- 
rials, except controlled materials. For example, 
the identification “preference rating AA-1, al- 
lotment number W-1” is sufficient for the place- 
ment of an order for a class B product. 


The allotment number must be shown, how- 
ever, on all orders placed with preference rat- 
ings under CMP, even though the quarterly 
identification is not required. Applications for 
controlled materials must include a claimant 
agency pattern and manufacturers will be un- 
able to indicate it unless allotment numbers 
are placed on orders. 

For example, a class B product producer 
would be required to indicate that he was pro- 
ducing 50% of his products for the Army, 25% 
for the Navy, 20% for Lend-Lease, and 5% for 
civilian supply, if such were the case. 


The quarterly identification indicates the 
quarter for which an allotment is valid and 
must be indicated (1) on all authorized con- 
trolled material orders, except those being pur- 
chased under a blanket symbol, such as MRO 
and SO; and (2) on all allotments. The iden- 
tification, when it is required, must imme- 
diately follow the abbreviated allotment num- 
ber; for example, W-1-3043. 


CMP REGULATIONS 


LEASED EQUIPMENT: A person leasing 
equipment to others, which he agrees to main- 
tain in good order, may use either his own or 
his customer’s preference ratings and symbols 
to obtain repair and maintenance equipment. 
Preference ratings assigned by CMP regulation 
No. 5 may not be used to obtain items appear- 
ing in list A or B of priorities regulation No. 3 
and, therefore, list A of CMP regulation No. 5 
has been eliminated. (CMP No. 5) 


L ORDERS 


FIRE PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT: In- 
stallation of electrically or pneumatically con- 
trolled fire sprinkler equipment rated AA-5 or 
higher is now permitted without specific au- 
thorization by WPB when it is to be used for 
following purposes: (1) Protection of trans- 
formers, other oil-filled equipment or dip tanks 
if the equipment installed uses spray heads; 
(2) protection of powder rolls in plants manu- 
facturing explosives; (3) protection of modifi- 
cation hangar rooms and hangar rooms of air- 
craft assembly plants where the highest sprink- 
ler head is 35 feet or more above the floor. 
Application for specific authorization of pur- 
chase orders for signal and alarms equipment 
and air raid warning devices now is made on 
form WPB-1319. Permitted uses of copper 
and copper-base alloys are extended and per- 
mitted uses of other scarce materials are mod- 
ified, and restrictions on the use of lead are 
rescinded by changes in schedule A attached 
to the order. Required ratings of purchase 
orders for fire sprinkler systems and fire hose 
are raised from A-9 to AA-5. (L-39) 


OFFICE MACHINERY: Termination date 
of form PD-688, as revised April 26, used by 
office machinery manufacturers in applying for 
authorization to process permitted types of ma- 
chinery has been extended until Oct. 5. New 
apolications should be made on form WPB- 
1688 wherever possible. (L-54-c) 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES: 
Resumption of manufacture of non-industrial 
fluorescent lighting fixtures after Dec. 1 is au- 
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thorized by WPB, subject to weight limitations 
on metal used. Manufacture of these fixtures 
now is prohibited with demand being met by 
drawing on inventories which are due to be 
exhausted by December. Exemption from 
limits on the amount of metal used is pro- 
vided for portable industrial type fixtures, haz- 
ardous location types, and for use aboard ship. 
Certain industrial types formerly permitted are 
now banned with metal weight limits extended 
to all permitted types other than exempted 
fixtures. (L-78) 


PLUMBING, HEATING EQUIPMENT: Sale 
or delivery of plumbing and heating equipment 
is prohibited except om A-10 or higher rating. 
This covers sales of all except non-metallic 
equipment from the manufacturing level down 
to the ultimate consumer. All items of equip- 
ment costing less than $5 are exempted from 
the restrictions. Vitreous china equipment is 
not restricted but vitreous china equipment 
with fittings is restricted. (L-79) 
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CHROMIUM PLATING: Acid type chro- 
mium plating is now permitted on all types of 
cutlery. Use of chromium plating previously 
was limited to household table cutlery and 
hand hair clippers. Chromium plating is help- 
ful in retarding rusting and staining of carbon 
steel which now is used for cutlery manufacture 
since stainless steel was prohibited for this 
purpose. (L-140-a) 


BABY CARRIAGES: Production of 349,000 
baby carriages and 344,700 strollers, walkers 
and sulkies for the third quarter of 1943 is au- 
thorized by WPB. No additional allotment of 
materials is necessary to cover the increases of 
59,378 carriages and 79,300 strollers over 
previous quotas as needed materials are avail- 
able either from prefabricated parts in inven- 
tories of manufacturers or from idle and ex- 
cess stocks. Seven new manufacturers have 
been assigned quotas. (L-152) 


SCALES, BALANCES AND WEIGHTS: 
Certain types of scales, used primarily by 
farmers and having a retail list price of $5 or 
less, may be sold to retailers without a priority 
rating in amounts of less than $50. Form on 
which application is made for a preference 
rating to be used in the purchase of scales now 
is designated WPB-2581, although copies of 
the old form PD-857 may still be used. (L-190) 


SUN GLASSES: Restrictions on use of met- 
als in sun glasses and sun glass cases apply to 
parts as well as to complete products. (L-238) 


M ORDERS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER SCRAP: Segregation 
of beryllium copper scrap is now required. Or- 
der M-160-a provides for the reclamation of 
beryllium scrap, sets up the mechanism for 
segregating it and channeling it back to the 
manufacturer of the beryllium scrap master al- 
loy. WPB also amended order M-9-b, exempt- 
ing from its provisions control of scrap con- 
taining more than 0.10 per cent of beryllium 
content; and order M-160, withdrawing from 
the definition of beryllium all beryllium scrap. 
(M-9-b, 160, 160-a) 


TIN AND TERNE PLATE: Hand dusters 
and sprayers for agricultural uses have been 
placed in the category of permitted uses for 
tin and terne plate. (M-21l-e) 


TUNGSTEN: Conservation order M-29-b, 
relating to tungsten, has been revoked by WPB. 
It was explained that tungsten has been under 
allocation for such a long time that it is be- 
lieved stocks acquired without allocation are 
virtually non-existent. Therefore, tungsten 
now will be controlled by general preference 
order M-29 exclusively. (M-29-b) 


CALCIUM: Allocation order which has con- 
trolled distribution of metallic calcium since 
April 1 has been suspended until further notice 
by WPB. At the time calcium was placed 
under allocation it appeared as though a short- 
age would develop. Supply and demand now 
are well in balance. (M-303) 


P ORDERS 


BUILDING OPERATIONS: Preference rat- 
ings now are effective for any privately-financed 
dwelling units authorized by National Housing 
agency on a CMP construction schedule where 
application is filed within a limited period of 
time. The order previously provided that it 
was effective only for units actually authorized 
by NHA within the limited period of time. 
(P-55-b) 


PLUMBING, HEATING REPAIRS: Prefer- 
ence rating assigned for repair and replacement 
of plumbing and heating equipment has been 
raised to AA-5 from AA-10 by WPB. A certif- 
icate of need by the ultimate consumers now 
is required for purchase of plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment or parts costing over $5. Any 
person making sales of items costing less than 
$5 may use the AA-5 rating to replace his 
stock. The AA-5 rating may be used by a 
consumer to purchase parts or equipment 
(other than stokers) to convert oil-burning or 
gas-burning equipment to solid fuel-burning 
equipment. Steel and wrought iron pipe and 
steel sheets for use in making repairs may be 
purchased by use of the CMP symbol MRO. 
The rating authorized by CMP regulation No. 
5 (MRO) may be used for plumbing and heat- 
ing repairs and maintenance only by those in- 
dustries listed in schedules I and II of that 
(P-84) 


regulation. 


U ORDERS 


UTILITY SERVICES: Utilities now may 
grant extensions of utility services without filing 
applications with Washington when the re- 
strictions of a new order, U-1-f, are met. Do- 
mestic consumers who seek extension of elec- 
tric, gas or central heating service must be 
located in a critical housing area as deter- 
mined by the National Housing Administration. 
Water consumers need not be located in one 
of these areas, as long as other restrictions of 
the order are met. Industrial and commercial 
consumers must be engaged in an essential ac- 
tivity as defined in schedules I and II of CMP 
regulation No. 5. The cost of the extension 
must not exceed $1500 for underground con- 
struction or $500 for other construction. Sched- 
ule B of the order sets up complete construc- 
tion standards for each type of extension, set- 
ting forth the specifications of permitted mate- 
rials. In any case where construction or reno- 
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vation costs more than $200, permission for 
construction must be obtained under order L-41 
and the utility construction is governed by 
order U-l-d. U-1-f covers utility extension 
where construction or renovation cost is under 
$200, or where none is involved. (U-1-f) 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


IMPORTS: Ceiling prices of imported man- 
ufactured goods may be increased to a limited 
extent under provisions of a new “Maximum 
Import Price Regulation,” replacing revised sup- 
plementary regulation No. 12 to general maxi- 
mum price regulation. An importer, wholesaler 
or retailer of imported manufactured goods may 
calculate his maximum selling price by adding to 
his total landed costs no more than 75 per cent 
of his percentage markup or the identical dollars- 
and-cents markup established by him for a 
purchaser of the same class of goods during 
March, 1942. A manufacturer using imported 
materials may petition OPA for an increase in 
the price of the article he produces with these 
materials if he can show that the imported 
materials have increased so substantially since 
March, 1942, that he cannot continue to use 
these materials in the production of that ar- 
ticle or to continue to produce the article. 
Subsequent sellers may increase their maximum 
prices by adding to their purchase price the 
same markup allowed importers and other sell- 
ers of imported manufactured goods. An im- 
porter of manufactured goods may include as a 
part of his total landed costs items of trans- 
portation, insurance, customs duties and other 
expenses but may not include any increase in 
the foreign price made by the foreign seller 
after April 30, 1943. Increases im prices of 
imported manufactured goods are not allowed 
for foods, food products, animal and poultry 
foods, and feeds, or beverages. 

Importers of industrial materials may pass on 
increases in his total, landed costs directly to 
an industrial user or to an intermediate distrib- 
utor who sells them to an industrial user. He 
may not include in his selling prices increases 
in foreign invoice priee made by the foreign 
seller after Aug. 20. An industrial user may 
not exceed without permission his March, 1942, 
maximum selling price for the article he pro- 
duces with imported industrial materials. (Max- 
imum Import Price Regulation) 


Appointments-Resignations 
William B. Murphy has been ap- 


pointed deputy vice chairman for pro- 
duction, WPB. He was previously in 
charge of the Industrial Facilities com- 
mittee. He will direct all production 
activities within the WPB industry divi- 
sions and bureaus which report to the 
office of the operations vice chairman. 


—O— 


E. F. Tomiska of New York has been 
appointed director of the Containers 
Division, WPB. He succeeds Roswell 
G. Mower of Chicago who resigned. 
Russell Gowans, former president of the 
Western Crown Cork & Seal! Corp., will 
succeed Mr. Tomiska as deputy director 
of the division. 


—o— 


Harold J. Boeschenstein has been 
named coordinator of four war produc- 
tion divisions in connection with the 
production of pulpwood, pulp, paper and 
paper products. He retains his posi- 
tion as director of the Production Con- 
trols Bureau under program vice chair- 
man J. A. Krug. 


August 30, 1943 


Simplified System for Granting 
Individual Pay Raises Established 


War Labor Board permits increases without employers obtain- 


ing specific permission under certain conditions. 
for all employes limited to 5 cents per hour. 


. Average 
. Production costs 


must not show any appreciable advance 


WAR Labor Board last week offered 
employers a simple system for granting 
individual pay increases without obtain- 
ing the board’s permission, provided the 
raises remain within specified limits and 
do not force the employer to advance his 
prices to the public. 

Companies with 30 or fewer employes 
may make merit increases not exceeding 
10 cents an hour during any one year 
for straight-time work, if the total of 
such increases during the year does not 
raise the average hourly wages of all em- 
ployes in the plant more than 5 cents. 

However, the employe must not be 
given a higher rate of pay than the top 
wage paid by the employer between 
July 1, 1942, and June 30, 1943, for jobs 
of similar skill. No pay increases may 
be granted if they will result in “any 
appreciable rise in production costs,” 
furnish the bas's for a price increase, or 
violate the terms of a union contract. 

Companies employing more than 30 
workers were given three ways of allow- 
ing raises without board’s permission. 

Merit increases or automatic length-of- 
service increases may be granted up to 
10 cents an hour for straight-t!me within 
any year, or up to two-thirds of the dif- 
ference between the job’s minimum and 
maximum rates, whichever is greater. 
Total of such merit increases within any 
year must not exceed an average of 5 
cents per hour for all employes. 

Employes promoted to higher ratings 
may be given increases up to 15 per cent 
of their salary on their former job, or the 
minimum rate for the new job, which- 
ever is higher. 


WPB Simplifies Rules on 
Reproduction of Forms 


Simplified general rules governing the 
reproduction of War Production Board 
forms and orders have been established 
in priorities regulation No. 5, as amended 


Aug. 23. 


Any person may reproduce any WPB 
form, order or regulation, but when a 
form falls into either of the following 
classes, it must, when reproduced, bear 
on its face the words “specimen copy” 
or “information copy” in letters not less 
than 1 inch high or in 36 point caps: 


(1) Forms or orders which are de- 
signed to be issued by any government 
agency and which have not yet been 
signed by the government agency; for 
example, form GA-146 which is used by 
various industry divisions of WPB to au- 
thorize purchase or sale of particular 
goods. The limitation does not apply to 
forms which are both designed to be 
filed with the government agency and 
later to be issued to the applicant by 
the government agency. For example, 
the limitation would not apply to such 
forms as WPB-541 (formerly PD-1A). 

(2) Forms bearing a serial number, de- 
signed to be filed with a governmental 
agency and later issued by the agency 
but which have not yet been signed by 
the agency. A most common example 


of this class is form WPB-542. 


Forms may be reproduced by any 
process (photographic, printing, mimeo- 
graphing, or otherwise) but the following 


conditions must be observed: 


(1) If the forms are reproduced for 
filing with a government agency, the 
copy must be exactly like the officially 
published form as to paper, size, format, 
and arrangement of paragraphs or tables 
on each page. The color of the paper 
must be approximately the same as offi- 
cial copy. 

(2) Copies of all orders or forms bear- 
ing the signature of any official of the 
United States government or any other 
authorized person must include the sig- 
nature. This signature must be in type 
or print preceded by “(signed)” unless 
the entire order certificate is reproduced 
by photographic process. 

Statements contained in orders or 
forms to the effect that they may not be 
reproduced may be disregarded if the 
conditions of this regulation are 
plied with, unless the order or form 
states specifically that the regulation does 


not apply. 


com- 


Petroleum Supply Field 
To Get Priority Aid 


A Supplies Section, devoted exclu- 
sively to problems of petroleum supply 
distributors, has been established in the 
Wholesale and Retail Trade Division, 
War Production Board. 
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When Installin ¢ Bearin gs 
IT PAYS TO BE A “YES-MAN” 


These hints will help you get maximum performance from all types 
and makes of bearings. They are highlights from Hyatt’s Bearing 
Maintenance Handbook, and are published here as a wartime service. 


Yeo 


Keep bearings clean...away 
from dust, dirt and moisture. 
Leave them in original wrap- 
pings until ready for use. (Hyatt 


Roller Bearings are protected 
against rust and corrosion by 





——_——~—---—~ 


Yes 


When bearings or bearing parts 
are assembled on a shaft, apply 

















pressure to end of inner ring or 
race; when in a housing, apply 
pressure to end of outer race. 
Lubricate all shaft and housing 
















surfaces which are in contact. 


At 


a special lubricant) 
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Assemble bearing on shaft and 
into housing carefully to avoid 






scoring races and rollers. Lubri- 






cate thoroughly and regularly 






according to manufacturers’ 






specifications, using fresh, clean 






lubricant. 















READY SOON: The Hyatt Roller Bearing Maintenance Handbook js now on 
the press. Would a copy help y 


ou? If so, write on company letterhead to 
Department 204, Hyatt, Harrison, New Jersey. We'll be glad to send you 
a copy with our compliments. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION HARRISON, N. J. 
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Automotive industry registers 80 per cent increase in dollar 
volume of war production during past 12 months. . . Monthly 
totals moving higher but indications are output approaches 
peak, if not at that point already 


DETROIT 

EIGHTY per cent increase in war pro- 
duction in the past 12 months is the rec- 
ord of the automotive industry, in terms 
of dollar volume which unfortunately 
does not tell the whole story because 
it does not reflect voluntary price reduc- 
tions, renegotiations, contract cancella- 
tions and changes. 

Despite all restraining influences, how- 
ever, monthly totals move steadily high- 
er, preliminary reports for July adding 
up to $775,000,000 worth of output. 
This is an increase of over 27 millions 
from June, and 347 millions from July 
a year ago. At the present level annual 
production would be at a rate of around 
9 1/3 billion dollars. 

This total represents 2% times the 
wholesale value of all cars and trucks 
produced in the industry’s best year, but 
it should be remembered that the war 
production volume includes not only the 
principal motor companies, but close to 
a thousand parts suppliers and outside 
contractors as well, which are now 
lumped in with the motor plants to con- 
stitute the “automotive industry.” 


Percentage Increase Leveling Off 


It is likely that war production is ap- 
proaching, if not having already attained, 
a peak. A few more major plants still 
are some months away from even a fair 
production level, but their incidence may 
be counteracted by a decline in other 
plants and further price reductions in 
plants where volume production permits 
lowering of unit costs. August totals 
may show another increase over July, 
perhaps 20 millions or so, but percentage- 
wise the rate of increase is slowing 
rapidly. 

Some time ago Donald M. Nelson pre- 
dicted an annual volume at the rate of 
12 billions for the industry, or one billion 
a month. It is extremely doubtful if this 
figure ever will be reached. A peak level 
of 900 million a month, or annual rate 
of 10.8 billions would be an even more 
remarkable achievement than that al- 
ready recorded by the industry. 

In a radio address a week ago pre- 
sented by the World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation of Boston, Charles F. Ket- 
tering, General Motors research chief, 
added his two-bits’ worth to the thinking 
on how long it will take American in- 
dustry to reconvert to peacetime produc- 
tion. He said, “It depends on when 
and how the war is going to close. I 


think that if it’s evident five or six 
months in advance of the close of the 
war it’s going to close, then you'll have 
time to readjust, and the military people 
can advise you when to start reconvert- 
ing. But if it should stop very sudden- 
ly, you won't have that advantage. 
“We have two kinds of people who 
talk about a postwar world. There are 
those who look into a crystal ball and 
see a world entirely different from what 
we now have, and those who look down 
into the great cold places where worlds 
go when they are finished. I don’t be- 
lieve either one of them is right. I 





SHARE-THE-STEEL 


Steel consumers were asked re- 
cently by John T. Whiting, direc- 
tor, War Production Board's Steel 
Division, to continue voluntarily 
the Share-the-Steel drive. This 
drive increased available third and 
fourth quarter steel supply this 
year by more than a million tons 
through allotment cancellations. 

“Continued sharing of steel to 
help win the war is necessary be- 
cause requests for steel by the 
claimant agencies are more than 
4,000,000 tons above the available 
supply,” Mr. Whiting said. 











don’t believe we will have a new world, 
or a much different world, and I don't 
believe that our present world is going 
all to pot. The main factor we will all 
have to deal with after the war is the 
rate at which human beings can be 
trained to change. 

“Whatever we do we will have to do 
against great resistance, because people 
don’t like to change their minds. This 
will come from the people who know 
so much about the difficulties of doing 
anything that they are going to be afraid 
of the new thing because they think it 
won't work. But when you get down 
to finding out what you know and what 
you don’t know, there is so much more 
on the don’t-know side that we hesitate 
to call it to people’s attention.” 

This, if you can leap Boss Ket's gram- 
matical hazards, is pretty sound think- 
ing on the postwar world, not only for au- 
tomobiles, but for industrial activity in 
general. 


As mentioned in Sreet last week, a 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


new model of the North American P-51 
Mustang fighter plane, now in service 
on the battlefronts for several months, 
is powered by a Packard-built Rolls- 
Royce engine equipped with two-speed 
two-stage supercharger. Despite the 
fact this information has been widely 
published in recent weeks, and technical 
descriptions of the supercharger have ap- 
peared in both U.S. and British publica- 
tions, Packard until last week was per- 
mitted to say nothing about the devel- 
opment. 

George Christopher, Packard presi- 
dent, reported that the new supercharger, 
in effect, raises air warfare nearly two 
miles higher, and steps up engine horse- 
power to better than 1500. It comprises 
essentially two separate rotors, the first 
compressing air in fashion comparable to 
that of the single-stage supercharger and 
passing it on to the second rotor where 
it is compressed further. An aftercooler 
then relieves some of the intense heat of 
the compressed air before it is passed on 
to the engine intake manifold. 


Licks Difficult Design Problems 


Working in conjunction with Rolls- 
Royce engineers from England and Army 
Air Corps engineers, Packard licked a 
number of difficult problems in design 
and manufacture. The rotors or impellers, 
for example, are aluminum forgings 
shrunk on a splined steel shaft and ma- 
chined to precision tolerances. The as- 
sembly must be balanced to 0.0l-ounce- 
inch, and runout of the blades held to 
0.0002-inch. The need for such precise 
manufacture can be appreciated from the 
fact the impeller operates at speeds up 
to 25,000 rp.m. giving a_ peripheral 
speed of 1271 feet per second. The 
supercharger, it is pointed out, is gear 
driven and not turbodriven as are some 
other newer types of engine “boosters.” 
It is normally controlled without any ef- 
fort on the part of the pilot, although 
he has the option, when desired, of con- 
trolling the device, whether through a 
variable-speed transmission or gear shift- 
ing it is not disclosed. 

A British-built supercharger of the 
same design is used in Lancaster and 
Wellington bombers, Mosquito all-wood 
fighter-bombers and _ Spitfire pursuit 
ships. 

In connection with plant operations, 
Mr. Christopher pointed out that the 
Packard employe suggestion system is 
working out unusually well. In its first 
year of operation the plan produced 18,- 
330 ideas from employes, 9207 dealing 
with improvements suggested in shop 
operations. Of these, a review commit- 
tee has accepted 2338 and they have 
now been incorporated into practice 


Ideas considered especially meritorius 


( Material in this department is protected by copyright ond its use in any form without permission is prohibited 
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are forwarded to the War Production 
Board at Washington, and of the 389 
ideas submitted by all plants in the 
country and accepted by WPB as deserv- 
ing of recognition, 54 came from Pack- 
ard. 

Certain basic details of the power train 
which drives the M-5 light tank, built by 
Cadillac here in Detroit and until recent- 
ly by the Southern California Division 
of General Motors, have been disclosed 
by the army. It comprises two Cadillac 
V-type 8-cylinder 90-degree engines and 
two Hydra-Matic transmissions operating 
through a transfer unit into which both 
side-by-side mounted engines drive. Ex- 
cept for details required to adapt the 
units to tank design, both engines and 
transmission are identical with those 
used in Cadillac passenger cars prior to 
the suspension of production last year. 


Automatic Shift Invaluable 


The transmission is a combination of a 
fluid flywheel and automatic gear shift, 
and is said to make a tank so equipped 
extremely flexible and maneuverable, as 
well as capable of operating at sustained 
speeds with no slowdown to shift gears. 
By the same token, it is more easily 
mastered by new tank crews. Firepower 
on the M-5 consists of a 37-millimeter 
cannon and three machine guns. 

The local WPB office reports that the 
share-the-steel campaign among Detroit 
plants has been productive of 79,751 
tons, of which 59,402 tons were carbon 
steel and 20,349 alloy. The total amount 


represents tonnages which investigation 
proved could be canceled or deferred 
without interference to war production. 

Through improvements and redesign 
of packaging procedure, Studebaker has 
reduced measurements of unassembled 
military truck crates by 55 per cent, or 
from 878 cubic feet to 389 cubic feet. 
Chief revisions involved detachment of 
axles from frames, and a twin-unit pack. 


Survey of the status of automobile 
mechanics in 1325 automobile dealer es- 
tablishments throughout the country, 
made by the National Automobile Dealers 
Association, shows employment to have 
dropped from 9714 to 8797 in the period 
from Jan. 1 to July 1. As of the latter 
date, the 1325 dealers surveyed indicated 
a need for a total of 4437 additional me- 
chanics; also that they had lost 1608 
men to war industries, 1024 to the armed 
forces and 1696 elsewhere. Thus, losses 
in personnel since Jan. 1 total 4328, de- 
spite the fact total employment has 
dropped only 917. Sharpest losses were 
encountered in 1942, amounting to about 
40 per cent. 

While some women have been. pressed 
into service as automobile mechanics, 
consensus is that they have not proved 
satisfactory. The above group of deal- 
ers reports 483 women employed, and 
only one-third of the shops reporting 
rated the women as satisfactory replace- 
ments. 

Gradual abandonment of Kirksite or 
soft-metal dies in aircraft plants work- 
ing closely with the automotive industry 
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ARMY TRUCKS: To haul supplies for the United States Army and for 

other United Nations forces, Army trucks are being turned out in large 

numbers in this Dodge plant. Automobile and truck output currently 
averages about 20,000 units weekly. NEA photo 











has been in process over recent months. 
Ford’s Willow Run bomber plant and 
the Republic Aviation plant in Evans- 
ville, Ind., both closely tied to Detroit 
tool engineering practice, have turned to 
hard dies, despite their somewhat higher 
initial cost. In fact, some Detroit die 
interests maintain they can produce a 
hard (cast iron or steel) die at compar- 
able cost with the soft metal, consider- 
ing the fact the latter occasionally will 
crack at the very start of a run. Further- 
more the hard dies provide increased pro- 
duction and better accuracy in the 
formed parts. 


WLB Plans New Section 
To Settle Auto Disputes 


War Labor Board is planning to or- 
ganize an automotive section which 
would handle labor disputes of automo- 
bile and automobile body companies 
throughout the nation with jurisdiction 
over about 1,000,000 workers. With 
headquarters in Detroit, the section 
would settle disputes on a national basis. 

Under the present system, the na- 
tional and regional boards handle all 
automotive cases. David A. Wolff, De- 
troit attorney and veteran of labor ar- 
bitration, is to be chairman of the sec- 
tion. 


Nut, Bolt Recommendation 
Awaits Industry’s Approval 


Revision of simplified practice recom- 
mendation R60-30, relating to the pack- 
aging of carriage, machine and lag bolts, 
has been placed before interested groups 
for acceptance after receiving the approv- 
al of the standing committee in charge 
of reviewing and revising the recommen- 
dation and the standards committee of 
the American Institute of Bolt, Nut and 
Rivet Manufacturers. 


To Cut Variety of Safety 
Valves from 3000 to 200 


A simplified practice recommendation 
for iron and steel pop safety valves, 
identified as R201-43, has been approved 
for promulgation and is to be effective 
Sept. 15, division of Simplified Practice, 
National Bureau of Standards, an- 
nounced. 

Recommendation includes iron body, 
carbon steel body, alloy steel body, and 
pop safety valves, intended primarily 
for land steam service. Variety will be 
reduced from approximately 3000 to 200 
and the simplified list will satisfy 95 per 
cent of the requirements for these valves, 
considering models, inlet sizes, outlet 
sizes, and connections. 
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Thousands of Jeeps— 
the Modern American 


BEARING PROTECTION (iteseieerceres, 
: bearings equipped with 


Milpaco Oil Seals, the 
modern protection for 
bearings, which “seals 
in” the lubricant and 
“seals out’ dust, dirt, 
grit, water. 
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MICHIGAN LEATHER PRODUCTS CO. 


6311 LAFAYETTE AVE., EAST ° DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
Designers and Manufacturers of Oil Seals and Mechanical Leather Packings 
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New type engine mount, developed by Douglas Aircraft Co., 
reduces costs, simplifies repairs and eliminates necessity for 
certified welders . . . Inventors at Glenn L. Martin Co. share 
in income from patents 


SAVINGS in cost, simplification of re- 
pair in the field and elimination of the 
requirement for certified welders in 
manufacturing are three advantages cited 
for a new type of radial engine mount 
developed by engineers of Douglas Air- 
craft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. Typ- 
ical installation in a C-47 cargo airplane 
—military version of the former DC-3 
passenger liner—is shown in Fig. 1 with 
cowling removed to show propeller and 
engine unit attached to mount which in 
turn is supported by the nacelle frame- 
work. 

Engine mounts of this type are com- 
mon in virtually all large airplanes pow- 
ered by radial engines, the conventional 
design being of gas welded chrome- 
molybdenum steel tubing. Douglas re- 
vised the design to embody tubular sup- 


Fig. 2—Right, forged 
alloy half rings as they 
are received from the 
forgings supplier, with 
an assembly of the 
two halves at right 


porting arms bolted to bracket forgings 
at the rear for attachment to the nacelle 
and bolted to a forged steel engine ring 
at the front. Use of the forged ring at 
the front instead of the conventional tub- 
ing is the unusual innovation. 


Half-Section Rings Preferable 


A number of rings as received from 
the forging supplier are shown in Fig. 
2. These are half rings, it will be noted, 
although a number of mounts have been 
built of quarter-ring sections, prior to 
the time facilities were established to 
forge the larger half-ring sections. Half- 
section rings are preferable since they do 
not involve all the necessary checking to 
make sure the four pieces are in perfect 
parallel, and eliminate the need for flash 
welding two quarter sections into a half 
section before machining, together with 
the required magnaflux inspection of the 
weld, machining of the weld, etc. 

Before arriving at the machine shop 
the forged half sections are straightened 
in a press, heat treated, restraightened, 
sandblasted and magnaflux checked for 
imperfections. 

Upon entering the machine shop the 


Fig. 1—Left, engine mount on C-47 
two-motor cargo airplane is a com- 
bination of steel tubing and forged 
steel engine ring, bolted together 


rings are checked on a jig set up for the 
first milling operation, the operation it- 
self being shown in Fig. 3. The prelim- 
inary check is to make certain the rings 
are perfectly straight or flat, the check 
being made from the web of the section 
and not from the bosses. 

Bosses on the rear or nacelle side of the 
ring are held to within 0.005-inch of the 
parallel line, while the front surfaces, 
facing the engine, need not be held to 
such close tolerance. Milled surfaces are 
checked on a surface plate. 

The rings then move to a No. 3 vertical 
milling machine where the bosses are 
elongated, after which holes are drilled 
on the outer edge to accommodate the 
cowling. Angular bosses then are drilled 
and spotfaced on a compound angle set- 
up, and the rings continue on to a No. 2 
Simplex for milling the ends. A radial 
drill then puts the holes in each end for 
assembly and the pieces are back-spot- 
faced around these holes. In backspot- 
facing on the angular bosses, succeeding 
operation, an ingenious magnetic chuck 
arrangement hold the rings 
steady. Final step in the machine shop 
before inspection is burring of rough 
edges by portable tools. 

In the machining operations, it might 
be pointed out that the setups for drilling 
and spotfacing the angular bosses at com- 
pound angles, and the magnetic chucks 


is used to 


just mentioned both grew out of sug- 
gestions made by employes in the shop 
for improving speed and accuracy of the 
work. 

Machined rings are hung in a cadmium 


electroplating bath. Solution in the bath 
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iples tool life . . . improves 


ool “absentees” can hurt war production just as much 
ts the operator who stays away from his job. One large 
plant faced with the problem solved it this way. 

Every 4 hours time was lost in changing tools... regrind- 
img caused production to lag. They called in a Sun 
Cutting Oil Engineer who studied the problem and rec- 
ommended a change in cutting oil — to Sunicut 110. 
Here are the results. Instead of time out for changing 
tools every 4 hours they now change them only every 
12 hours — a 200% increase in tool lifel Sunicut’s trans- 
parency permits easy inspection of work while machin- 


finish . . . increases production’”’ 


ing . .. and a smoother finish is obtained. Because of 
less “time out” for tool changes production increased 
20% ...and is keing stepped up still more since 
machine speeds have now been increased one-third. 


Performance like this is winning Sunicut an outstanding 
reputation on all operations where a straight, sulphur- 
ized cutting oil is used. For longer tool life, better finish, 
increased production in your plant, call on a Sun Doctor 
of Industry to analyze your needs and recommend the 
proper grade of Sunicut today. Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Company, lLtd., Mentreal, Canede 


Torento and 
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includes cadmium oxide, sodium cyanide, 
sodium hydroxide and a brightener, oper- 
ating at room temperature. Voltage is 2%, 
current density 20 amperes per square 
foot. Depth of plated material is 0.0005- 
inch to conform to Army and Navy speci- 
fications. Plating operation requires about 
15 minutes, after which the parts are 
rinsed in cold water, then hot water, and 
dried. 

Fig. 4 shows a group of flash welded 
tubes which comprise the supporting 
arms of the mount as they are being 
oiled after cadmium plating. Plating 
process is similar to that used on the 
rings, except that after rinsing the tubes 
are placed in an oven at 250 degrees to dry 
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Fig. 3—Above, milling operation on 
ring bosses of half ring. Early de- 
sign involved quarter-section rings, 
flash welded into half ring before 


machining 


Fig. 4—Left, steel tubes for sup- 
porting arms of mount, with end 
cap and fitting flash welded to 
body. After plating, the tubes are 
oiled and sealed with steel plugs 


the interior thoroughly, after which they 
are immersed in oil heated to 160 de- 
grees, drained and fitted with a steel 
plug. The inner coating of oil, sealed by 
the plug, guards against possible chance 
of corrosion which might lead to corro- 
sion fatigue failure in the tube. 

Assembly of ring and tubes into the 
finished mount is quite simple, women 
operators being fully capable of handling 
the job. Machined brackets are set in 
their proper places in the jig. The tube 
assemblies are inserted into the brackets 
and securely bolted. Then, after small 
rubber insulation assemblies are inserted 
into the slotted bosses, the half sections 
of the forged ring are bolted to the sup- 
porting tubes and the two halves them- 
selves finally bolted together. All bolts 
are tightened to 300 pounds pressure, 
using torsion wrenches to insure uniform 
pressure on all bolts. 

Stainless steel firewalls are important 
elements of every engine, mount and 
nacelle assembly. Assembly of the firewall 
is simple, steel being sheared to general 
size, blanked out on a press, including 
the cutouts, edges carefully burred, and 
finally consolidated into the nacelle as- 


sembly. Drilling and riveting on the fire- 
walls is handled in the nacelle jigs. 
Inspection of Fig. 1 will show another 
firewall or ring on the forward face of 
the engine mount directly behind the 
exhaust manifold. This is also stainless 
steel, blanked and formed to shape, radial 
corrugations giving additional strength. 
Stainless steel commonly used in firewalls 
is the 18-8 chrome-nickel type stabilized 
with columbium. Some pressure is being 
exerted to conserve Stainless steel by com- 
pelling a switching to plain carbon steel 
firewalls on certain types of airplanes. 


Martin’s Employes 
Benefit from Patents 


Employes’ patent remuneration plan, 
under which an employe is given an equit- 
able share in any income derived from an 
invention through the licensing of outside 
manufacturing rights, has been instituted 
by Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore. Al- 
though the plan has been in operation 
only a short time, seven Martin inventors 
are already somewhat richer. 

The patent remuneration plan in no 
way conflicts with the War Production 
Drive su¢gestion box procedure, but is 
an added source of remuneration. 

Once the invention is disclosed to be 
patentable, the patent department con- 
tacts the inventor and ass'sts him in pre- 
paring the proper writeups, filling out 
the correct forms, and gathering together 
working models and other materials need- 
ed in order to apply for a patent. If the 
inventor's own models and plans are not 
sufficient, models and plans that will 
serve the purpose are prepared by the 
tool design, toolmaking and engineering 
departments. After the models and other 
material have been correctly prepared, a 
patent is applied for in the employe’s 
name and assigned to the company. 


California Aircraft 
Wage Schedule Approved 


New wage schedule for employes in 
California plants of Consolidated Vultee, 
Douglas, .Lockheed-Vega, North Ameri- 
can, Northrop and Ryan companies has 
been approved by the regional WLB and 
is now in effect retroactive to March 3. 
Minimum hourly wage rate is set at 75 
cents, and 14 “grades” of labor are estab- 
lished with minimum and maximum rates 
for each. Top grade or No. 1 is $1.40- 
$1.75, while the lowest or No. 14 is 75- 
80 cents. 

Beyond these limits the schedule per- 
mits establishing “A” employes in each 
of the top six grades who because of ex- 
ceptional qualifications may receive a 
premium of from 15 to 20 cents an hour 
beyond the basic maximum. 
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welding Pro 
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the book file we have is 
a valuable service 


.»» Why not take advantage of their 
helpful suggestions in your plant? 


These sheets bring to you the experience of a promi- 
nent welding engineer who, in a clear and concise 
manner, has placed on paper many types of welding 
applications applicable to almost every type of prod- 
uct manufactured from metal, maintenance, and con- 
struction. You may find just the answer to your prob- 
lem, but if not you surely will find an application 
that will stimulate your thinking. No designer. engi- 
neer or production man should be without this series 
which hundreds of manufacturers already have ac- 
claimed an outstanding contribution to lowered pro- 
duction costs through the application of welding. 
Initial sheets are FREE ... write us for them today. 
¥ 
HOBART BROTHERS CO., Box ST-834 
y TROY, OHIO 


“One of the World's Largest Builders of Are Welders" 
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E. PERRY HOLDER 


E. Perry Holder, president since 1940 
of Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has been elected president of Wick- 
wire Spencer Stee! Co., New York. Mr. 
Holder succeeds E. C. Bowers, who has 
Wickwire Spencer 
Although he is 
resigning because of illness, Mr. Bowers 


been president of 


Steel Co. for 17 years. 


will continue as a member of the board 
and the executive committee. 
—0— 

William P. Witherow, president since 
1937, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, and di- 
rector of the company for the past 10 
vears, has been elected chairman of the 
will continue to serve as 
president. Mr. Witherow founded the 
Witherow Steel Co., which later was ac- 
Donner 


board. He 


quired by Donner Steel Co. 
Steel Co. then was absorbed by Republic 
Steel Corp. and Mr. Witherow was vice 
president of Republic until his resigna- 
tion in 1932. 


— )— 


1. E, Harris, former superintendent, 
St. Paul works, International Harvester 
Co., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Harvester War Depot Inc., new- 
ly-organized subsidiary of the Harvester 
company, formed for the purpose of op- 
erating the Rossford Ordnance Depot. 
Joseph Russell, former general foreman 
of Harvester’s McCormick works parts 
warehouse, Chicago, has been named as- 
sistant swperintendent of the new organ- 
ization. 

—0— 

John M. McKibbin, manager, applica- 
tion data and training department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has received his com- 
pany’s highest honor, the Order of Merit, 
for distinguished service. 

—o— 

Alexander Kennedy Jr. has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the manager in charge 
of engineering, and Howard P. Bish has 
been named assistant to the manager in 
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charge of administrative affairs, Federal 
and Marine divisions, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Both positions 
are newly-created. 

—)— 

George D. Shaeffer has been appointed 
chief engineer, engineering departments, 
Gar Wood Industries Inc., Detroit, and 
A. C. Evans succeeds him as chief engi- 
neer, Road Machinery division. Other 
appointments by Gar Wood are: IL. C. 
Moreau, chief engineer, Hoist and Body 
division, and J. E. Monahan, manager of 
all hydraulic eng'neering. 

—)— 

A. J. Ebner, Freyn Engineering Co., 
Chicago, left Aug. 16 to supervise con- 
struction of open-hearth furnaces at the 
new steel plant of the Companhia Sid- 
erurgica Nacional, Volta Redondo, Brazil. 

ae 

R. Verne Mitchell, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of McDonald, Cool- 
idge & Co., Cleveland, and a director of 
Thompson Products Inc., also of Cleve- 
land, has been elected a director of Cop- 
perweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 

—)—— 

Chalmer Lafferty 
president of Chalmer Machine Products 
Co., Cleveland, a new company. 


— )-—— 


has heen named 


Paul Dietz has been appointed export 
sales manager, General Machinery divi- 
sion, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, succeeding the late Harlow Bradley. 
Associated with the Export division of 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., for the 
past 15 years, Mr. Dietz has been sta- 
tioned in Mexico, China and French 
Indo-China. 

—o— 

J. Sawyer Wilson, former emp!oy- 
ment manager, Republic Aviation Corp., 
Farmingdale, N. Y., has been named 
training manager. Howard E. Richards, 
who was in charge of industrial rela- 
tions at Rheem Mfg. Co., Sparrows Point, 


GEORGE D. SHAEFFER 

















































CLIFF DUNHAM 


Md., before joining Republic Aviation 
Corp. recently, succeeds Mr. Wilson as 
employment manager, and Donald W. 
Patterson, former personnel service su- 
pervisor, has been appointed assistant di- 
rector, industrial relations, for the night 
shift. 

silat cia 

Cliff Dunham, former purchasing agent 
for the Peoria plant, Willamette Hyster 
Co., Portland, Oreg., has been named 
Chicago purchasing agent, operating 
from the company’s newly-opened of- 
fice there. 


ee 

William D. Kennedy, vice pres dent, 
Wright 
N. J., has become manager of the Lock- 


Aeronautical Corp.. Paterson, 
land plant, Cincinnati, succeeding W. W. 
Finlay, who has been appointed head of 
the corporation’s industrial relations and 
personnel department. 
a 
M. L. Jarboe, secretary, Diamond Al- 
kali Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected 
vice president in charge of finance and 
Mr. Jarboe will 


position as secretary. 


accounts. reta'n his 


— )—_ 


Clarence Cc. Helmle, former head of 
the inorganic laboratory, General Elec- 
tric Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has joined 
the teclinical staff of Enthone Co., New 
Conn., where he will be 
gaged in plating equipment design, proc- 


Haven, en- 
ess development and technical service. 
— )— 


Jack Meyer has been appointed vice 
president and general superintendent, 
and L. T. Anderson has been named vice 
president in charge of sales and engi- 
neering, National Alloy Steel division, 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 


—— 
Allen B. Lindsay, president, Lindsay 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, has been 
named president and treasurer of Lectro- 
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etch Co., Cleveland, a new company pro- 
ducing marking devices. Elmer Schut- 
tenberg is vice president. 

1 

William M. Stabler has been appointed 
service manager, American Propeller 
Corp., Toledo, O., subsidiary of Aviation 
Corp. Previously, Mr. Stabler had been 
service manager for Aviation Corp.'s 
Liquid Cooled Engine division. 

—~— 

E. E. Duffy, former planning secretary, 
Wayne County Road Commission, De- 
troit, has been appointed director of pub- 
lic relations, American Road Builders’ 
Association, Washington. 

oe 

L. W. Teegarden has been named as- 
sistant general sales manager, RCA- 
Victor division, Radio Corp, of America, 
Camden, N. J. 

—o— 

Herluf Nielsen has been appointed 
chief metallurgist in charge of the tech- 
nical department, Kinney Aluminum Co., 
subsidiary of Kinney Lron Works, both 
of Los Angeles. 

—1)— 

Robert Onan has been appointed sales 
representative in the Chicago area for 
Duraloy Co., Scottdale, Pa. Mr. Onan’s 
office is located in the Wrigley building, 
Chicago. 

—o-- 

E. A. Stein has joined the engineer- 
ing department of Maysteel Products 
Inc., Mayville, Wis. 

—_O-— 

George J. Parker has been appointed 
time standards engineer, Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., heading a 
new department to develop time stand- 
ards in all plants for management con- 
trol. 

—— 


F. B. Schwartz, manager, Minnesota 
Pneumatic & Electric Tool Co., Minneap- 





Cc. T. RUHF 


Who has been elected president, Meck Trucks 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., as announced in 
STEEL, Aug. 16, p. 72. 
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olis, Minn., has been named special 
Northwest representative for the com- 
plete line of products of H. K. Porter 
Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. 

—o— 

Frank J. DeRewal, formerly associated 
with Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, O., has been placed in charge of 
metallurgical research and development 
for Delloy Metals and Penn Rivet Corp., 
Philadelphia. 

4 

Frank J. Staral has been named field 
engineer in the Chicago, Illinois and 
Iowa area for Alloy Casting Co., Cham- 
paign, Ill., and James H. Ross has been 
appointed field metallurgical engineer, 
Detroit. 

—— 

Richard W. Murray has been appointed 
brush engineering representative, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island territory, for 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

0 

Richard Hammerstein and T. J. Clark 
have been appointed to the engineering 
staff, Heat Treating division, Park Chemi- 
cal Co., Detroit. 

—o— 

H. L. Griffin has been appointed safe- 
ty engineer, Harbor Land Co., Fairport 
Harbor, O., subsidiary of Diamond Al!- 
kali Co., Pittsburgh. 

—_—(>-—— 

John Robert Doig Jr., physicist, has 
been appointed to the research staff of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
0. 

—1— 

Dr. Alexei Bach, Russian biochemist, 
and Dr. Te-Pang Hou, Chinese indus- 
trial chemist, have been elected to hon- 
orary membership in the Society of 
Chemical Industry, London. 

—— 

Colin Westerbeck has been 
St. Louis sales manager, Continental Can 
Co., New York, succeeding Elliott W. 
Beckett, now vice president and general 
manager, Continental Can Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd. Bertram M. Brock has been 
appointed manager of the newly-formed 
industrial relations department. 

1 

Fred F. Murray, former vice president, 
Oil Well Supp'y Co., Dallas, Tex., 
subsidiary of United States Steel Corp., 
has been elected president. Mr. Mur- 
ray, who is president of the Petroleum 
Equipment Suppliers Association and a 
director of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, succeeds Benjamin F. Harris, re- 


signed. 


named 


—o— 

D. T. Wellman has been placed in 
charge of the branch office Terminal 
Tower building, Cleveland, for Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. T. H. 


Caldwell Jr., formerly in Dow's Mag- 
nesium Production division, has been 
named to assist Mr. Wellman. 
vy 
C. N. Guerasimoff, former assistant 
chief engineer in charge of the Radial 
Diese! Engine division, Buda Co., Harvey, 
Ill., has been appointed chief engineer, 
Engine division. 
—) 
J. M. Tucker, who recently 
Massey-Harris Co., Racine, Wis., as as- 
sistant to the vice president and general 


joined 


manager, has been appointed general 
sales manager. Mr. Tucker and C. E. 
Krause, secretary and director of pur- 
chases for the company, have been ap- 


pointed to the board of directors. 


OBITUARIES . 


Albion James Wadhams, 68, a vice 


president and manager, Develonomert 
and Research International 
Nickel Co. Inc., New York, died Aug 
22 in Elizabethtown, N. Y 


ed 


division, 


Dr. Frank Waldo Merritt, 61, chief 
surgeon for Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp 
in Gary, Ind., for the past 22 years, died 
there Aug. 18. 

liibicn 

Adolph W. Meyer, 73, president, 
Watervliet Iron & Brass Foundry, Water- 
vliet, N. Y., died in Albany Aug. 19. Mr: 
Meyer was one of the founders of Water- 
vliet Iron & Brass Foundry in 1924. 


Raymond S. Dean, 59, president, R. 5 
Dean Co.. Chicago, died Aug. 22 in that 
city 

rer 

Irving Weiss, 44, president, Port Hu- 
ron Brass Foundry Co., Port Huron, 
Mich.. died Aug. 22 in Cleveland. An 
expert in light metal casting, Mr. Weiss 
is said to have been the first in the na- 
tion to cast -beryllium. 

iii 

Robert B. King, 45, general super.n- 
tendent of construction at the assem- 
bly plant which Austin Co., Cleveland, 
is building northwest of Chicago for 
Douglas Aircraft Corp., died Aug. 15 
in. Royal Oak, Mich. 

died 

Joseph R. Moffat, 52, superintendent 
of the second shift, Chevrolet Motor & 
Axle divisiion, General Motors Corp., 
Tonawanda, N. Y., died Aug. 19 in Buf- 
falo. Mr. Moffat had been associated 
with Chevrolet for 33 years. 

—— 

Thomas Gerardi, 53, president, Rinelli 
& Gerardi Marine Contracting Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died Aug. 18 in that 


city. 
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Chile Plans Steel Plant with 
100,000 Ton Annual Capacity 


New mill to supply two-thirds of country’s requirements. Will 
roll reinforcing, light structurals, thin plates and sheets, strip 
and have wire drawing facilities 


CHILE, long a supplier of high-grade 
ore to United States steel producers, 
now is planning construction of a steel 
plant to produce 100,000 metric tons 
a year, or two-thirds of the country’s 
annual consumption. 

It will be located in the Concepcion 
region, in the southern part of the coun- 
try. 

From plans now being prepared by 
Corporacion de Fomento, with main of- 
fices in the United States at 120 Broad- 
way, New York, equipment will be in- 
stalled to roll reinforcing steel, light 
structural shapes, thin plates and sheets, 
strip for making welded pipe, and fa- 
cilities for drawing wire. 

Cheap hydroelectric power is avail- 
able. However, there are complications 
with respect to metallurgical coke. Elec- 
tric blast furnaces of the Swedish Tys- 
land-Hole type, will be constructed— 
two, each with a daily capacity of 100 
metric tons. Other equipment will in- 
clude a bessemer converter, electric steel 
furnaces, a mixer and by-product coke 
ovens. 

Corporacion de Fomento plans to have 
the plant in operation by either late in 
1945, or early 1946. 

Use of electricity for the smelting of 
iron ore, as indicated, was decided upon 
chiefly for two reasons: Abundance of 
cheap hydroelectric power in Chile; the 


grade of coa! to be had in that country. 
Chile has the largest coal mines in South 
America, producing about 2,000,000 me- 
tric tons annually. It is a bituminous 
coal, good for domestic heating but not 
well suited for metallurgical purposes. 
Tests are now being run in the United 
States in an effort to develop a good 
metallurgical coke. 

As for iron ore and limestone, Chile 
is in good position. For many years, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has been obtaining 
high grade iron ore from the El] Tofo 
region in northern Chile. 

Fomento has purchased the 32 by 72- 
inch sheet mill installed by the Worth 
Steel Co., Claymont, Del., in the early 
thirties but not operated during the 
past few years. This unit will be used 
for rolling sheets and light plate and 
will be equipped with galvanizing fa- 
cilities. 


Mexican Nonferrous 
Mining Spurred by War 
Mineral and metal mining in Mexico 
has been sharply accelerated in the past 
year to help supply the United Nations’ 
war industries, according to a report by 
the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 


Zinc, manganese, antimony, tungsten, 


copper, fluorspar, mercury and graphite, 
are all moving in heavier volume to the 
United States as a result of this war 
effort. While exact figures were not 
revealed, it was said that ore concen- 
trates shipped amount to “hundreds of 
thousands of tons”. 

Expanded Mexican production is tak- 
ing place under an agreement signed 
last year between Mexico and the Unit- 
ed States for development of strategic 
resources. The United States is the 
chief market, and is helping with loans, 
technical advice, and transportation prob- 
lems. 


Mexican Tungsten 
Industry Modernized 


TUNGSTEN production in Mexico has 
been modernized under stimulus of 
North American war demand. 


Needed in producing armor plate, 
and high-speed tool steel, among other 
products, much of Mexico’s output is 
brought in by small, scattered mines un- 
der minor operators in the northwestern 
part of Mexico. Formerly these op- 
erators mined the metal for what they 
could get from traders. 

Metals Reserve Co has an agency 
in Nogales, Mex., under charge of K. C. 
Li, president of the Wah Chang Trad- 
ing Co. (China was the prewar normal 
source of tungsten for the United States 
and other countries) and Mr. Li is cred- 
ited with being most familiar with the 
tungsten industry. 

The agency offers uniform prices under 
a stabilized buying system, as an in- 
ducement to the small operators. 





senses: They Say: 





“After the war we of the American Federation of Labor 
want to see the vast majority of jobs provided by private 
employers rather than by the government.”—George Meany, 
secretary-treasurer, American Federation of Labor. 

° o co 

“Mechanized warfare apparently has not diverted the 
interest of the service men from the humanities to science 
or technology.”"—Dean Nicholas McD. McKnight, Colum- 
bia university. 

° o co 

“Defeat of the Axis will be but an episode in our con- 
tinuing struggle for a better, fuller, more secure life for the 
average citizen. Our country must face the questions of 
peace, and must face them inspired by the same faith that 
will carry us to the total defeat of the enemy on the battle- 
field."—-Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. Black. 

° ° co 

“The corporate form of organization is essential in a 

democratic country like the United States for carrying on, 


not only of large scale business, but also many types of 
small scale business.”—Vice President Wallace. 
° o o 
“In breathing spells we dig in on postwar plans, and 
are trying to keep in a position to convert quickly to peace- 
time needs. We will want to get the television quickly, 
as will many other units in the radio industry. We are 
prepared to make it, we know how to make it, we have 
made it, we expect to make it.”—-Eugene A. Tracey, presi- 
dent, Majestic Radio & Television Corp., Chicago. 
co co oO 
“While we can be optimistic about the course of the war 
there can be no complacency over our manpower situation.” 
Paul V. McNutt, chairman War Manpower Commission. 
oO o > 


“Steel consumers should hold inventories at the lowest 
level consistent with efficient operations, cancel tonnage 
not needed for current requirements and return unneeded 
allotments.” John T. Whiting, director, Steel Division. 
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Ordnance Depot 
Taken Over by 


Harvester Co. 


Newly formed subsidiary of 
International operates Army 
depot at Rossford, O., begin- 
ning Aug. 29 


OPERATION of the Rossford Ord- 
nance Depot, Rossford, O., was taken 
over from the Army by The Harvester 
War Depot Inc., wholly-owned subsid- 
iary of the International Harvester Co., 
on Aug. 29. 

The private operating company will 
offer employment to all present em- 
ployes of the government-operated depot. 

Change from Army Ordnance opera- 
tion to private industry operation at the 
Rossford Depot is in keeping with a 
policy announced by the Army to place 
operation of a number of ordnance de- 
pots in the hands of private industries. 

This arrangement was entered into by 
The Harvester War Depot at the re- 
quest of the Army. The company will 
receive for its services only a very small 
fixed fee. After the International Har- 
vester Co. received the request from 
the Army, it organized the subsidiary 
company, The Harvester War Depot 
Inc., for the purpose of operating the 
depot. 


Fourth of Rail Freight 
Provided by Steel Mills 


Nearly one-fourth of the freight ton- 
nage hauled by American railroads in 
1942 was either raw materials for steel 
plants for products of the mills, ac- 
cording to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

Last year the carriers hauled a total 
of approximately 1,421,000,000 tons of 
freight of all kinds. Of that total, 251,- 
000,000 tons consisted of iron ore and 
other steelmaking materials en route to 
steel plants. An additional 76,000,000 
tons consisted of shipments of iron and 
steel products from the steel mills to 
consumers. 


37,000 Women in 
Steel Plant Jobs 


Manpower shortages caused by with- 
drawals of men into the armed serv- 
ices have caused employment of women 
in steel plants to be increased 15 times 
over prewar levels. Currently almost 
37,000 are working in the plants in addi- 
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tion to about 27,700 employed in of- 
fices. They account for about one-tenth 
of total steel industry employment. 

Women have been found capable of 
handling a wide variety of plant jobs, 
such as operating cranes, serving as 
helpers on rolling mills and in open 
hearth departments, inspecting steel 
products at various stages of manufac- 
ture, running lathes and other machine 
tools, operating heating furnaces and 
driving tractors and trucks. 

Before the war, inspecting sheets of 
tin plate was almost the only job on 


which they were employed. 


Shorter Bayonet Saves 
362 Tons of Steel in ‘43 


American combat troops on all fronts 
are being issued a new, shorter, bayo- 
net, with a consequent saving in steel 
at home. The new bayonet is ten 
inches long, instead of 16, as formerly, 
but retains the same shape as the old 
type, and is said to be handier. 

It can be used as a trench knife, and 
is said to have been welcomed especially 
by jungle troops, paratroopers and air- 
borne infantry units. Saving in steel 
amounted to 362 tons of high-carbon 
type from estimated 1943 production, 
and for 1944, it is expected will amount 
to 500 tons. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Employs 78% More Women 


Employment of women in _ the 
production departments of Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., New York, increased 
78 per cent during the past year. A 
comparable increase was made in the 
office staffs. 


BRIEFS... 


United States Spring & Bumper Co., 
Los Angeles, pioneer Pacific Coast fabri- 
cator and heat treater of spring steel, 
has been presented the Army-Navy “E” 
for its part in the production of war 
equipment. 

—o— 

Inland Steel Co. announces that five 
blast furnaces at Indiana Harbor have 
maintained uninterrupted production 
for more than three years in what is be- 
lieved to be a group continuous opera- 
tional record. 

—o— 

Hall Machinery of Canada Ltd. has 
been formed by R. E. Stewart of Stew- 
art Construction Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, and F. C. Manning, Halifax, 
NN. S., and has bought the Hall Machin- 
ery Co., Sherbrooke. Present war con- 


tracts will be carried out and regular line 
of manufacturing will continue, includ- 
ing special mining equipment, mine 
cars, electric shovels and similar equip- 
ment. 

—)— 

National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation announces that its Industrial 
and Commercial Lighting Equipment 
section will sponsor a postwar annual 
lighting and equipment exhibition and 
congress shortly after the war. 

—o— 

Alvey-Ferguson Co. of California has 
established facilities in Los Angeles to 
manufacture conveying equipment and 
metal products cleaning and finishing 
equipment similar to products manufac- 
tured by the company in Cincinnati. 

—o-— 

Thomas Machine Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
expects to complete improvements total- 
ing $200,000 by the end of August, 
George P. Thomas, president, announces. 
Work inchides installation of additional 
machine tools, handling facilities, and 
additions to buildings. 

—o— 

Brainard Steel Corp., Warren, O., has 
opened offices for the Michigan area at 
416 New Center building, Detroit. 
Julian L. Gailey will be district sales 
manager. 

—_o— 

Eisler Engineering Co., Newark, N. J., 
has issued a 28-page illustrated catalog 
describing the specific line of small spot 
welding machines manufactured by the 
company. An eight page bulletin listing 
available types of small and heavy duty 
butt welders has also been published. 

—o— 

Watson-Standard Co., Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces use of substitutes for war 
scarce materials in producing a series 
of coatings. New coatings contain no 
tung oil, phenolic resin, or other crit- 
ical material. 

hinatihiade 

George S. May Co., Chicago, is dis- 
tributing new device, called the “Deduct- 
O-Graph”, which automatically shows 
proper payroll deductions for any em- 
ploye when properly set. It is avail- 
able to industrial companies upon re- 
quest. 

diinilipen 

Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co.’s em- 
ployes in the Chicago plants have set 
an all-time record in the firm’s 20-year 
old suggestion plan by turning in 206 
award winning ideas in the last three 
month period. 

—o— 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J., announces the location of 
its advertising department at 744 Broad 
street, Newark 2, N. J. 
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By A. H. ALLEN 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


NO REVIEW of the West Coast, 1943 
model, would be complete without refer- 
ence to electric power, and here the story 
is intimately related to the vast govern- 
ment-sponsored hydroelectric projects— 
Boulder dam in the south, Shasta dam 
in central California, the Columbia river 
projects in the Northwest, plus numerous 
other smaller units. 

To get an idea of generating capacity, 
consider the following list which in- 
cludes hydroelectric projects in the East 
for comparison: 


Kilowatts 
Boulder dam 1,300,000 
Shasta dam 450,000 
Columbia river projects ( Bon- 
neville, Grand Coulee, Rock 
Island ) 2,700,000 
Niagara Falls 1,200,000 
TVA 1,900,000 
Planned Colorado river Proj- 
ects 1,600,000 
Planned Columbia River Proj- 
ects 10,300,000 


The old story of power from govern- 
ment-built hydroelectric plants vs. private 
power from steam generating plants is 
very much debated on the West Coast as 
elsewhere. It simmers down to this. Gov- 
ernment projects do not have to carry 
the 25 per cent tax load of private plants, 
and hydroelectric plants do not consume 
a natural resource like coal or oil. These 
outweigh the fact that, operating on an 
equal basis, steam generated power prob- 
ably can be supplied at a lower cost than 
hydroelectric power, figuring in the cost 
of the relative investment, taxes, etc. 

Columbia river power costs about 25 
per cent less than electric power in San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, despite the 
fact that the Los Angeles power may come 
from Boulder dam. Rates in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco are about a par, the 
latter being supplied by Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., whose system is fed by both 
steam-generated and hydroelectric power. 
Industrial users are now being offered 
Columbia river power at rates far below 
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those of the private utility in Portland 
for example, the Portland General Electric 
Co., but are based on a minimum yearly 
consumption. 

Pacific Gas & Electric, which provides 
most of the power used in central and 
northern California, estimates that in 1942 
its system supplied 600 million kilowatt- 
hours to new or enlarged war industrial 
plants and to military establishments, six 
times the consumption of 1941 in defense 
plant The figure 
service to additional or extended plants 


preparation. covers 


and to bases of the armed forces. 

Since it requires 22,000 kilowatts to 
produce 2000 pounds of aluminum, it is 
easy to understand the centering of alumi- 
num reduction plants in the Northwest, 
where one-third of all aluminum produc- 
tion in the country is now concentrated 
in plants representing an investment of 
$125,000,000 and employing 10,000. 
Adding to this capacity, there are two 
new plants in the Los Angeles area cost- 
ing about $50,000,000. By December of 
this year, it is reported that aluminum 
production in the entire country will be 
at a rate of almost two billion pounds or 
nearly one million tons a year. 


Bauxite Reduced To Alumina 


Aluminum Co. of America operates the 
principal reduction plants in the North- 
west and in Los Angeles. Reynolds Metal 
and Olin Corp. also operate plants in 
Washington, all using bauxite as a raw 
material which must be reduced to 
alumina before being shipped an appre- 
ciable distance to the plants. Alcoa has 
a plant with five pot lines giving 180,000,- 
000 pounds yearly capacity on a 50-acre 
site near Vancouver, Wash., the plant 
employing 1500, and being financed by 
the company. A_ second plant, DPC 
financed, with four pot lines is located 
14 miles from Portland at Troutdale on 
the old Sundial Ranch. 


Near Troutdale there once was a very 
fine peach orchard, covering some hun- 


Grand Coulee dam is one of several power de- 
velopments vitalizing Pacific Northwest industry 
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ELECTRIC POWER SPARK! 
GROWTH IN NORTHWES 


dreds of acres. A year or so ago, the 
Defense Plant Corp. bought 100 acres of 
this orchard, ostensibly for a site on which 
to erect a rolling mill. Contractors’ crews 
descended onto the scene, ripped out 
thousands of trees and suddenly the proj- 
ect was dropped. For some strange rea- 
son the rolling mill had been shifted to 
Spokane, where it is now in operation, 
and the razed peach orchard is now 
nothing but a trailer camp, although 
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there were plans afoot in May to per- 
suade Alcoa and government officials to 
locate an extrusion plant on the site, 
principal difficulty being to find some 
building to house the extrusion presses. 

Close by the Alcoa operations in the 
Northwest are extensive deposits of alumi- 
num clays which might be used as a raw 
material should the supply of bauxite run 
out. Alcoa is not at all convinced that 
these clays can be used successfully, but 
if a suitable process could be worked out 
it would avoid the present long hauls on 
alumina from the Gulf Coast ports and 
preparation plants in Arkansas. 

Electric power is the tonic which has 
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PACIFIC COAST 


War exerts tremendous influence for expansion in area but 
basically electricity from the great Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
ville dams provides driving force for economic growth of 
region in metal reduction, shipbuilding, and airplane building 


vitaminized the industrial blood of the 
vast Pacific Northwest, flowing from its 
triangular heart bounded by Seattle, 
Spokane and Portland, Oreg. War in- 
dustry, too, of course has had its pulsat- 
ing effect, but basically it is electricity 
from the great dams at Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville on the Columbia River which 
is at once the driving power for industry 
today and the hope of industry here in 
the postwar world. 

Power naturally is closely allied with 
the metal industries, ferrous and non- 
ferrous, and already it has brought the 
great new aluminum reduction plants to 
Tacoma, Spokane, Longview and Van- 


a4 


Wash., and Troutdale, Oreg 


Shortly it may magnetize new aluminum 


couver, 


and magnesium industries to the area. 
For example, the new Oregon Electric 

Steel Rolling Mills at 

eventual production of 75,000 tons of 


Portland plans 


steel ingots annually, all of which will be 
rolled on merchant mills being installed 
at the plant Sizable stocks of choice 
shipyard scrap have been accumulated 
at the plant 

Electric power and the war have com- 
bined to give impetus to such important 
operations as now are under way at Pa- 
cific Car & Foundry Co. in Seattle where 
production of medium tanks has been 
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in process more than a year. 

With the assistance of 348 subcon- 
tractors, this plant is building a tank 
weighing 32 tons, of which 70 per cent 
represents steel produced from North- 
west scrap. Before the war, the Pacific 
Car plant was building trolley coaches, 
buses and railroad equipment. Now it is 
almost entirely on war work, principally 
tanks. Among the company’s new fa- 
cilities is a large electric steel foundry. 

Power drives the sawmills of Washing- 
ton and Oregon which have long lent to 
the district the reputation of lumber 
center of the country. A by-product has 
been the pyramiding of production and 
demand for plywood, so intensive that 
the Portland area now supplies an esti- 
mated 2,500,000,000 feet of plywood a 
year, based on %-inch 3-ply material. 

Power has brought the Northwest im- 
portant new electric steel foundries, 
practically all of them now busy on Navy 
work altogether, but some of them cer- 
tainly destined for an important postwar 
role. 


Aircraft and shipbuilding are two other 
“war babies” which have zoomed to 
major significance with the war. Four 
plants of Boeing Aircraft Co. sprawl over 
the south and east sections of Seattle, 
while two more are producing planes for 
Canada in Vancouver, B. C. Boeing is 
no newcomer to the airplane field, having 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary two 
years ago, but only in recent years has it 


60 


attained its present stature. It is the 
breeding ground of the famed B-17 Fly- 
ing Fortress, Strato-liners and other new 
planes as yet unveiled. 

Boeing Aircraft has two main divisions, 
one at Renton on Lake Washington near 
Seattle, and the other in Seattle, the latter 
extending over several plants, one an old 
Fisher Body plant. 


The Renton division was built original- 
ly to turn out the Sea Ranger, a two- 
motor patrol bomber for the Navy, but is 
now being equipped for a different plane, 
the nature of which cannot yet be dis- 


closed. 


Boeing Making Postwar Plans 


Deliveries of B-17 Flying Fortresses in 
1942 increased better than eight times 
over 1941, and the schedule this year 
will be boosted still further. 

Boeing is actively though quietly plan- 
ning for the postwar period. This is 
brought out in the company’s annual re- 
port, in which it is stated that—‘“Plans 
for postwar operations are being devel- 
oped to the best of the company’s ability. 
Research in aircraft design as well as 
studies of possible non-aircraft products 
which could be developed by the com- 
pany’s engineering talent and manufac- 
tured by its facilities are being conducted 
by a special division of the engineering 
department. 

Additional research studies, market 
analyses and surveys are being conducted 







Lumber industry of the region sees important 


possibilities in postwar era 


by an independent agency. These studies 
have been undertaken to better equip 
the management with information on 
which to base important decisions that 
will confront the company in the postwar 
future. 

Along this line of thinking is what 
Boeing calls a “conservative national 
campaign of institutional advertising,” 
the object of which is to acquaint the 
public with the company’s accomplish- 
ments and with its varied engineering 
and manufacturing talents and experi- 
ence which will be reflected in any fu- 
ture product to be offered for sale under 
the name of Boeing. 


Concentrating On Warplanes 

Engineering activity still is concen- 
trated on aircraft for war purposes and 
numerous changes have been made in 
the B-17F Fortress model. 

Boeing has increased its engineering 
field service activities, including the 
sending of engineers overseas to all com- 
bat zones where the Flying Fortresses 
are in action. Fundamental flight re- 
search likewise has been pressed and 
construction now is well along on one 
of the most modern wind tunnels and 
aeronautical laboratories in the industry. 

If past history is any indication, Boeing 
will be in there plugging when the war 
orders have dwindled. For one thing, it 
has the experience of the last war to fall 
back on, when the sudden cancellation of 
airplane’ orders forced the company to 
turn its woodworking crews to the build- 
ing of bedreom furniture and sea sleds. 
With the help of a large and aggressive 
crew of engineers it should be able to 
turn its welders, riveters and metalwork- 
ing crews to products required by a 
starved civilian economy. 

The company has moved a long way 
since the day in 1916 when William E. 
Boeing and a few associates started an 
“aeroplane” shop on the shores of 
Seattle’s busy Lake Union, ostensibly for 
the purpose of repairing a damaged sea- 
plane. Today Mr. Boeing has retired to 
the obscurity of a company consultant, 
but his namesake rolls on. 

Shipbuilding is at fever pitch in the 
Northwest, both in Navy yards at 
Bremerton and in private yards building 
for the Navy and Maritime commission. 
R. J. Lamont, president of Todd Ship- 
building & Dry Dock and the Seattle- 
Tacoma Shipbuilding Corp., believes that 
an important industry will continue even 
after today’s war-inflated yards have had 
the pressure removed, principally because 
the Pacific Northwest is closest to Alaska 
and to the Orient. Ships will be required 
to maintain a sturdy defense of the Pa- 
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cific Coast and to handle increased com- 
mercial and industrial life in Alaska. 
Russian development of the Siberian 
territory, Lamont suggests, also may mean 
much for postwar shipping from the 
Northwest. 

Lamont declares, “Puget Sound will 
emerge from this war with the most ex- 
tensive peacetime call on this industry 
that it has ever experienced; that’s what 
we're planning for.” 

Probably the most amazing emergency 
housing development on the West Coast 
is the Vanport project, near Portland, 
which was recently completed. Here on 
what was once virtually swamp land, 
living accommodations for 40,000 per- 
sons, including 9600 housing units, stores, 
schools, parks, police and fire depart- 
ments—a whole new city—have been 
erected to house workers at the Kaiser 
Vancouver shipyard, itself built up on 
“made land” pumped from the bottom 
of the Columbia river. 

Lumber always has been an -outstand- 
ing natural resource of the Pacific North- 
west. Hitherto abundant this natural re- 
source today is showing the effects of 
the age-old policy of wasteful utilization 
and as the age of waste draws to a close 
important postwar possibilities for the 
lumber industry loom ahead. 

The great Douglas fir belt for Oregon 


and Washington, one of the two prin- 
cipal “lumber yards” of the country, is 
estimated to encompass about 600 billion 
board feet which grows at a rate of 3 
billion board feet a year but at the same 
time slips back 9 billion feet by virtue of 
timber cutting. 


Accelerated Wood Industry 


Developments in wood chemistry, ply- 
woods, pulp and paper, and related prod- 
ucts, plus a vastly more intelligent forest 
management, are combining to sketch the 
outlines of an accelerated and efficient 
industry based on wood. Thirty mills 
in the district are manufacturing 
plywood, about 10 per cent of it so- 
called “exterior” plywood using the 
hot-press method with synthetic resin 
glues, and the rest “interior” board made 
by the cold press method with protein 
glues. 

Looking into the future, prospects for 
Pacific Northwest industry are seen cen- 
tering around hydroelectric power. In 
a recent address, Ivan Bloch, chief, mar- 
ket development section, Bonneville 
Power Administration, said the Pacific 
Northwest wm the short period of two 
years, has undergone tremendous changes 
and that by the end of the war the pop- 
ulation of the region will have increased 
by about one-half million. Its labor force 


Boeing airplane plants at Seattle and Vancouver are the breeding grounds 
for the famed Flying Fortresses. Postwar plans seen assuring aircraft industry 
promising future 


will have increased by 
50 per cent and the in- 
come of the region will 
have risen from about 
$2,000,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000,00 a year. Nearly 
400,000 of the area’s 
men will be in the 
armed service. 

These shifts have been 
caused by the war, he 
said, and when peace 
comes new shifts will oc- 
cur. For example, for 
the states of Oregon and 
Washington prob- 
ably about one-third of 
the population is en- 
gaged in war work. 

Many of those in the shipyards and 
other local industries 
from other points. What will become of 
them? This is the greatest problem of 


war have come 


postwar readjustment facing the area, in 
the opinion of Mr. Bloch, and although it 
will be faced throughout the nation, in 
proportion the problem of the region of 
the Pacific Northwest area will be great- 
er. The only way to meet it, he said, 
is to provide now for a basis of wider 
employment opportunities in regional en- 
terprises. This necessitates development 
of a program which will enable conver- 


sion of wartime industry in the area to 
peacetime production. 


( This is the third article of a series. The fourth 
will be presented next week.) 














THE BUSINESS TREND 


Complacency Only Minor 
Factor in Output Lag 


NOT “complacency” over good war news, but rather 
lack of manpower, material shortages, and design changes 
are the chief reasons given by 600 manutacturers tor 
failure of war production to attain projected schedules. 


Revised draft deferment regulations in an ettort to in- 
duce workers into essential jobs and the tightening ot 
federal controls over employment in order to direct the 
movement and placement of labor is being counted on 
by the War Production Board to push production above 


Ton-miles of freight handled by Class I carriers in the 
seven months ended July 31 was 18.7 per cent greater 
than in the like period last year; 62 per cent more than 
in the same months of 1941 and 138 per cent above the 
total for the corresponding period of 1939. 

Freight priorities policy is being considered by some 
government agencies, whose officials fear the railroads 
will not be able to cope with the peak autumn trattic due 
to lack of locomotives and rolling stock. 

Railroad operating revenues for the first halt this year 
were up 22.1 per cent compared with a year ago, while 
operating expenses increased 17.6 per cent. 


FOREIGN TRADE—Retlecting improved shipping condi- 


tions United States exports during the second quarter in- 
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needed products may be hard to obtain on schedule. 

WPB states the program scheduling in the heavy steam 
locomotive parts manufacturing field has resulted in as- 
surances from this group that the demand for an unprece- 
dented 200 per cent increase in production in 1944 would 
be met. 

Class I railroads had 27,795 new treight cars on order 
Aug. 1, compared with 36,453 on the same date last year. 
A total of 12,030 new freight cars were placed in service 
during the first seven months this year, against 51,606 in 
the like 1942 period. 


to the armed forces abroad but include lend-lease goods, 
which were by far the largest of any item reported in the 
totals. 

June exports declined 6 per cent from the record May 
total, but exceeded one billion dollars tor the second con- 
secutive month and represented a 55 per cent gain over 
the June 1942 total. 

Imports during June registered the sixth consecutive 
monthly gain. First half import total of $1.6 billion was 
9 per cent more than for the corresponding months last 


year. 
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Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) 

Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons). . 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 


*Dates on request. 


TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)! 


+Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 





Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 


Department Store Sales (change from like week a year ago)t 





Latest Prior Month Year 
Period” Week Ago Ago 
98.5 98.5 98.0 97.5 
4,265 4,288 4,196 3,674 
2,017 1,958 1,983 1,896 
4.218 4,239 4,119 3,972 
$41.6 $31.8 $49.0 $230.7 
19,820 19,800 20,130 20,200 
930+ 887 883 869 
60 51 48 174 
$18,241 $18,101 $17,706 $12,956 
4+-6% +11% —1% — 5% 
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1943 
Construction Valuation 1300 7 —. ’ ee rrT 1300 
In 37 States 1200+— f) -— e ° San aes 41200 
(Unit —$ 1,000,000) 1100 - —- 1100 
Public Works- Residential- 
Utilities Non-Res. 1000 F- - be 1000 
Total 1943 1942 1943 1942 : 900 + _-—__@ ; 900 & 
Jan $50.7 85.8 90.8 264.8 226.0 = Vv A IN A port 
Feb. 393.5 1129 95.9 2805 337.6 800 TOTAL VALUATION. IN 3 a 800 8 
Mar $39.7 123.0 159.7 216.7 451.1 | 
April § 303.8 127.7 101.7 175.6 397.0 
May 234.4 95.8 227.7 1386 445.8 
June 229.6 73.3 436.4 156.3 753.8 
July 183.7 50.0 327.3 133.7 616.4 
Aug 213.1 507.9 
Sept 129.6 593.6 
Oct 246.2 534.2 
Nov 241.0 413.2 
Dec 271.0 437.7 
Total 2,540.4 5,714.3 




















Foreign Trade 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 















































































































































Commerce 
(Unit Value—$1,000,000) 
Exports——_ Import s——— 
19438 1942 1941 1943 1942 1941 
400 Jan. 751 479 325 228 253 229 
Feb. 782 478 303 234 253 234 
200 Mar. 984 611 357 248 272 268 
Apr. 963 695 385 257 234 287 
0 May 1,069 525 385 281 191 297 
June 1,004 618 330 302 215 279 
July 627 359 214 278 
+ 400 Aug. 694 455 184 282 
4 300 Sept. 718 417 196 263 
Oct 776 666 199 304 
ieee 200 Nov 750 492 174 280 
100 sTEee t (SOURCE: U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE) —j 100 Dec 853 651 856 344 
OMe - — — - —_  — 
194) | 1942 i 1943 0 Total 7826 5126 2743 3345 
240 1941 1942 1943 240 
Commercial Steel Castings TILT TTT TTT yyy 
ot : 225 |- e 225 
et tons in thousands) 210 210 
——Orders— —Production— 195 DATA COMPILED BY BUREAU OF CENSUS | 195 
1943 1942 1943 1942 180 DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 180 
Jan. 213.1 150.5 154.7 1848 ] 
Feb. 1912 1799 151.5 183.7 8 965. A —__—}165 6 
Mar. 202.7 211.1 176.5 146.5 
Apr. 165.8 1912 1614 1496 § 150;+-— i ee {150% 
May 192.5 1996 163.8 131.5 8 135}- -— == 4 ———— ——_ - —_4135 8 
ag . or . 1382.0 120 [. ee" 120 
uly " J ° 135.7 
Aug. 141.2 mee 139.2 105 a Ss ~-——— } ——————+ 105 5 
Sept. . 77s . 1898 90 = 
Oct. . 179.5 é 152.1 
Nov. : 173.8 : 140.4 75 75 
Dec. . 172.3 ** 143.9 60 a ae 60 
Total .. 2,187.3 .. 1,679.2 45 at ee ——— a 45 
} ; 2 STEEL nn 
2 OSS PRS PPT OTT prtirtist iy 20 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—billions) $8,335 $7,812 $8,612 $7,322 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $147.3 $146.8 $144.4 $85.4 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $34.1 $37.7 $61.8 $49.1 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) 2.941 2,943 4,714 2.212 
Loans and Investments (millions)+ $46,899 $46,954 $46,822 $33,603 
United States Government Obligations Held (millions) $34,437 $34,464 $32,287 $19,509 
tMember banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, 15 items)t 245.2 245.3 244.2 231.3 
Industrial Raw Materials (Bureau of Labor index){ 112.3 113.5 114.0 100.8 
Manufactured Products (Bureau < Labor index)! . . 100.0 99.9 99.6 99.1 
41931 — 100; Friday series. 1926 — 100, 
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“BIG INCH”, our new oil pipeline 
from the Southwest, reached its eastern 
terminal at Phoenixville, Pa., late in July 
—only a few days short of a year from 
the day the first weld was made at Long- 
view, Tex.—a record that may stand for 
some time. 

The line is seamless steel pipe, 24 
inches in diameter with walls %-inch 
thick, assembled from various lengths 
bent and welded in the field. Construct- 
ed by War Emergency Pipelines Inc., at 
a cost of 95 million dollars, its capacity 
is 300,000 barrels of oil a day—equiv- 
alent to the daily delivery capacity of 
about 25,000 railroad tank cars. Dis- 
tance from Longview, Tex., point of be- 
ginning, to Norris City, Ill., and on to 
Phoenixville, Pa., is 1388 miles. To fill 
this line with oil requires 4,000,000 bar- 


WELDING THE 


"BIG INCH 


rels, equivalent to the total output of 
all oil wells in the country for a day. 
Construction early developed into a 
24-hour unremitting battle against mud, 
as much of the course through the first 
leg lay across swamps, flooded rivers or 
in generally difficult terrain. Mud clogged 
machinery dogged the movements of 
work gangs. Welders and other work- 
ers were frequently in mire up to their 
hips. Trucks had to be pulled by trac- 
tors. Despite all this, an average of 5 
miles of pipe went down every day. 
Because of disadvantageous conditions, 
some novel construction techniques were 
uncorked for the first time. Officials of 


Johns-Manville Corp., responsible for pro- 
viding suitable covering to protect the 
pipeline against corrosion, report one 
innovation as a conspicuous example. 

Usual method of employing ditching 
machines in pipeline excavation is to use 
two ditchers in tandem, each working on 
its designated section. This leads to much 
lost time and needless wear and tear on 
the machines because of the necessity of 
“roading” the equipment that has com- 
pleted its section around the ditcher 
working ahead of it. But Oklahoma Con- 
tracting Co. eliminated this needless “by- 
passing” by having the first machine cut 
only the upper half of the trench, fol- 
lowed by the second machine cutting 
the lower half of the same trench. This 
allows much more ground to be covered 
by the ditching machinery, since both 
ditchers operate continuously. No mat- 
ter how fast the line-up and tack-welding 
crews moved up with the line, the 
trench was ready for them. 

That the pace of construction was swift 


Fig. 1—A section-building gang lines up length of 

pipe which then 

welded, ready for roll welding. The long sections 
are easily handled by specially rigged tractors 


will be clamped. and tack 


Fig. 2—An operator completes assembly of a sec- 
tion, usually consisting of three lengths of pipe 
each about 40 feet long, with a continuous roll 


weld 


Fig. 3—Two tractors are shown carrying a 150- 
foot section to the end of the main line for 


tying-in 
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New pipe-laying and welding methods lead to a 5-mile-per- 
day pace in construction of world’s largest, longest oil pipeline 


from Texas to the East Coast 


may be seen from the accompanying il- 
lustrations furnished by Lincoln Electric 
Co. They show some of the methods 
used by the contractors to expedite the 
job. Procedure in constructing and lay- 
ing a typical section of the pipeline will 
be detailed. 

Section-building gangs, working far 
enough ahead of assembly operations on 
the main line to insure uninterrupted 
progress of line welding, prepare 120 to 
150-foot sections of the “Big Inch” in 
advance. Each section is made up of 
a number of short lengths of pipe welded 
together. 

Work is divided into two sets of op- 
erations. One gang tacks and welds the 
pipes to form the long sections; a sec- 
ond gang ties the section into the line. 
Several gangs are employed in making 
up the long sections since this work in- 
volves making three welds as against one 
required to tie in the section. 

On a convenient site adjacent to the 


Fig. 4—Another section is tied-in to the “Big 
Inch”. Crewman with sledge, left, is hammering 
on cross bars of a pipe clamp to drive it over the 
end of the fixed section and extend its grip equally 
to both sections. This done, the new section is 
aligned with the old, clamp is locked and weld- 


ing then begins 


Fig. 5—As members of the gang stand on both 
sections to help line them up, an operator makes 
the first tying-in weld. New sections remain sus- 
pended from tractor booms until weld is completed 


Fig. 6—Two operators make final roll welds join- 
ing a new section to the main line 


surveyed line for the trench, temporary 
piers of structural timbers are built up to 
knee-height at intervals of approximately 
30 feet. When these are lined up, a 
double-truck pipe dolly is mounted on top 
of each pier as needed. A Caterpillar 
tractor, especially rigged with a boom an- 
chored to its frame to enable it to handle 
the pipe, lifts a length—approximately 
40 feet—upon a pair of dollies. It 
then picks up another length and swings 
it into position at the end of the first 
piece. Still suspended from the tractor 
boom, the second pipe is slowly jockeyed 
back until the beveled ends of the two 
pipes are snugly together. At this point a 
heavy steel pipe clamp is put on, as 
shown in Fig. 1, and locked over the 
joint preparatory to tack welding. 

The clamp consists of two steel rings 





















somewhat larger in diameter than the 
pipe with flanges on the inside periphery 
to strengthen them. Square steel cross 
bars, serving as transverse spacers, are 
underneath the flanges between lugs 
which project inward from the rings to 
grip the pipe when clamp is closed. The 
spacers correspond in thickness to the 
length of the lugs, giving equal surface 
contact with both of the pipe ends be- 
ing joined. The lugs also help to dis- 
tribute the stresses in the locking rings 
more evenly. 

The clamp is hinged opposite the quick- 
acting toggle lock to permit easy dis- 
mounting and removal to the next posi- 
tion, a hook connection, Fig. 4, opening 
readily after the joint has been com- 
pleted. 

In lining up a joint, the clamp is placed 
on the fixed pipe section (the one on the 
dollies) and positioned so a portion of 
the cross bars extends past the pipe end. 
Then the section being held by the 
tractors is swung to fit inside these cross 


bars and is lined up as accurately as 


(Please turn to Page 96) 









TOTAL ELONGATION IN 2° 4 REDUCTION OF AREA PERCENT 


ROCKWELL "C” HARDNESS 


TENSILE STRENGTH & YIELD POINT LBS. 
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By A. S. JAMESON 


Works Metallurgist 
International Harvester Co. 
Chicago 
STEELS in the NE-9400 series with their lowe: 
nickel, chromium and molybdenum contents are be- 


coming more extensively used than the NE-8600 series 
and thus are further contributing to the conservation of 
our alloy reserves. As they were added to the NE steel 
list later than the 8600 series, information on their prop- 
erties and uses is not too plentiful. This article sup- 
plies data on the use of NE-9437 for alloy bolts for- 
merly made from SAE-3100, 4000 and 4100 series steels 
A preliminary survey of the tensile properties and hard- 
enability of NE-9437 steel indicates that it could satis- 
factorily replace the standard alloy steels of a similar 
carbon content. 

Fig. 1 compares the average tensile properties of 
A-3140 (SAE-3140) with those of five heats of NE-9437 
or NE-9440 (9437 and 9440 have overlapping carbon 
contents and the same alloy range). 

It will be noted from Fig. 1 that for all practical pur- 
poses the two steels have the same properties when 
heat treated by oil quenching and tempering to a hard- 
ness range of 25 to 40 rockwell C in 0.525-inch ASTM 
standard test bar size. This statement can be extended 
to cover all sections under 0.525-inch and also larger 
sections up to where complete hardening in quenching is 
obtained throughout the particular section hardened. 
The term “complete hardening” would mean here that 


a hardness of not less than 45 rockwell C was obtained 


Fig. 1—Tensile properties based on rockwell 
C hardness of five heats of NE-9440 (dotted) 
vs. A-3140; ASTM 0.50-inch test bars 
Fig. 2—Comparative hardenability of 16 heats 
of A-3140 vs. 10 heats of NE-9440 
Fig. 3—Tensile properties of NE-9437 %-inch 
N.F. bolts, based on tempering temperature 
Fig. 4—Micrograph of lamellar pearlite par- 
tially spheroidized, etched in 2 per cent Nital, 
shown at 1000 diameters 
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MILLOY STEELS 


NE-9437 as a Bolting Material 


throughout the section after quenching. 

The Jominy end-quench hardenability test can be 
used to predict the maximum bar size in which the re- 
quirement of “complete hardening” can be attained. 
Fig. 2 gives the minimum, maximum and average hard- 
enability curves for 10 heats of NE-9437 or NE-9440 
and 16 heats of A-3140 (SAE-3140) steel. 

The chemical compositions shown in Fig. 2 opposite 
the minimum and maximum are the actual compositions 
of the heats which showed the highest and lowest values 
and are not necessarily the minimum or maximum ranges 
of the heats tested. 

By using the cooling rates shown at the top of Fig. 2, 
the maximum bar sizes or uniform section in which “com- 
plete hardening” is obtained and therefore, tensile prop- 
erties comparable wth those shown in Fig. 1 can be cal- 
culated. See Table I. 

As the majority of bolts for automotive use are less 
than 1 inch in diameter, the NE-9440 steel has the 
hardenability required to replace A-3140 or any other 
alloy steel of the same class. 

Physical Characteristics of NE-9437 Wire for Cold 
Heading: Specifications for wire for cold heading pur- 
poses usually include diameter tolerances of plus or 
minus 0.002-inch up to %-inch and plus or minus 0.003- 


Fig. 5—Micrograph of spheroidized pearlite, 
etched in 2 per cent Nital, shown at 1000 
diameters 
Fig. 6—Tensile properties of NE-9437 (of 
slightly different analysis than that in Fig. 3). 
Bolts were %-inch N.F. and properties shown 
are based on tempering temperature 
Fig. 7—Tensile properties of NE-9437 %s-inch 
N.F. bolts compared with rockwell C hard- 
ness values 
Fig. 8—-Same as Fig. 7 except slightly different 
analysis 
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Fig. 9—Relationship of rockwell C hardness readings 
on threaded end to brinell readings on top of head of 
NE-9437 %-inch N.F. bolts 


Fig. 10—Tempering temperature vs. rockwell C hard- 
ness readings on end of threaded section of NE-9437 
%-inch N.F. bolts 





TABLE I—Hardenability in Terms of Bar Size 


Hardenability Value J-45 
Distance from Quenched 

End 1/16 of an In. 
Min, Max. Ave. 
NE-9437 6 9 
NE-9440 
A-3140 


Minimum Cooling Rate 
°F ./Sec. 


Min. 


Maxim 
which 
given 
at 1300°F. 
produce 45 R“C” 


Max. 


to 


% 


to exceed 010-inch which includes 
both partial amd total decarburization. 
Totally decarbimrized depth should be 
not more than 0.005-inch. 

This test is for the purpose of ensur- 
ing a carbon content of 0.40 per cent 
at the pitch diameter of the threaded 


um Bar Size im 
tensile properties 
in Figure (1) are 
applicable 
(Inches) 
Max. 


1% 


Ave. 


% 1% % 





inch on %-inch diameter and larger as 
well as requirements for surface finish. 
In addition they may call for tensile 
property, hardness and microstructure 
tests which include austenitic grain size, 
decarburization limits and structural re- 
quirements. 

The austenitic grain size is usually 
determined by the McQuaid-Ehn test. 
Specifications usually call for an ASTM 
grain size range of 1 to 4 or 5 to 8, 
depending on the application. Where 
the hardenability of the steel is low, a 
coarse grain (ASTM 1 to 4) may be de- 
sirable. However, in the majority of 
cases, a fine grain (ASTM 5 to 8) is 
specified in order to eliminate dangerous 
grain growth during heating for hard- 
ening operation. NE-9437 should al- 
ways be specified fine grain (ASTM 5 to 
8) as should A-3140, A-4042 and A-4140 
(SAE-3140, 4042 and 4140). 


The tensile properties, hardness and 
microstructural requirements in reality 
form three methods of specifying the 
same thing as they are all inter-related. 
If the hardness is low, the tensile 
strength will be correspondingly low 


and the microstructure also will reflect 
this condition. The tensile properties 
are, however, a little more revealing 
than a hardness test for they will show 
surface and internal defects as well as 
give values for elongation and reduction 
of area which are measures of ductility 
or the ability of the steel to be deformed 
in cold heading without cracking. These 
tests are made with the aim of predeter- 
mining the ability of the wire to be de- 
formed in cold heading without crack- 
ing. A specification in general use calls 
for 110,000 pounds per square inch maxi- 
mum tensile strength; 35 per cent mini- 
mum reduction of area; hardness of 96 
rockwell B maximum filed flat surface; 
microstructure showing spheroidized or 
partially spheroidized cementite. 
Decarburization as determined by 
microscopic examination is specified not 


bolt, thereby providing maximum ten- 
sile strength at this line for a given 
heat treatment. 

The tensile properties and hardness of 
the two heats of 0.616-inch round NE- 
9437 annealed and cold drawn wire from 
two sources used to obtain the data giv- 
en later in the article were as shown 
in Table II. 

There was some variation in the an- 
nealing practice of the wire from one 
source as the microstructure varied from 
partial pearlitic to fully spheroidized as 
illustrated in Figs. 4 and 5. On the 
wire from this source the decarburization 
varied from 0.005 to 0.015-inch from 
one side of the wire to the other in the 
same cross section. The wire from “B” 
source had a decarburization depth of 
0.10-inch. It cannot be said the NE- 
9437 showed any more tendency toward 
decarburization than wire of standard 
analyses. 

The austenitic grain size of both heats 





TABLE Il—Physical Properties of Annealed and Cold Drawn Wire (NE-9437) 


Yield 

Point 

PSI 
83,000-95,000 


Heat 
A 
B 81,000-82,000 


103,000-105,000 
102,000-104,000 


Reduction 
of Area 
%o 


58-63 


Hardness 
Rockwell B 


93-95 
95-98 


Elongation 
% in 2” 
24-25 
26-28 
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shown in pounds per square inch 
(P.S.L.) in Figs. 3 and 6 as the tensile 
strength of steel is usually expressed in 


Fig. 11—Tensile strength vs. hardness of end of threaded section of NE-9437 


bolts is shown here 


Fig. 12—Relationship of tensile strength to per cent elongation in 2 inches 


of NE-9437 bolts 


this manner. However, there is no una- 


nimity as to the method of determin- 
ing the area of a threaded section from 
and 54. which this unit or psi strength can be 


was in the fine classification (ASTM 5 to heat “A” was 55 rockwell C 





8) when determined at 1700 degrees 
Fahr. after 8 hours carburization fol- 
lowed by slow ‘cooling. 

The wire was cold headed into %-inch 
hexagon head bolts, heat “A” into a 2%- 
inch length and heat “B” into 3-inch 
lengths. No difficulty was experienced 
in heading except where microstructures 
such as illustrated in Fig. 4 were met. 
These sometimes resulted in opening up 
of the heads. 

The bolt heads were trimmed hexagon- 
al and a one inch length National Fine 
(N.F.) thread was cut on the body. 

Heat Treatment and Physical Proper- 
ties of NE-9437 Bolts: Several thousand 
bolts from each heat were hardened by 
quenching in oil from a continuous belt 
type atmosphere-controlled furnace. The 
hardness of the bolts in the “as 
quenched” condition was from 52 to 57 
rockwell C, the highest frequency of 


rockwell C for “B” heat. These read- 
ings were taken on the threaded end of 
the bolt. 

The hardness taken on the top of the 
head ranged from 495 to 514 brinell. 
These readings indicated that full hard- 
ness was obtained in quenching which 
would ensure the maximum tensile prop- 
erties after tempering. 

Sample bolts were tempered from 800 
to 1200 degrees Fahr. at 50 degrees 
Fahr. intervals. In the case of heat “A”, 
the tempering time at heat was 1 hour, 
whereas, heat “B” was tempered for 2 
hours at heat for each temperature. 

The tensile properties of the bolts ob- 
tained at the various temperatures are 
shown in Figs. 3 and 6. The hardness 
of the bolts tempered for 2 
heat is slightly less than for heat “A” 
tempered for 1 hour at heat. 

A value for the tensile strength is 


hours at 





TABLE IlIl—Unit Stress Determinations 
Area in %”" N.F. 


Diameter 
Measured At 
Basic minor dia. 
Mean dia, between basic minor and pitch 
diameter 
Pitch diameter 


Threaded Section 


Tensile Strength (PSI) for a 


(Inch) 47,000-Pound Load 
0.243 193,400 
0.256 183,7 

0.271 173,000 





TABLE IV—Table of Areas for Calculating 
Pounds-Per-Square-Inch Values for Bolts 


Diameter Threads per Inch 
of Bolt Coarse Fine 
(Inches) (NC) (NF) 
4 : 20 28 
s 18 24 
% 16 24 
Ye 14 20 
1, 18 20 
is 12 18 
K 11 18 
% 10 16 
% 9 14 
1 & 14 


Area in Square Inches 
Coarse Fine 
(NC) (NF) 
0.0318 0.0364 
0.0525 0.0580 
0.0775 0.0878 
0.1063 0.1188 
0.1419 0.1600 
0.1819 0.2030 
0.2260 0.2560 
0.3345 0.3730 
0.4618 0.5095 
0.6057 0.6798 





calculated. There appear to be three 
methods in use obtained from the fol- 
lowing diameters and three correspond- 
ing psi values obtainable as shown in 
Table ITI. 

Note that there can be a 20,000-pound 
per square inch difference between the 
extremes of the three methods, which is 
a difference of more than 10 per cent. 
An area calculated according to the sec- 
ond method has been used for psi values 
shown in this article, for it is believed 
to be the one which comes the closest 
to approaching the unit stress values 
found in cylindrical tensile test bars. 
For example, translating 47,000 pounds 
into a hardness value of 38 rockwell C 
(Fig. 3) and applying this hardness value 
to Fig. 1, we have a value of 186,000 
pounds per square inch. 


Calculated on this basis, that is, an 
area obtained from the mean between 
the basic minor diameter and pitch 
diameter of the thread, the areas for vari- 
ous bolt sizes with N.C. (National 
Coarse) and N.F. (National Fine) threads 
are shown in Table IV. 


It should not be overlooked, however, 
that the shape of a threaded section may 
distribute the load in such a way as to 
actually give a higher tension value than 
a cylindrical bar of the same diameter. 
The “notch” effect from the contour of 
the threads at their roots perhaps enters 
this picture. 

It is common practice to specify and 
inspect bolts by hardness values. The 
data for the two heats of NE-9437 or 
9440 steel are given in Figs. 7 and 8. 
This brings up another po'nt which is 
often a source of controversy, especially 
when one inspection department uses the 
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brinell method to check hardness and an- 
other uses the rockwell hardness method. 


Assuming that the brinell hardness 
reading is taken on the top of the head 
and the rockwell hardness on the end 
of the threaded section, a standard con- 
version chart (rockwell C to brinell) can- 
not be used with A-4042. The reason is 
that the head, which is a larger section, 
does not have the same hardness as the 
threaded section after a given heat treat- 
ment. Obviously, the two hardness read- 
ings cannot be expected to check. 


Fortunately tests on NE-9437 or 9440 
bolts show that a standard hardness con- 
version table, Fig. 9, can be used, the 
hardenability being sufficiently high to 
make this conversion practicable. 

Comparison of NE-9437 Bolts with 
Units Made from Other Chemical An- 
alyses: Bolts compared are %-inch N.F. 
Assuming a hardness specification for 
bolts of 30 to 38 rockwell C, the NE- 
9437 steel bolts can be tempered to 
meet this requirement at 1000 to 1050 
degrees Fahr. after oil hardening. 


Fig. 10 is a comparison of two heats 
of NE-9437 with two heats of A-3135, 
one of A-4042, one of a special chromium 
steel designated as 5040 and one heat of 
NE-1340. The NE-1340 steel bolts have 
to be tempered at a lower temperature 
in order to fall into the same hardness 
range. 


In Fig. 11 the relationship of the hard- 
ness to the tensile strength is shown for 
the various analyses. As this relationship 
should be the same for all steels of this 
general type when “fully hardened” and 
tempered uniformly, this chart is sig- 
nificant only as a means of determining 
that the bolts have been properly hard- 
ened and that the hardness has pene- 
trated throughout the whole section. 
Should the line for any steel fall signifi- 
cantly below the control line, it would 
indicate either (1) the lack of sufficient 
hardenability due to a deficiency in the 
necessary alloying elements required to 
promote depth of hardening or (2) in- 
complete hardening in quenching, due 
to too short a period of heating above 
the critical range or (3) a delay in quench- 
ing that caused a drop in temperature 
below the critical range. 
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NE Steels” and the “NE Steel Se- 
lector”, address Readers’ Service De- 
partment, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 
Price $1.00 per set. 











The relationship of the elongation 
value to the tensile strength is not the 
same for all alloy compositions. This 
and the reduction of area values are con- 
ceded, generally, as being measures of 
toughness. The reduction of area value 
is preferred as it is independent of the 
gage length and in this respect differs 
from the elongation value which is de- 
pendent on the gage length and is also 
affected by the proportion of threaded 
section to the unthreaded body. It is, 
therefore, difficult to make exact com- 
parisons between bolts having a different 
thread length and of a different total 
length. It is, however, a very impor- 
tant value. 

An elongation value of at least 6 per 
cent in 2 inches is preferred in a hard- 
ness range of 30 to 38 rockwell C or a 
tensile range of 150,000 to 180,000 
pounds per square inch, a value about 
half that obtained from a _ cylindrical 
test bar of the same hardness. From 





TABLE V—Table of Minimum Tensile Strength in Pounds For Alloy Bolts 


Diameter Coarse (NC) Thread Fine (NF) Thread 
of Bolt Yield Point Tensile Strength Yield Point Tensile Strength 
Inch in Lbs. in Lbs. in Lbs. in Lbs. 
y 4,290 4,770 4,920 5,460 
Ys 7,800 7,880 7,840 8,700 
Ny 10,500 11,600 11,850 13,200 
ve 14,350 15,900 16,000 17,800 
ly 19,150 21,300 21,600 24,000 
* 24,500 27,300 27,400 30,400 
Ny 80,500 33,900 34,600 38,400 
M4 41,800 46,800 46,600 52,200 
% 57,600 64,700 63,700 71,400 
1 75,800 84,800 85,000 95,200 
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Fig. 12 the NE-9437 steel bolts appear 
to meet this requirement and compare 
fevorably with A-3140 steel bolts as well 
as bolts made from the other alloy an- 
alyses. 

From the data presented in Table V 
which shows the minimum yield point 
and tensile strength, values for each 
size and thread can be set up. These 
values represent approximate P.S.I. 
(pounds per square inch) values as fol- 
lows: 


Diameter Yield Tensile 
of Bolt Point Strength 
Inch P.S.I. P.S.I. 
%to % 135,000 150,000 
% to l 125,000 140,000 


The use of lower values for bolts % 
to 1 inch in diameter is necessary to take 
care of occasional heats of steel which 
may have a lower hardenability. A 
glance at Table I will show that we may 
have heats of minimum hardenability 
which will produce less than the normal- 
ly expected tensile values, at least in sizes 
between % and 1 inch. 

These minimum values listed in Table 
V, can be controlled by specifying a 
minimum rockwell C hardness value of 
30 or a minimum brinell value of 277. 

In order to insure that the bolts have 
a satisfactory degree of toughness, a 
minimum elongation value of 3/32-inch 
over the length of the bolt can be speci- 
fied. 





TABLE ViI—Toeble of Maximum Tensile 
Strength in Pounds for Alloy Bolts 


Tensile Strength 


Diameter (Pounds) 

of Bolt (NC) (NF) 

(Inches) Thread Thread 
% 5,720 6,560 
rs 9,460 10,450 
Se 13,960 15,800 
te 19.150 21,400 
uy 25,500 28,800 
Ys 82.750 36,500 
By 40,700 46,100 





A table can also be set up showing 
the maximum tensile values which will 
serve the same purpose as specifying an 
elongation value (see Table VI) as also 
can a maximum hardness limit, a 340 
brinell or 38 rockwell C. Table VI lim- 
its the tensile strength to about 180,000 
pounds per square inch maximum. 


Metal Spraying, Correction 


Illustrations used in connection with 
the article “Here’s How to Keep ‘em 
Running” in the August 16 issue should 
have been credited to the Metallizing 
Engineering Co. Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y. Inadvertently, the photographs 
were credited to another company. 
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ORDNANCE QUALITY STEELS 









Standard Alloy Steel for Airplane Parts 


is made by modern tool steel practice in Disston electric furnaces 
under precise controls and expert supervision. Experience and facilities 
at Disston combine to produce Aircraft Quality steels of exceptional 


soundness and cleanness. 


Standard Alloy Steel of Gun Quality 


as produced by Disston in electric furnaces is proving highly satisfac- 
tory for automatic rifle and torpedo parts, and for 37 m/m shot and 
gun barrels. Disston methods and standards result in superior steel 


of this type. 





THE DISSTON TECHNICAL STAFF is at your service without obligation 
for metallurgical and engineering cooperation on any problems concern- 
ing Ordnance Quality steels. Write fully to Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., 826 Tacony, Phila. 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
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induction 
risen to 


ELECTRICAL 
heating has 
such prominence in this war 
of production and so much 
confusing theory has been 
written about it that it ap- 
pears desirable to make an 
attempt to discuss it in its 
simplest terms. 

At the outset, one fact 
should be stressed; namely, 
that the laws governing 
high frequency induction 
heating are simple and 
known. Ohms law, trans- 
former ratios, established 
laws of heat flow and the 
like do not fall down, and 
no alchemy is introduced, 
as a number of persons 
would seem to believe, in 
considering high frequency 
induction heating prob- 
lems. 

An induction furnace is a 
transformer. The primary 
of the transformer is the 
furnace coil. The secondary 
of the transformer is the charge. The ra- 
tio of, the transformer is the number of 
primary turns to one. The effectiveness 
of the transformer as a furnace depends 
upon coupling between primary and sec- 
ondary or load, the resistance of the sec- 
ondary or load, and the insulation which 
allows the heat energy to accumulate in 
the secondary or load. 


Alternating Current Hugs Surface 


Alternating current tends to flow at 
the surface of a conductor rather than 
throughout its section, as direct current 
would flow. The higher the frequency 
of the alternating current, the more it 
tends to hug the surface of the conductor. 
The load, therefore, in the induction 
furnace can be assumed to be on- 
ly the surface portion of what- 
ever charge is in the primary coil; 
and the resistance of that load will 
be greater as the frequency is increased 
and the effective current path is reduced 
in section. This is substantially the only 
reason for high frequency; that is, by 


using a high frequency, the resistance 


loss in the charge can be increased to 
the point where the charge cannot carry 
the induced current without becoming 
heated. 

Coupling between primary and _ sec- 
ondary or load is important. As in any 
good transformer, coupling should be as 
close as possible; that is, the primary cur- 
rent path should be as near to the sec- 
ondary or load current path as possible. 
Cylindrical coils and charges are easy to 
make—they fit together nicely; but there 
is no electrical reason why the primary 
windings and load cannot be (and they 
are) of square, triangular or of any other 
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INDUCTION HEAT 


Understanding the operation of 
electric induction heating equip- 
ment is not difficult if you follow 
this simple concept which clears 
away much of the “mystery” that 
has surrounded the subject 


By FRANK T. CHESNUT 
Secretary 
Ajox Electrothermic Corp. 
Trenton, N. J. 


section so long as they are maintained in 
close inductive relation. 

Internal heating, external heating, 
blade or edge heating and spot heating 
all require transformer theory in their 
operation. Even relatively thin charges 
such as sheets can be heated by sur- 
rounding primary coils if the frequency 
of the primary current is kept sufficiently 
high to prevent the current flowing in 
one side of the sheet from opposing the 
return current flowing in the opposite 
side. 

A charge need not necessarily be a 
solid chunk of metal of round, square or 
other section before currents can be in- 
duced into it. It may comprise many ir- 
regular pieces of conducting material 
thrown together as the scrap of a melting 
charge. In this case, the induced cur- 
rent flows in the charge where the pieces 
are in contact, but mainly where they 
are in contact and near the inducing coil. 
The coupling then depends upon whether 
the points of contact between the charge 
pieces are near the coil or away from 
it. 

Large pieces have few points of con- 
tact and the coupling may be poor. Small 
pieces have many points of contact and 
usually provide a good load. If the 
pieces are too small (powder, for in- 
stance) the contact resistance becomes 
objectionable. 


Heating is accomplished by current 
flow induced into a charge by trans- 
former action—yes, plain everyday cur- 
rent, flowing through the resistance of 
the charge as in straight resistance heat- 
ing. There is some heating due to eddy 
currents but this is of a minor nature 
and ubually can be disregarded. Like- 


wise, there is some hysteresis 
heating when the load is 
magnetic but this too is rela- 
tively slight and can be ig- 
nored where the ultimate 
temperature to be attained 
is above the _ recalescent 
point. The writer has al- 
ways felt it to be a little 
superfluous to try to explain 
the heating as due to mole- 
cules in the charge trying 
to line themselves up with 
the rapidly alternating field 
thus causiig friction and 
heating. 

He has also felt that there 
is more fancy than fact in 
the statement that in rapid 
surface heating the heat is 
first generated in the surface 
and then later, as the sur- 
face loses magnetism, in 
the subsurface layers, pro- 
gressively. Actually, as the 
surface loses magnetism, the 
field and hence 


currents do 


magnetic 

the heating 
penetrate further into the charge, but 
the principal heating is still very pre- 
dominantly at the surface, and falls off 
logarithmically in the subsurface layers. 
Current penetration may vary consider- 
ably as a steel load progressively be- 
comes nonmagnetic but even at the end 
of a run, the heating at the surface is 
very much greater than at any other part 
of the charge. 


Many Factors Influence Heat 


Of course, the relation between 
amount of heat developed from hysteresis 
losses, eddy current losses and plain in- 
duced current flow depend to a consider- 
able extent on size, type and shape of 
the work, arrangement of inductor coils, 
frequency, and other factors—one of the 
most important of which is final tem- 
perature desired. There is no definite 
relation between frequency and speed 
of heating unless the element of power 
is also brought into the picture. With 
sufficient power, the speed of heating 
can be made the same over wide varia- 
tions in frequency. In forging opera- 
tions, the real criterion of speed of heat- 
ing by electric induction is the rate at 
which heat flows by thermal conduction 
from the surface portion te the center 
of a charge piece. If the charge is. large 
a lower frequency will allow the heat 
to be generated in the piece further 
from the surface. If the charge is small 
a higher frequency should be used to in- 
sure that the energy is absorbed before it 
reaches the center of the charge. 

In the practical commercial range of 
frequencies for heating bar stock for 
forging 75 and 105-millimeter shell 
bodies, there is little to choose from so 
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FORGINGS 


Forging presses up to 2000 tons in size are busy 
forging Armament Breach Housings and other 
war essential Heavy Steel and Alloy Forgings. 











MARINE SHAFTING 


Three large, modern equipped machine shops 
accurately finish Struthers Wells Forged Pro- 
peller Shafts, Line Shafts and Thrust Shafts for 
Marine service everywhere. 


CRANKSHAFTS FOR DIESEL 
ENGINES 


Struthers Wells’ experienced modern engineer- 
ing and production craftsmen are producing 
large numbers of Forged Diese] Engine Crank- 
shafts for America’s war power needs. 


STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 


TITUSVILLE FORGE DIVISION 
TITUSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 











far as speed of heating is concerned. 
In heating a 3-inch diameter bar from 
cold to the forging temperature, for ex- 
ample, the average effective depth of 
current penetration for 1000-cycle cur- 
rent is about 0.3-inch. The penetration 
for 3000-cycle current is about 0.2-inch. 
Most of the energy is changed to heat 
near the surface proper with either fre- 
quency, but with the lower frequency 
the heating band is slightly deeper than 
for the higher frequency. 

The heating time in either case must 
be sufficiently long to allow the heat to 
be conducted to the core so that, con- 
sidering the lapse of time between the 
time the power is turned off and the 
piece is forged, the center and surface 
portions of the bar will be at substan- 
tially the same temperature. No matter 
which frequency is used, the time to 
bring the piece to a uniform forging 
temperature will be about the same. 

The actual heating time can vary, de- 
pending on how the piece as a whole is 
brought up to temperature. The power 
may be very large at the start, bringing 
the surface to the maximum temperature 
qu'ckly; then the power may be dropped 
sharply to the point where the outside 
temperature will not overshoot while the 
center portion comes to temperature. 
This method heats the piece in the short- 
est possible time but is usually waste- 
ful of equipment and hard te control. 
The method preferred by the writer is 
to use a comparatively simple power 
time cycle in wh'ch power averages a 
constant figure over the duration of the 





run and the center and outside portions 
of the bar come up together. Less power 
and far less control equipment is re- 
quired. 

In an actual installation which I be- 
lieve is well designed, 100 kilowatts are 
used to heat a 19-inch length of a 3-‘nch 
diameter steel bar to 2200 degrees Fahr. 
for forging a 105-millimeter shell. The 
heating cycle is 4 minutes, the frequency 
1000 cycles. At the end of 4 minutes, 
the bar is of uniform temperature. Of 
course, five or six bars are being heated 
simultaneously so that the production 
rate is but a fifth or sixth of the un't 
heating time. 

A 2%-inch diameter bar is heated for 
2 minutes and 20 seconds for forging a 
75-millimeter shell. For a l-inch diam- 
eter piece. 1 minute; and for a 7-inch 
square billet, 15 minutes, respectively, 
have been found sufficiently long to ob- 
tain unformity of center and surface tem- 
peratures. 

Where thin surface hardening is re- 
quired, an ultra high frequency with hich 
power may save equipment cost. In 
some instances, only a very thin surface 
layer need be hardened and if frequency 
and power are sufficiently h'gh to limit 
heating to that area, a real saving can be 
effected. A frequency of 500 kilocycles 
generated from a tube converter may 
have real merit. 


For the deeper hardening now being 
practiced. where the charge diameters 
are over 2 inches, for instance, any fre- 
quency above 1000 cycles can be effec- 


tive. For smaller diameters frequencies 


of 2000, 3000 and 10,000 cycles and up 
are necessary to be certain that the heat- 
ing will be effectively limited to the sur- 
face areas. With a given amount of 
power, the heating can be more effec- 
tively limited to the surface by using 
higher frequencies. 

The selling price of high frequency 
equipment varies widely depending up- 
on the application, the type of generating 
equipment and the control desired. Table 
I can be considered approximately in 
line with present day costs. The figures 
are for the electrical equipment com- 
plete but not installed. The price in 
each case includes at least one spare 
furnace. 





TABLE I—Cost Data on Induction Heating 


Equipment 

Type of Cost per 
Equipment Range in Power Kilowatt 
Motor- 

Generator 50-1200 Kilowatt $180.- 70 
Spark gap con- 

verter S8- 40 230.-150 
Vacuum tube con- 

verter 5- 100 475.-275 





Induction heating is here to stay and 
as rapidly as peacetime effort replaces 
war-t'me effort, the high frequency heat- 
ing equipment installed for making guns, 
bombs, tank and aircraft parts will be 
turned to the automotive and peace- 
time trades. Induction heating equip- 
ment is not expendible. 





X-Ray Unit Inspects 
Casting in 5 Seconds 


Metal castings can be X-rayed for 
defects at a rate of one every 5 seconds 
by means of a new mass production X- 
ray machine developed for a Midwestern 
war plant, Westinghouse engineers dis- 
closed recently. The unit is capable of 
inspecting as many as 17,000 airplane 
castings 'n a 24-hour day. Key to the 
new unit's speéd is a moving conveyor, 
40 feet long and 3 feet wide, that trans- 
ports the castings through the X-ray in- 
spection and provides the fastest method 
yet devised to spot flaws in large quan- 
tities of metal parts. 

The machine produces an exposed film 
of six castings every 30 seconds to pro- 
vide an almost continuous flow of ex- 
posed film ready for developing. When 
developed, each film shows an_ inside 
view of the six castings. The actual 
X-ray inspection is conducted inside two 
steel towers, each 12 feet high and situ- 
ated near the middle of the conveyor. 

Each tower houses an X-ray tube—one 
tube operating at 140,000 volts, the 
other at 220,000 volts—so castings of 
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different types and thicknesses can be 
examined at the same time. 

The castings move along the convevor 
on trays that halt automatically under 
the X-ray tubes. A lead-lined protective 
device shields workmen from X-radiation 
while the exposure is made, and the cast- 
ings then continue along the conveyor. 
Owing to the safety factor provided by 
the lead-lined hoods, the unit can be 
operated anywhere in the plant and 
other work can continue without inter- 
ruption while the X-ray exposures are 
being made. The unit can be operated 
by one or eight men, depending upon 
the volume and speed of production de- 


sired. 


New Metal to Metal Bond 
Stronger Than Riveting 


Bonding metal to metal, rubber, syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, leather or wood, 
or any combination of these, with a 
bond in most instances stronger than the 
materials themselves, is now possible by 
using a new method known as the Rean- 
ite bonding process, developed recently 





by U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron, O. In 
fact, repeated tests of the bond proved 
itself to be stronger than riveted or spot 
welded juints, according to the company. 
A normal bond between metals ranges 
from 1000 pounds per square inch to 
as high as 3000 pounds per square inch. 
The bond developed between rubber and 
metal ranges from 900 pounds to as high 
as 2000 pounds per square inch. 


Application of the process is simple. 
Surfaces to be bonded are _ brushed, 
sprayed or dipped with Reanite. After 
drying, mild heat and pressure is ap- 
plied. While the bond develops its 
maximum strength at room temperatures, 
its strength over a temperature range 
of from —4i0 degrees Fahr. to as high 
as 300 degrees Fahr. is substantially 
stronger than many other bonds. The 
ioint is unaffected by fresh or salt water, 
is noncorrosive to metals, possesses ex- 
cellent corrosion-resistance in itself, and 
high dielectric strength, the company 
states. The process is said to be suitable 
for use with almost all metals—iron, 
steel, stainless steel, magnesium, alumi- 
num, aluminum alloys, copper, bronze 
and brass. 
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DIE CAST CLAMPS 
FOR PLANE REFUELERS 







ree aceasta 


en 
For the protection 





of volatile fuels 


Unusual care is taken by our Air Forces to insure the safe 


handling of aviation gasoline- _yith minimum loss through 


evaporation. In this connection, note the sealing mecha- 


nism for the manhole covers on tank trucks (above) for 


refueling war planes. 


The manhole cover is shown in both the opened and 
closed positions to reveal the tight sealing function of the 
four clamps. Each of these clamps consists of the three 
zinc alloy die castings in the foreground, plus a spring 
_and a metal hook. Performance records have shown that 
these zinc alloy die castings possess the necessary physical 
requirements, and low cost is an additional result of the 


adoption of this metal and method of production. 


SPEED-UP PRODUCTION 
CAREFUL DESIGN 


THRU 


Since high production rates are a major advantage of 
zinc alloy die castings, any design feature which adversely 
affects these rates 


should be avoided when possible. 











ALLOY POT 


by Tus New Jensey Zinc Company to report 08 
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A publication issued for many years 
trends and accomplishments in the field of die castings. Title Reg. ‘ 
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For example, the drawing below (left) shows how a 
typical undercut (A) can be eliminated by simply ex 
tending the boss to the bottom of the casting (B). This 
change does not affect the utility of the part, and it greatly 
reduces the cost of production by simplifying the die and 
increasing the casting rate. 

For other design hints you should have our booklet 
“Designing for Die Casting.” A copy 1s yours for the 


asking. 
TIME BOMB CAGE IS 


DIE CAST IN ZINC ALLOY 


The zinc alloy die casting shown below is a cage which 
supports a timing mechanism and a dynamite charge tor 
exploding nitro-glycerine 1n oil wells. A rather complex 
casting, isn’t it? 

As with the manhole clamp unit also shown on this 
page, zinc alloy die castings have been adopted to replace 
another material. It is one of the principal endorsements 
of zinc alloy die castings that few first-time users ever 
revert to former materials and methods of manufacture 

In this particular instance, an unusual shape 18 pro’ 
duced in one piece with practically no machining, and 
dimensional accuracy 18 achieved for the close fit of the 
time release mechanism. Low cost and good physicals are 
a tough combination to beat. 
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For Newcomers in Industry 


This is a single cell of an Edison Alkaline Bat- 
tery. It is entirely different from the storage 
battery in your automobile. 





This Edison cell is built of steel throughout. 
Its alkaline electrolyte is a preservative of 
steel. Its most distinctive performance charac- 


teristic is its great dependability. 


Batteries of these cells are used in industrial 
trucks, in railway cars, in mine locomotives 
and, in general, wherever insurance against 


sudden and unexpected failure is necessary. 


This insurance is doubly important today 
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because delays in essential war production 


4 Td 


cannot be tolerated. The durability of these 
batteries also makes them long-lived and 


therefore economical to operate. 


The Edison Alkaline Battery cell, as pictured 
here, is precisely and ruggedly fabricated. 
In the days of slogans it was tagged: “Built 
like a watch—rugged as a battleship.” 


Millions of these cells are now in use. If you 
want the story of this ingenious invention 
of Mr. Edison’s, send for Booklet EAB 16. 
Address Edison Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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What you should kmour abous- 
ed of M triable Handi 
TRANSPORTATION TECHNIQUES 





—Routes for material handli 
—Methods of moving materi 
—Ways to apply motive force 


—Piling, loading, and unloading. 





PRINCIPLES underlying the techniques of material handling 
may be organized under these headings: 


conveyances 


—Continuous vs. reciprocating movement of conveyances 








Routes for Conveyances—Floor Road- 
ways: Any type of material can be moved 
in containers along open roadways and 
ramps. The floor roadways of industrial 
plants are very flexible for routing mate- 
rials in process. Aisles of sufficient 
width must be provided, however, for 
two-way traffic of different types of 
trucks and vehicles as well as for foot 
passage. To be most useful aisles must 
be kept smooth and hard because they 
receive much abuse from heavy traffic. 

Floor Tracks: Tracks facilitate the 
control of a train of conveyances and re- 
duce rolling friction to a minimum. More- 
over, they are easier to maintain than 
wide roadways. The use of tracks, how- 
ever, injects inflexibility into material 
handling because material can be moved 
only to locations provided with tracks. 
Except as adequate switches are pro- 
vided, tie-ups may result. In addition 
tracks make the passage of other vehicles 
more difficult. These same principles 
apply to the use of other types of con- 
veyances such as pipe lines and canals at 
the floor level. 

Overhead Routes: Overhead routes are 
particularly useful in piling, loading, 
unloading, scooping, and dipping which 
are so often an essential part of the 
manufacturing process. 

If materials can be transported on 
overhead routes economies in floor areas 
can be effected. It must be recognized, 
however, that overhead transportation 
results in more expensive installation. 
Maintenance costs are apt to be higher 
because of the difficulties of accessi- 
bility of the defects as well as dangers 
from a safety standpoint. Most accidents 
in the use of material handling equip- 
ment occur not because of flaws in 
equipment but because of careless at- 
tachment and movement of loads. 

Methods of Moving Materials: The 
actual movement of materials is a_re- 
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sult of either sliding the material to be 
moved or else using wheels in conjunc- 
tion with the vehicle itself or some type 
of conveyance. 

Sliding: Materials may be moved by 
sliding them over solid surfaces. An ele- 
vator is guided by sliding contact with 
vertical shafts, and material slides down 
certain types of gravity conveyors. Ma- 
terials that foat may be moved by plac- 
ing them in a fluid in order to slide them 
along. Less motive power is required 
to move materials when the friction be- 
tween the moving object and fixed sur- 
face is at a minimum, but when friction 
is at a minimum, it becomes more dif- 
ficult to control or stop movement. 

Wheels: Since rolling friction is usually 
less than sliding friction, power require- 
ments are reduced by placing wheels 
between objects and the fixed surface 
over which materials to be moved must 
travel. The early pioneers in mechanical 
handling of materials gave considerable 
attention to the problems of using wheels. 
The various types of solution have nat- 
urally varied. The best place to attach 
wheels varies with the problems under 
consideration. Several possibilities fol- 
low: 

—aAttach the wheels to the conveyance 
itself. This is done in the case of the 
tank truck to which wheels are attached. 
The wheels are affixed to the tank rather 
than placing the tank on other types of 
conveyances. 

—Place the materials on a conveyor 
with wheels already attached. This is 
done when materials are placed on trucks 
and trailers. 

—Place free rollers between the objects 
and the surfaces over which they are 
to be moved. Rollers facilitate move- 
ment and are generally used to move 
larger objects over considerable distance. 

—Attach rollers to surfaces over which 


From “Supervision”. 
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materials are to be moved. When this 
is done a roller conveyor results. 

—Place materials on a secondary sur- 
face moved by rollers. A conveyor belt 
provides a surface which may be moved 
by rollers at either end. 

Application of Motive Force: Motive 
power for the movement of materials 
may be provided in one of two ways: 
It may be generated on the conveyance 
itself, or outside the object to be moved. 

When mechanical power is generated 
on a conveyor, energy in some form is 
supplied to the conveyance in order that 
mechanical power can be produced. In 
the case of gas and steam engines, fuel 
(oil or coal) is periodically supplied the 
conveyance and becomes a source of me- 
chanical energy. Similarly batteries be- 
come a source of energy for electric mo- 
tors used to propel vehicles. 

When power is generated from an out- 
side source and is applied to materials, 
the latter move as a result of the appli- 
Examples follow: 

—Rollers mey be rotated. This is the 
principle on which the roller conveyor 
An object is rested on rollers 


cation of the power. 


operates. 
whose axes are fixed and the rollers are 
free to turn but not to travel. Rotation 
of the rollers moves the object. 

—Differences of pressure may be cre- 
ated when the pressure of one part of 
an object is greater than that of another. 
The object will then tend to move away 
from the point of greatest pressure. Rods 
or hammers may be extended from sta- 
tionary points to push something or a 
push may be supplied by another con- 
veyor. 

—Conveyors may be pulled. A tractor, 
trailers, or trucks may be moved by an- 
other vehicle with a connection of fixed 
length or by means of pulling a rope to 
reach a second fixed point. 

—The downward pull of gravity may 
be used. It is generally easy to use 
gravity when moving objects downward 
but there is danger that this movement 
will be difficult to control. 

The motive force used to move ma- 
terial may be applied as a steady, con- 
stant push, pull, or twist; or intermit- 
tently as a series of shocks. More en- 
ergy is imparted to the material if the 
propelling force has motion before its ap- 
plication to the material, ie., the energy 
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transfer to the material is greater un- 
der the condition of impact due to the 
addition of momentum, or kinetic ener- 
gy as part of the motive force. The 
practical application of this principle is 
limited to materials which will not be 
damaged by the shock of the impact. 


Physical .movement of materials may 
be controlled both as to direction and 
. The control of direction is ac- 
complished by applying: A motive force 
that moves the object in a desired direc- 
tion. A path which the material must 
travel if it moves at all. (Tracks keep 
cars in line and keep elevators from 
swaying. ) 

Speed is controlled by reversing and 
reducing the motive power. which ini- 
tiates movement. It is controlled also 
by increasing rolling or sliding friction 
and providing barriers in the paths of 
material movement. 


Cutler-Hammer Poster 
Aids Magnet Crane Men 


Thirteen suggestions on how to make 
magnets lift more, work faster and last 
longer are incorporated on an 8 x 20- 
inch display card being offered free by 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, to users 
of magnet cranes. Suggestions are in 
simple language backed up by graphic 
pictures informing the operator just what, 
and what not to do. 


Hydraulic Institute Revises 
Its Test Code Section 


Complete revision of the test code 
section of its standards was announced 
recently by the Hydraulic Institute, New 
York. 


The section, first published in 1936, 
contains specific recommendations for 
testing centrifugal and rotary pumps, 
both for acceptance tests in the field, 
and in the plant of the pump manufac- 
turer. It contains the limiting condi- 
tions for all methods of quantitative de- 
termination of capacity, head and power 
input, whereby the accuracy for an ac- 
ceptance test can be obtained. 

Copies of the code are being offered 
at the institute headquarters at 90 West 
street, at 50 cents per copy. 


Westinghouse Display Boards 
Aid Tool Conservation 


To help conserve tools and to obtain 
maximum production from tools now in 
use, it is necessary that they be sharp- 
ened properly. 

At Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., several especially 
prepared display boards showing proper 
cutting angles for various metals in use 
are being utilized as a guide in order 


that a quick checkup can be made by 
any drill-press operator. Prepared by 
the headquarters manufacturing engi- 
neering department of the company, the 
boards are placed near tool cribs and 
cutter grinders to serve as a constant 
reminder to workmen that proper tools 
are essential to quality preduction. 


Baldwin-Southwark Makes 
Wood Toughness Tester 


A new machine for testing the tough- 
ness of wood, developed recently by 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, is 
now being manufactured by Baldwin- 
Southwark Division, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia. The machine, 
it is reported, discloses possible physical 
weakness in wood more accurately than 
by density and other physical property 
tests. 

Compression defects which might not 
be discovered by usual inspection meth- 
ods are revealed. The machine operates 
by a falling pendulum which breaks a 
wood specimen supported as a simple 
beam loaded in the middle. It has 15 
different loading capacities and three 
speeds to rupture the specimen of wood 
being tested. 


Electric Arc Welding 
Discussed in Portuguese 


Covering the theory and practice of 
electric arc welding, Em Torno Da Sol- 
dagem Eletrica is the first book of its 
kind to appear in Portuguese language. 
Written by Victor E. de Strasser and 
published by Conferencias Realizadas Na 
Federacao Das Industrias Do Estado De 
Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, it gathers 
sporadic articles in a short and concise 
form, which demonstrates the advance- 
ment of arc welding in this age of iron 
and steel. 

Applications in structural buildings, 
making of armaments, Liberty ships, rail- 
road works, and many general machine 
applications are described and illustrated. 
A short description is embodied of the 
electric arc itself, different types of elec- 
trodes, welding machines, and welding 
transformers. 

The book discusses in detail the de- 
termination of quality of welds, safety in 
arc welding, mechanical and X-ray tests 
and gives valuable data on the malleabil- 
ity of welds. Alloyed steel welding as well 
as cast iron welding—employing well- 
known American techniques—are ex- 
plained and illustrated. In its last chap- 
ters the book gives clear, concise welding 
instructions. 

As a whole the book points out the 
unrestrained progress made by electric 
are welding in general and particularly in 
Brazil. While on one hand many new 


and original ideas are mentioned, refer- 
ence is made to numerous American and 
English sources, especially Sree: maga- 
zine. 

—Dr. J. A. Neumann 


Function of Plane Parts 
Checked Before Assembly 


Special equipment and fixtures at the 
Missouri plant of the Airplane Division 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp., for testing the 
proper functioning of warplane 
accessories before they installed 
in military aircraft saving 
hundreds of hours and _ cutting 
several hours off individual  spe- 
cial jobs. Formerly accessories were 
tested after they were installed in the 
warplanes. No longer are skilled me- 
chanics and technicians required for 
checking engine and electrical units as 
well as a large amount of plane eng!ne 
controls, for now all accessories are 
checked first before installation. 


Under the “pre-set” system, as it is 
called, aircraft accessories are set to the 
correct limits before becoming a part 
of the military plane. In addition, op- 
erators entirely unfamiliar with this type 
of equipment may be trained to test parts 
on the new fixtures in a limited time. 


are 
are 


A typical fixture consists of a cabinet 
and appropriate panels fitted with the 
necessary equipment, gages, or electrical 
instruments to perform a fixed check on 
one unit, or related units. It functions 
automatically, so far as possible, and is 
arranged so units to be tested cannot be 
connected improperly. 

Accessories are held on the fixtures in 
a position where they may be checked 
quickly and adjusted under operating 
loads without marring any part. Whether 
the unit is pre-set, or only checked, de- 
fectives are caught immediately. 

In the Missouri plant it is a practice 
to pre-set fuel pumps, generator relays, 
voltage regulators, propeller governors 
as well as fuel, oil and vacuum-pres- 
sure warning units, booster coils and 
fuel-level gages. 

The plant also checks the proper op- 
eration of starter and battery solenoids, 
hydraulic pumps, vacuum pumps, gen- 
erators, fuel analyzers and _ indicators, 
flap and landing gear position, transmit- 
ters and indicators, radio assemblies, 
fluorescent lights and inverters, and out- 
side air and carburetor inlet air tem- 
perature bulbs and indicators. 

An example of the time saved by this 
method is in pre-setting the generator 
voltage regulator for a warplane. One 
hour per plane was required to perform 
this function under engine power. Now 
a regular unit is checked and set in 20 
minutes without any engine run or fur- 
ther adjustment after installation. 
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Need a little help on that metal problem of yours? 





to speed up production of some particular war 
, or see if you can save some metal somewhere 
production front? 


to Chicago the week of October 18 and 
National Metal Congress and War Con- 
lay. Devoted to increased production of 
to conservation of materials, and to post- 
this great event of the metal industry 
lve many problems. 





undred technical lectures will be pre- 
y the four cooperating societies. Leaders in 
e metal industry and government will participate in 
the special War Production and Conservation Sessions 
held each day by the American Society for Metals, 
sponsor of the event. 


We've a big production job still ahead of us. We need 
all the information and new developments that will 
improve the efficiency of armament production. So mark 
your calendar now — and plan to be in Chicago when 
the metal industry meets the week of October 18. 


@ Thousands of visitors to the Metal Congress will 
look to the hundreds of War Conference Displays for 
new products, new processes, and new developments. 
65% of the available display space has been reserved 
in the first four weeks following announcement of this 
25th Annual Conference Display. 





But excellent display room locations are still available. 
For complete information, write or wire the American 


Society for Metals, 7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone: ENdicott 1910. 
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FORGING SHELL 


AMIDST OMINOUS warnings of 
faltering arms production throughout the 
country at large in recent months, it is 
comforting to note that in at least one 
plant, the Ambridge (Pa.) unit of Na- 
tional Supply Co., Spang-Chalfant Divi- 
sion, recent monthly production of high- 
explosive shell forgings is some 15,000 
per unit in excess of the average month- 
ly output since the plant commenced op- 
erations March 12, 1941. 

As a little bit of added discomfort to 
the Axis, this one plant has manufac- 
tured, in the past 28 months, a sufficient 
number of projectiles to present at least 
two (fuze end foremost) to each German 
soldier on the Eastern Front. Did we 
but have a 100 per cent effective delivery 


system, the war would be in its last 


The invaluable assistance of W. M. Frame, 
works manager of National Supply Co.’s Spang- 
Chalfant Division, is gratefully acknowledged 
by the author. All photos were taken specially 
for Steet by the plant photographer. 
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. . + reveals improved practices. Billets are flame cut intc 
oubles, flame nicked and broken into singles. Pierce-and 
draw method assures necessary concentricity. “Muffs” on cool- 
ing conveyor control cooling action. Die steel in draw rings 
conserved by employing rings on successively larger shell as 


wear increases their size 


(Section II in Series on Advanced Forging Techniques. ) 


By ARTHUR F. MACCONOCHIE 
Head, Department of Meehanical Engineering 
University of Virginia 
University Station, Va. 

And 
Contributing Editor, STEEL 


stages, but unfortunately both the ton- 
nage of metal required to put one soldier 
out of action and the cost of that opera- 
tion mount steeply from one war to the 
next. 

There are five forging units in the Am- 
bridge plant, all alike. Each unit can 
produce forgings ranging in size from 
75 millimeters to 5-inch AA. Units can 
be changed from one size to another in 
less than eight hours. Steel for the forg- 


Fig. 


1—General arrangement 


ings is delivered in the form of square 
billets with round corners, conforming 
to AISI specifications for sections and 
WDSS3 and Navy specifications for an- 
alysis. Billets for the 75-millimeter size 
are 3 inches across the flats; 4 inches for 
105-millimeters; and 4% inches for 5- 
inch AA. 


The method of billet separation em- 
ployed takes advantage of the speed of 
breaking and the accuracy of flame cut- 
ting, inasmuch as the billets are first cut 
into doubles with the torch and then 
flame nicked and broken into singles. 
When flame cutting is used alone, there 
is no opportunity of examining the billet 
for internal defects, for in the cutting, 


of forging unit. 


Each unit comprises two 320-ton vertical presses 
and a 75-ton horizontal draw bench seen in rear 
at right. Vertical presses alternate, one billet going 
to one press, the next billet going to the other 
Fig. 2—Double billets are “nicked” by cutting a 


groove into one face as shown here. 
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This per- 
mits easy breaking into singles 
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the flame destroys the visible structure, 
melting and sealing over the metal on 
the surface of the cut end. If broken, 
slivers and rough breaks may mask holes 
and cracks in the broken bar, too. If 
breaking is resorted to entirely, irregular 
breaks on both ends might, by the laws 
of chance, produce an underweight slug 
oncé in a while. Thus the combination 
of cutting and breaking is advantageous. 
Breaking is best done while the steel is 
cold, let us say under 40 degrees. 


Stops Gevern the Cut 


The equipment used for flame cutting 
into doubles is shown in Fig. 3. Two 
torches are carried on one carriage. The 
torches are held stationary at first in or- 
der to pre-heat the work. Then the 
traversing mechanism is started and the 
oxygen turned on. Both cuts, as may 
be observed, are taken simultaneously, the 
length of the cut being determined by 
stops not clearly seen in the illustration. 
Billets are placed some little distance 
apart on the table in order that crooked 
or twisted specimens may not interfere 
with one another. One man and one 
helper operate one burning table. 

The next step in the sequence of op- 
erations is flame nicking, Fig. 2, a nec- 
essary prelude to breaking. The torch 
is held’ momentarily on the corner for 
pre-heating, then the oxygen is turned on, 
while the acetylere continues to burn, 
the nick begun at the corner is extended 
clear across the face. Nicking, being a 
much faster operation than burning all 
the way through, enables one nicking 
table to take care of two burning tables. 
One man and a helper operate each nick- 
ing table. 

After burning and nicking the billets 
are cooled by water_spray and then 
broken on the power hammer shown in 
Fig. 4. A press is also used for break- 


Fig. 3—Machine for flame cut- 
ting billets into doubles. Note cool- 
ing water jet following the two 
torches. Cutting head does not 
travel lengthwise, only across row 
of billets, which are advanced un- 
der head for each successive cut 


Fig. 4—Billets travel down con- 
veyor from the extreme right and 
position themselves against a stop 
under the hammer which then is 
actuated to break the double bil- 
let length into two sections, each 
of which will subsequently become 
a shell forging 
Fig. 5—Billets are heated in rotary 
hearth furnaces, being charged 
into door seen partially at extreme 
left. After traveling around fur- 
nace to discharge door, they are 
removed and dropped onto roller 
conveyor at right which carries 
them to scale_breaker..... 




















ing the billets. One man and a helper 


operate the hammer and pile the billets 
in boxes for government inspection of 
the fractured ends. 

This inspection is of the utmost im- 
portance, for should pipe run in the 


heart of the billet and remain undetected, 
a porous shell base might result. It is 
true that all bases of high-explosive shell 
are protected by a disk of rolled plate, 
welded on. But these disks have been 
known to get knocked off. Then there 


Fig. 7—From draw bench, forging is placed on short roller conveyor section 
here and pushed into lower opening in “muff” which is hung .on chain con- 
veyor and insulated to control cooling. Similar roller conveyor section at ex- 


treme left at higher level is used to load upper openings in muffs. 


After 


cooling to black heat, forgings are removed from muffs, hung on hooks as 
seen below muffs here, where they cool further 
Fig. 8—Finished forgings are placed in dump box of industrial truck and car- 
ried into freight car for shipment. Box can be tilted to dump load as shown. 
Once in car, forgings are carefully stacked and separated into groups by 
firmly anchored bulkheads to prevent shifting. Note woman operator 


Carbon Chromium 
5.00 


ee 
(Iron Alloy) 


TABLE I—Analysis and Service Life of Tools 


Tungs- 
sten 


1.00 


Silicon Van. 


1.00 


Moly. 


1.50 
0.20 


1.80 


Fig. 6—Hfere forging is being 

pushed to the right through rings 

of draw bench after being pierced. 

When it reaches discharge plat- 

form in center, operator will re- 

move and place it in “muff” shown 
in Fig. 7 


would be no protection against pene- 
tration of high pressure and high tem- 
perature gases into the explosive charge 
filling the shell cavity with resultant 
bursting of the gun on firing. 

Production rates on the burning table 
run from 1100 per 8-hour turn in the 
case of 75 millimeters to 700 for 105 mil- 
limeters. Output drops to 650 in the 
case of 5-inch anti-aircraft shell, the 
largest size forged. 

Next in the production line is the im- 
portant job of heating. National Sup- 
ply employs gas-fired rotary-hearth fur- 
naces of the type shown in Fig. 5. The 
furnace is maintained at a temperature 
of around 2350 degrees Fahr. The hot 
billet, after removal from the furnace in 
Fig. 1, is being dropped upon the roller 
conveyor which carries it to the scale 
breaker. Each of these rotary furnaces 
has a capacity of 360 billets for 75-milli- 
meter or 240 billets for 105-millimeter 
shell based on a 1-hour cycle; billets for 
5-inch projectiles require 75 minutes and 
furnace output is 192 per hour. 

Two types of scale breakers are used. 
Both emp!oy a sizing opening through 
which the billet is pushed by a hydraulic 
ram. In one case the opening consists of 
a two-high roll stand with a box rass, 
while in the other it is merely a hole 
in a double plate. After passage through 


Nickel 75-mm. 105-mm. 5-inch AA 


700 370 320 
1,600 1,980 1,050 
25,000 20,000 15,000 
6,000 5,100 3,500 
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@ Liquid and Solid Carburizers 3% Cyanide, Neutral 
and High Speed Steel Salts yy Lead Pot Carbon yx 
Charcoal 3% Coke 3¢ No Carb. yy Carbon Pre- 
venter yy Quenching and Tempering Oils yy Draw- 
ing Salts sy Metal Cleaners yy Liquid Grain Cement 
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Dr. M. D. Stone is chairman 
of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers’ Special Re- 
search Committee on Forging of 
Steel Shells. Work of this com- 


mittee is being backed by the 
United States Army Ordnance De- 
partment as was explained in 
STEEL, July 26, p. 78. 

Dr. Stone was born in 1902, 
graduated from Harvard Engi- 
neering School of Mechanical En- 
gineering in 1923, subsequently 
received advanced engineering de- 
grees for work at Harvard, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and abroad; 
from 1925 to 1934 was at Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. in re- 
search, power and general engi- 
neering departments in various su- 
pervisory capacities—also head of 
Mechanical Design School—liaison 
engineer in European countries for 
a year; from 1934 to present at 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., developing steel mill equip- 
ment and processes; now is man- 
ager, development department. 
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the sizing opening, the cracked scale 
is immediately hit by jets of high pres- 


sure water which blast off scale. 


The actual. forging is new carried out 


in the equips 1. Each 
unit consists: 6f a pair’ o vertical _ 
presses set side by side, ° a 75-ton 


draw bench in evidence in the back- 
ground. The presses are used alter- 
nately;-that is, a billet goes to one press, 
then to the draw bench; the next billet 
goes to other press, then draw, etc. 
Fig. 9 shows the tool setup on the 
piercing press. In the left hand view 
the press is open and the square billet 
with its rounded corners as shown by the 
dotted outline sits in position on the 
chair. This chair is mounted on the up- 
per part of a piston which floats on the 
accumulator system. The punch itself 
is stationary. As the die pot moves down- 
ward in the forging operation, the hot 
billet is first rammed into the pot with 
a force of about 60 tons, exerted through 
the chair. The pot now is seated around 


(Please turn to Page 95) 


, Fig. 9—Tool setup for vertical piercing presses. 
Uy 7 Press is open at left, dotted lines showing posi- 














Yy Z tion of billet on chair, the latter being mounted 
Yj on upper part of piston which floats on accumu- 
lator system. Punch is stationary. As die pot goes 
down, hot billet first is rammed into pot with a 
force of about 60 tons. Then die and chair move 
down together as punch enters billet in the pierce. 






















































































| Position at end of stroke is shown at right 
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ROLLING MILL GUIDES 


OUTWEAR THE AVERAGE 
FOURTEEN TO ONE 






























THE STEEL industry, working to ex- 
acting specifications in the production 
of steel is confronted with a problem 
caused by the ever-increasing contamina- 
tion of scrap with alloys. This is espe- 
cially true for steels produced in acid 
open hearths, electric induction furnaces 
and electric arc furnaces where little or 
no refining is done and where practice 
consists essentially of making additions 
to meet specifications. 

Published statistical reports reveal be- 
tween four and five weeks’ inventory of 
low-phosphorus scrap is available. In 
light of these reports the opinion in cer- 
tain quarters is that electric furnaces and 
acid open-hearth furnaces have an ade- 


PRODUCTION OF LOW-PHOS 


CHARGING STOCK 
By Direct Reduction 


Synthetic scrap produced by the Harman process serves as a 
high-purity charging material for acid open-hearth and electric 
furnace practice. Because of the absence of excess carbon iron 
is reduced without reducing the silica in the ore 


quate supply of suitable charging stock. 

The term “low phosphorus scrap” as 
carried under the statistical reports pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Mines, and which 
are used as index figures on scrap in- 
ventory, means scrap of the following 
composition: 


Element Per cent, maximum 
P 0.05 
S ; 0.05 
Si ‘ 0.50 


Sulphur and phosphorus contents of 
all basic open-hearth steels are consid- 























erably under the limitation set in the 
foregoing analysis. Electric furnace 
steels and acid open-hearth steels of ex- 
acting specifications require phosphorus 
and sulphur contents considerably under 
those allowed in the foregoing specifica- 
tion, and usually less than those con- 
tained in basic open-hearth steels. This 
applies to tool steels, stainless steels. and 
steel specialties. 

Producers of these grades of steel who 
employ acid open hearths, induction fur- 
naces, or arc furnaces in which little or 
no refining is done, consequently require 
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a charging stock of considerably higher 
quality than that permitted under the 
“low-phosphorus” classification, and it is 
this group of producers who are now suf- 
fering from shortages in charging stock. 
The demand cannot be met by diverting 
bloom crops from blooming mills for this 
purpose. 

Approximately 100,000 tons per 
month of high-purity charging stock 
are in demand for the produc- 
tion of tool steels, stainless steels and 
steel specialties. This demand can be 
met by smelting the low-phosphorus ore 
available in the Adirondack deposits by 
using the direct reduction process as rep- 
resented in the Harman process. Cer- 
tain deposits in the Adirondacks contain 
substantial quantities of titanium, and as 
such have been considered as noncom- 
mercial for blast furnace smelting. The 
ores have come to the forefront recently. 
At North Creek, N. Y., the National Lead 
Co. has available from its titanium op- 
erations approximately 2000 tons per 
dav of vanadium-bearing titaniferous ore 
which is of the following approximate 
analysis: 


Element Per cent 
FeO 32.0 
Fe,O, 46.4 
TiO, 9.2 
SiO, . 2.4 
s 0.16 
Pe 0.003 
Al,O, 6.4 
Cr,0, 0.2 
CaO .. 0.6 
MgO 15 
VA; . 0.71 
MnO 0.23 

99.80 
Total iron content .. 57.4 


In addition to the rich iron content 
of this ore, its chief value lies in its 
extreme low-phosphorus content, as well 
as in its vanadium content. This ore 
smelted in the Harman direct reduction 
process will yield a metal of the follow- 
ing approximate analysis: 


Element Per cent 
Or igk ck . . oh ss 0.3 to 2.00 
Mn .. Bs, ‘ ; 0.32 
eee ; 0.006 
ee ‘ 3 trace 
GiAa.'s <4 0.20 
> ae ; at da 0.73 


The vanadium oxide reduces into the 
metal from which it is recovered in the 
ladle as vanadium oxide by making ad- 
ditions of mill roll scale, yielding ap- 
proximately 24 pounds per ton of hot 
metal produced. The market price of 
pure vanadium oxide is $1.10 per pound. 
This price falls off rapidly as impurities 
increase. However, practice has estab- 
lished that the value of vanadium oxide 
thus produced is not less than 55 cents 
per pound. The vanadium oxide may 
be further reduced in an electric fur- 
nace to give 13 pounds of metallic van- 
adium as ferrovanadium, which has a 
value of $2.70 per pound of vanadium 
content. 


Eliminate Mass Effect 


Vanadium in steel tends to remove the 
mass effect, and therefore tends to re- 
duce the quantity of other alloys re- 
quired to impart specific qualities. It 
also is used at times in lieu of molyb- 
denum which is even more difficult to 
obtain than vanadium. 

Consumption of vanadium in the 


Fig. 1. (Left, opposite page)—Arrangement of rotary kiln for sintering ore 
Fig. 2. (Below)—General arrangement of vertical circular furnace of melt- 
ing the aggregate 


















































United States in 1941 was 4,000,000 
pounds. 

England’s need for vanadium is such 
that British ships burning vanadium- 
bearing Venezuelan oil are compelled 
to have their boilers cleaned in home 
ports, so that the vanadium contained 
in the soot may be salvaged. 

From the 2000 tons per day of van- 
adium-bearing titaniferous ore available 
from the National Lead Co.'s operations, 
approximately 4,000,000 pounds per year 
of metallic vanadium can be recovered 
by smelting this ore in the direct re- 
duction process as represented in the 
Harman process. This production of 
vanadium will be a co-product with 312,- 
000 tons per year of extremely low-phos- 
phorus charging stock of known com- 
position, which will be sufficiently low 
in residuals to meet exacting specifica- 
tions. 

Cost of producing this commodity 
based on 400 net tons per day in pig 
form, in the vicinity of Albany, N. Y., 
is briefly as follows: 


Materials $14.34 
Cost above, including 

administration 4.54 
Total cost, n.t. $18.88 


Corresponding revenue per net ton of 
charging stock produced, using a sale 
price of $23.65 per net ton, which is the 
average of $29.50 and $23.50 per gross 
ton for low-phosphorus pig iron and 
scrap, respectively, will be: 


Pig steel or iron, n.t. ; $23.65 
Vanadium oxide: 
24 Ibs. @55c 13.20 
Total revenue $36.85 
Gross margin, n.t. 17.97 


Cost of constructing a Harman process 
plant for the production of 400 tons per 
day of charging stock is approximately 
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$2,275,000. Based on 16 per cent amor- 
tization, interest, taxes and insurance, 
the annual fixed charges will be $364,000 
or $2.46 per net ton, leaving a net 
margin of $15.51 per net of steel or 
iron charging stock produced. 

The present market for this vanadium- 
bearing titaniferous ore will be found 
in the blast furnace field, where such 
ore will be blended in small quantities 
with higher phosphorus ore for blast 
furnace charges. This has the advantage 
of lowering the phosphorus content of 
the pig iron produced, but not to an ap- 
preciable extent. The vanadium which 
reduces into the metal is recovered by 
making ladle additions of mill roll scale 
after desil'conizing the metal in the bes- 
semer. However, as the vanadium ore 
makes up only about 10 per cent of the 
blast furnace charge; the vanadium re- 
covered is only about 10 per cent of that 
obtained from a 100 per cent charge 
of the vanadium-bearing ore, and the 
economy of the operation is not so attrac- 
tive; hence, the practice has been dis- 
continued. 

Tests on smelting of vanadium-bearing 
titaniferous sinter in experimental 
blast furnace conducted by the Bureau 
of Mines, and published in report R. I. 
8679, discloses that titanium increases 
the slag viscosity at low temperatures, 


an 





but decreases the viscosity at high tem- 
peratures. In the direct reduction proc- 
ess as represented in the Harman proc- 
ess, hearth temperatures are considerably 
higher than in the blast furnace, and 
hence titanium affords an advantage 
rather than a detriment in the operation 
of the plant. 

The operation of the Harman process 
for the production of synthetic scrap by 
direct reduction may be briefly described, 
as follows: 

Ore, limestone and carbon in the form 
of coal in the proportions of 39:2:5 are 
dried, crushed to about 16 mesh, inti- 
mately mixed and fed into a rotary ore- 
sintering kiln. The arrangement of this 
equipment is shown in Fig. 1. 

Materials are advanced through the 
rotary kiln, heated by a hot reducing at- 
mosphere, in the presence of which, re- 
duction of the iron occurs through reac- 
tion with the solid carbon in the charge. 
The entire aggregate is subsequently im- 
pregnated with addit:onal carbon, sin- 
tered or nodulized, and discharged into 
a vertical circular melting furnace. The 
general arrangement of this unit is shown 
in Fig. 2. 

Sintered aggregate is melted in the 
melting furnace in a slightly oxidizing at- 
mosphere, the impurities passing into the 
slag which is continuously flushed off 


Fig. 3—Arrangement for tapping slag continuously and the iron periodically 
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while the melted iron settles to the bot- 
tom and is tapped periodically. The 
arrangement of this unit is shown in 
Fig. 3. 

Iron is reduced without reducing the 
silica in the ore due to the absence of 
excess carbon. Silica in the ore com- 
bines with the calcium in the limestone, 
forming compounds of calcium silicates. 

Manganese and phosphorus in the ore 
will reduce with the iron. 

Sulphur in the metal is held to a trace 
due to the relatively high lime charge 
and the low percentage of coal required 
for the metallurgical reactions. 

While much of the carbon in the iron 
is derived from the carbon in the sin- 
ter, actual control of the carbon content 
is secured by carbon additions made di- 
rectly to the metal bath below the slag. 
This is kept to a minimum consistent 
with workable metal temperatures and 
reasonable FeO loss in the slag. 

A certain amount of the iron oxide as 
FeO up to about 15 per cent may be 
carried into the melting furnace from 
the kiln. There will also be a certain 
amount of iron re-oxidized in the melting 
operation. To facilitate the recovery of 
FeO in the slag, a blanket of CO flame 
is maintained directly over the bath, and 
unburned carbon is deposited upon the 
pile of material and into the slag. 

Combustion fuel is preheated in a 
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MORTAR USED 


SERVICE BRAND fag poet HIGH BOND | AIR SEAL AND 
se Limi CUSHION JOINT 


EXTREME SERVICE | B&W 80 B&W Baw 
Heavy Loads Firebrick 3000 F. Air Set Mortar | High-Temperature 
Mortar 











MODERATE TO Baw B&W B&W 
SEVERE SERVICE Junior , Air Set Mortar | High-Temperature 


where fireclay brick Firebrick Mortar 


fail quickly, due to 
temperature, load 


or both 


INSULATING B&W B&W B&W 


EFFECT K-20 - | Smoothset Mortar K20 Clay 
K-23 . | Smoothset Mortar IFB Mortar 
K-26 . | Smoothset Mortar IFB Mortar 
K-28 . | Smoothset Mortar IFB Mortar 
K-30 : Air Set Mortar IFB Mortar 

Insulati 

Firebric 

















The Company's engineers will be glad to 
supplement this elementary guide with 
recommendations on special applications 
or for unusual requirements of B&W Re- 
fractories. 
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cyclone type preheater. In the operation 
the hot waste gases from the kiln hood 
and stack and a small quantity of air are 
injected into the cyclone tangentially, to 
give a whirling motion to the gases. 
Pulverized coal is injected through the 
top of the cyclone and is heated in sus- 
pension to about 650 degrees Fahr., the 
surfaces of the coal particles being ox- 
idized in the process. Recirculation of 
the coal is secured by a blower. This 
permits control of the degree of exposure 
of the coal to the gases. The coal then 
passes through recuperator plates where 
the volatile gases are distilled off and 
heated to about 1200 degrees Fahr. The 
surface of the coal particles being oxid- 
ized, adhesion or coking does not occur. 
The recuperator is heated by waste gases 
circulated through the plates. The ar- 
rangement of this unit is shown in Fig. 4. 
Equipment similar to this was in success- 
ful operation for approximately 10 years 
in the Lakeside plant of the Milwaukee 
Electric Light & Railway Co., and is 
fully described in patents 1,954,350, 
1,954,351 and 1,954,352. 

A set of two regenerators is provided 
for preheating the combustion air. A 
temperature range of 1800 to 2000 is 
maintained by automatic reversal control, 
and provision is made for a constant flow 


Fig. 4—Arrangement of the 


of air at a straight line temperature of 
1800 degrees Fahr. 

The melting furnace is fired through 
12 large powdered coal burners in 
which 90 per cent of the furnace fuel is 
burned, and 12 auxiliary burners set di- 
rectly below the melting burners and 
burning 10 per cent of the furnace fuel. 
The auxiliary burners supply the 100 
per cent CO blanket flame over the bath, 
while the melting burners are set to burn 
with a deficiency of air, so that one-ninth 
of the carbon is burned to CO and eight- 
ninths to COs, The average ratio of 
CO/CO: in the gases from the two flames 
is 20:80 and is maintained by full auto- 
matic control. 

In addition to the firing burners, there 
are two sets of carbon jets for injecting 
incandescent carbon into the combus- 
tion gases leaving the melting furnace to 
reform the CO: into CO through the re- 
action: CO: + C = 2 CO. The first 
set, consisting of 12 jets, is installed 
through the furnace arch adjacent to the 
uptake, while the second set, consisting 
of the same number of jets, is placed in 
the uptake adjacent to the furnace arch 
and staggered in their spacing with re- 
spect to the jets of the first set. This 
insures thorough impregnation of the 
gases. 


coal preheater and carbonizer 












































































































































The heat content of the gases from 
the melting furnace is insufficient to sup- 
ply all of the heat required in the kiln. 
To compensate for this deficit, another 
burner is installed through the kiln hood. 
This burner is set»to burn with a high 
CO flame. To simplify the control of 
atmospheres, the burner is adjusted so 
that the analysis of its combustion gases 
is the same as that of furnace gases after 
being reformed by carbon. 

In addition to controlling the tempera- 
ture reversal cycles in the regenerator, 
complete combustion controls are in- 
stalled on the hearth and kiln burner. 

The air flow to the main firing burners 
in the melting furnaces is controlled 
through a Rayotube installed in the roof 
and set for about 3000 degrees Fahr. 
The air flow to the CO flame blanket, as 
well as the air flow to the jets for in- 
jecting incandescent carbon for the re- 
duction of gases leaving the hearth, are 
controlled in proportion to the air flow 
to the main firing burners. The fuel 
flow will be automatically proportioned 
to the air flow. In this way, the ratio of 
the carbon monoxide to carbon dioxide 
content of the gases in both furnaces 
is automatically held at the desired point. 

When the temperature of the melt- 
ing furnace reaches 3000 degrees, the 
fuel input is automatically reduced. As 


(Please turn to Page 102) 
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A SWING FRAME OPERATOR == = «| 
STANDS BY AS EVERY VICTORY "IS LAUNCHED 


*« * From mast to keel, a ship is steel! Behind the splash of every ship's launching stands the steel mill 
foremen and operators. Without their efforts, there could be no ships to slide down the ways. 


If more ships have been launched than ever before, it is because there have been record-breaking 
amounts of billets available. Billet grinding, for example, has been faster. . better! Therein lies the story 
of the participation of the “Wheels of Industry” in the steel mills’ war effort. 


Sterling Grinding Wheels have had a lot to do with rushing billets through grinding departments. 
Built to do a specific job, they have been a great aid in breaking production records. They handle easily, 
do a fast grinding job, and lest longer. Operators and foremen like them. 


Back of the extra service performed by Sterling Grinding Wheels stands the “know how’ of our 
engineers. There is one in your territory to solve your herd-to-lick problems. May he call at no obli- 
gation end give you some of his ideas? It will pey dividends! 





* STERLING ABRASIVES - 
» STERLING GRINDING WHEEL DIVISION 


CLEVELAND QUARRIE COMPANY 


er TIFFIN, OHIO 
THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 
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Shell Forging 
(Concluded from Page 86) 


the chair, thrusting both downward to- 
gether, the punch entering the billet. 
On the right in Fig. 9, the action is 
complete, the press is closed and the 
punch has performed its office. It would 
be hard to conceive of any arrangement 
better calculated to eliminate that buga- 
boo of the piercing operation, eccentric 
carcasses. The billet having been thrust 
well and truly into the pot, die and chair 
are locked in a close embrace thus giving 
the rigidly guided punch little option 
but to pierce a hole exactly centered in 
the billet. Rapidity of the action is l'm- 
ited only by press speed, no delay occur- 
ring between the process of ramming 
the billet home and entry of the punch. 


Those less familiar with the problem 
of forging a round and concentric shell 
body might well inquire why such pre- 
cautions are necessary. The answer lies 
in the readiness with which a piercing 
punch will take advantage of a small dif- 
ference in temperature between one side 
of the billet and the other, and then pro- 
ceed to wander to the hotter side where 
it encounters less resistance. Its the old 
story of “seeking the path of least re- 
sistance.” It is for this reason that many 
shell forgers prefer the type of furnace 
used in this plant. The billet being stood 
on end, surrounded at all times by the 
hot gases of the furnace, and exposed 
equally to radiation from all sides, tends 
to produce a uniformity of temperature 
that is hard to attain when the billet is 
laid on the hearth. Further, the period 
of rotation having been set, the judg- 
ment of the operator ceases to be a factor. 


“Muffs” Control Cooling 


Fig. 6 shows the pierced cup being 
pushed to the right through the rings in 
the draw bench and out onto the table in 
the center where the operator at the 
right waits with tongs to pick it up and 
place it in the “muff” shown in Fig, 7. 
Rollers are not here in evidence, three 
draw rings are necessary and sufficient. 

One operator serves the vertical press. 
He puts the billet in position and manipu- 
lates the hydraulic controls. A second 
member of the press crew removes the 
billets from the press and places them 
on the draw bench; while a third oper- 
ates the draw bench and a fourth takes 
the finished forging from the bench and 
places it in the cooling conveyor. Nine 
men are required for heating and forging. 

On a recent visit to Ambridge, the 
writer was impressed with the speed with 
which the forging crews worked and 
commented on the fact. The payment 
plan followed a familiar pattern, except 
that a steep rise in bonus occurs after the 
first 100 shells in excess of daily stint. 

It ts’ curious fact-which everi a keen 
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Fig. 10—One pump, lower left, and portion of accumulator system made 

from seamless pipe instead of conventional air bottles, 40 such pipes being 

used. Of these, 17 are vertical and partly filled with water, others are hori- 

zontal and contain air only. Vertical bottles are connected to common header 
which runs to horizontal bottles 


student of human nature finds hard to 
interpret, that the ends of maximum 
production appear to be best served by 
high money incentives. At least this is 
true of that class of labor intent on get- 
ting ahead in the world and not content 
with bare sufficiency. A watch has to 
be kept on health, lest weariness of body 
finally overtake willingness of spirit. 

From the draw, the billets are placed 
in the insulated containers called “muffs” 
shown in Fig. 7 to ensure slow cooling 
and hence put the steel in good condi- 
tion for machining and nosing. ~ After 
turning black, the forging is removed 
from the muff and allowed to roll down 
a short incline on to the conveyor which 
pushes it on a hook for further cooling. 

There are 225 muffs altogether on the 
cooling conveyor. Since these are ar- 
ranged in pairs, the total accommodation 
is 450. There are also 450 hooks, two 
hanging on the cooling conveyor just be- 
low each muff. Conveyor speeds are 
adjusted according to forging size, the 
75-millimeter forgings, for example re- 
maining in the muffs 1 hour and 15 min- 
utes—sufficient time for all color to dis- 
appear and the steel to pass through the 
critical range. Another hour and 15 
minutes on the hook brings the forging 
virtually to handling condition. The 5- 
inch forgings take loriger—I hour and 
45 minutes in the muff and another hour 
and 45 minutes on the hook. These 
larger forgings are finally cooled by water 
spray prior to inspection. 

Each shell is examined for alignment. 
Inspection of the cavity follows. Mode 
of handling the shell forgings inside a 
boxcar is shown in Fig. 8. 

The types of steel used for the forging 
tools are exhibited in Table I. Typical 


tool life figures are also given in Table 
I. The figures given for the draw rings 
relate to their first use only. All new 
draw rings are prepared for the smallest 
size in working 75-millimeter shell. When 
worn after about 25,000 forgings, the 
ring is annealed, machinéd to the next 
larger size, then hardened. This process 
repeated for the smallest size, the ring 
thus having a total life in working 75- 
millimeter shell of 75,000 forgings. It 
is then similarly employed in drawing 
the 105’s and thereafter the 5-inch. Thus 
an exceptionally small amount of die 
steel is used for draw rings. 


The hydraulic system in this plant 


presents certain features of. interest and 
which 


exemplifies the readiness with 
available materials have been adapted. 
The hydraulic system is of the closed 
type, the fluid being a soluble oil solu- 
tion operating under a pressure of 1000 
There are eight 
each 


pounds per square inch. 
motor-driven centrifugal pumps, 
having eight stages. 

Since conventional air bottle accumu- 
lators could not be obtained, the 40 
bottles of which the accumulator is made 
were constructed from commercial seam- 
less pipe, 13% inches in diameter with 
0.600-inch wall thickness. One pump 
and a portion of the accumulator system 
are shown in Fig.-10. Seventeen. of 
these bottles are placed in the vertical 
position and are partly filled with water, 
whose level fluctuates depending upon 
supply and demand. These 17 bottles 
are all connected together at the top and 
horizontal bottles 
which contain air only. This flexible 
and relatively inexpensive system sup- 
plies all the need of the five forging 
units. 


the header to the 





































































Welding the “Big Inch” 
(Concluded from Page 65) 


possible by the tractor. Now the clamp 
is shifted until it centers exactly on the 
joint; pipe ends are carefully aligned 
and the clamp securely fastened. 

When the clamp is in place, the pipe 
joint lies squarely between the pair of 
rings with sufficient space between to 
allow tack welding of the joint. Upon 
completion of the tack weld, another 
dolly is slipped under the new length 
and additional pipe lengths are added in 
the same manner until a section of the 
required length is reached. Now roll 
welders move in to make the continuous 
welds. 

The first pass in roll welding “Big 
Inch” sections is made with 3/16-inch 


: 


Fig. 7—Oil was already flowing through the Texas-to-lllinois leg of the 
“big inch” when this gang late in July completed the last weld on the eastern 


holes, they are rewelded by the operator 
before he leaves that section of pipe. 

As illustrated in Fig. 2, the roll weld- 
ing is protected from wind and weather 
by a three-sided sheet metal shieid 
shaped to the pipe and opening toward 
the operator. It is held in a fixed posi- 
tion on top of the revolving pipe by a 
light steel rod with one end attached to 
the shield and the other sunk in the 
ground. 

As the main line of the “Big Inch” 
presses forward and a new section is 
needed, two tractors pick it up and 
carry it to the edge of the excavation. 
The tying-in of a new section at the end 
of the pipeline is accomplished by a crew 
devoted solely to that job. The tractor 
closest to the end of the main line edges 
forward with its part of the section until 





leg near Phoenixville, Pa. 


“Fleetweld 5” electrodes at 200 amperes. 
In making subsequent continuous welds, 
the clamps are removed and the opera- 
tor is assisted by one of the crew who 
rotates the pipe on the dollies. It is 
revolved slowly from the operator to 
facilitate making a continuous downhand 
weld. At the left in Fig. 2 is shown a 
part of the simple device used for this 
purpose—a length of chain, a clamp and 
15-foot lever which enable one man to 
turn the long section easily. 

Second pass in finish welding calls for 
M-inch electrode at 325 amperes; the 
third is made using 5/16-inch welding 
electrodes with an instrument setting of 
from 375 to 400 amperes. When com- 
pleted, the weld—in the parlance of the 
men—is “penny wide and nickel high”. 
Each roll welder marks his weld with a 
stencil. If inspection reveals apy pin 
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several feet of the pipe extend over 
the parapet of the trench. The men raise 
the fixed end of the pipeline until the 
two sections are in fairly close alignment. 
A pipe clamp, previously attached to the 
“Big Inch” section, is slid into place, 
the pipe ends are fitted into the clamp, 
and the joint carefully aligned. Fig. 5 
shows members of the crew standing on 
both sections to aid proper alignment 
while initial tack welds are applied at 
the joint covered by the clamp. Final 
tying-in is done by two operators shown 
at work in Fig. 6. Fig. 7 shows the welds 
completing this huge transportation artery 
at Phoenixville, Pa., in the closing days 
of July. 

To safeguard against corrosion, certain 
sections of the “Big Inch” were given 
a protective wrapping. In fact, all of 
the.pipe “laid” from the point of begin- 









ning at Longview, Tex., to a place near 
central Ohio, as well as portions in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, were so 
protected. This work was planned and 
directed by Johns-Manville representa- 
tives. Machines used were developed 
exclusively for such operations. 

First, a power-driven cleaning and 
priming machine is fitted around the pipe. 
This has a rotating head containing cut- 
ters and wire brushes which remove 
oil, grease, mud, welding .and shop 
scales. During the same operation, a sec- 
ond revolving canvas band, attached to 
the rear of the machine, applied a coal 
tar primer to bond the protective enamel 
coating which is later spread on the pipe. 
About 2000 feet behind this first unit 
comes the coating and wrapping ma- 
chine. Self-propelled, it applies a uni- 
form coating and a layer of asbestos 
wrapper in one operation. After the 
pipe is covered, wide canvas slings and 
padded skids prevent damage in fur- 
ther handling. 

At river crossings, through eight of the 
larger streams, additional coatings of 
enamel and wrappings of asbestos felt 
were applied. By binding wooden slats 
around the completed job this wrapping 
was so well protected that the pipe 
could be pushed-pulled across rivers 
without harm to its “overcoat”. 


To “push” the oil through the 1400- 
mile line of pipe, there are 29 booster 
stations at 50-mile intervals each employ- 
ing three single-stage centrifugal pumps 
and each of these driven by a 1500- 
horsepower squirrel-cage motor. 


Line pressure is 725 to 740 pounds 
per square inch. Rate of flow is 4.5 
miles per hour, taking 5 days for a ship- 
ment to go from Longview, Tex., to 
Norris City, Ill., 14 days to New Jersey. 

Disaster, such as that occurring to the 
line last winter when the section under 
the Mississippi river was washed out, will 
be minimized by the presence of a second 
auxiliary line (when built) of somewhat 
heavier steel under all large rivers 
crossed. To prevent loss of oil when a 
river section gives way, gigantic gate 
valves are installed at river crossings 
where they can be closed quickly at 
the first sign of trouble. 


Welding Operators Offered 
Vest Pocket Guide 


Different types of faulty welds, and 
how to correct these faults are explained 
pictorially in a vest pocket guide, being 
offered to all welding operators by Ho- 
bart Brothers Co., Troy, O. It suggests 
and illustrates all kinds of joints, fillet 
welds, and points out how to cut elec- 
trode waste. It explains the three essen- 
tials of proper welding procedure, weld- 
ing symbols and carries a trouble check 
chart on welding machine troubles- 
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Material Handling Equipment 


Speeds Production on the Industrial Front—- 


Elevating Platform Trucks 
oe yi 


Mercury Elevating Platform Trucks 
are available in the following models: 


“Junior Models: Low and high lift 
types. 4000 Ibs. capacity. Com- 
pactly designed for work in confined 
areas. 
“Senior"Models: Low and high lift 
types. Rugged design, 4000 Ibs. ca- 
pacity. 
“Standard”Models: Low and high a ae 
lift types. 6000 Ibs. capacity. Sturdy, MIGH LIFT 
rugged design. 4000 Ibs. capacity 


¢@ “STANDARD” 
HIGH LIFT 
6000 Ibs. capacity 


Fork Trucks 


@ “JEEP” FORK TRUCK 
2000 Ibs. capacity 


**Jeep”’ Sit Down, Center Control 
Fork Truck. 2000 Ibs. capacity. 
Compact design affords easy manip- 


ah “vax” 
ulation in confined areas. PORK TRUCK 


4000 Ibs. capacity 
**Yak’’ Center Control Fork Truck. 
4000 Ibs. capacity. Rugged design. an 


“Yank”? Center Control Fork 
Truck. 6000 Ibs. capacity. Designed 
for tough continuous service. 
“YANK” 


FORK TRUCK 
6000 Ibs. capacity 





Tractors —Trailers 


“Tug” Electric Tractor: A power- 

ful compact tractor available in -~ “TUG” 
“twin-wheel”, and “4-wheel” mag ly pom 
models, medium or heavy duty ele 2 


**Banty”’ Gas Tractor: The most 

compact tractor made, yet develops 

a draw bar pull in excess of 2000 

Ibs. Thousands now in use. a-310 
CASTOR STEER 


Trailers: Available in castor or 5th TRAILER 


wheel steer, platform or side dump 
types. 
For detailed information on Mercury 
tractors, trailers, and lift trucks, 
request Bulletin-230. / 









@ “Bantry” 
GAS TRACTOR 
Max. D.B.P. 2300 Ibs 








INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Multi-Versal Machine 


Hack Machine Co., 1226 Harding av- 
enue, Des Plaines, IIl., is offering a new 
No. 10 heavy-duty Multi-Versal designed 
to machine intricate aircraft parts and 
tools. Five additional operations can be 
made with this model besides those fea- 
tured in the company’s regular models. 

Operations include: Spiral milling, gear 
hobbing, universal boring bar work, form 
tool generating and thread milling. The 
machine has a high speed range suit- 
able for jig boring as well as low speed 
range with ample power to pull an 8- 
inch face mill. The master head is a 


self-contained horizontal milling unit, re- 
ceiving its power through a V-belt from 





a motor adjustably attached to the mas- 
ter head. Eight back-geared speeds suit- 
able for driving cutters, ranging in size 
from a “%-inch end mill to an 8-inch 
face mill, are provided. The 
head can be elevated within the ram by 
means of either hand or power feed. 
It also serves as a carrier for all remov- 
able attachments and is fitted with a 
central] boss about the spindle which 
serves to centrally locate attachments. 
The raised face of the head has a series 
of tapped holes accurately spaced about 
a circle which serves as clamping means 
for various attachments. The No. 10 
model also includes a spring counter- 
balanced reciprocating rear ram—a fea- 
ture incorporated in all of the company’s 
models. 


master 


Hydraulic Bender 


Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co., Hammond, 
Ind., has developed a hydraulic bender 
for pipe bending, straightening, pressing 
and miscellaneous forming of light struc- 





tural and welded shapes. Specifications 
applying to this press are: Advance and 
pressing speeds, 40 inches per minute; 





return speed, 130 inches per minute; 
maximum operating pressure, 2000 
pounds per square inch; table (front to 
back), 42 inches; (right to left) 72 
inches; ram, 12 inches wide by 9 inches 
high. T-slots are provided for mounting 
dies. The table has 26 holes for locating 
4-inch diameter bending pins in various 
positions on the table to facilitate bend- 
inig and straightening of odd shapes. This 
type press is available in capacities from 
35 to 200 tons. 


Portable Test Rig 
For Aircraft Testing 


Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia 40, has 
developed a portable test rig for testing 
vibrators, pumps, instruments, etc. The 
unit, arranged compactly on a drilled flat 
steel base that makes it portable, has a 
vertically-mounted 2-horsepower motor- 
ized P.I.V. gear of 6:1 overall speed 
range. This is connected to a helical gear 
box having three output shaft extensions 








for testing, and a fourth extension, on 
the opposite side of the box, for con- 
nection to a tachometer. The three out- 
put shafts in line have speed ranges of 
600 to 3600, 300 to 1800 and 150 to 900 
revolutions per minute, respectively. A 
triple-scale indicator is used for the three 


speed ranges. The speed range of the 
shaft extension for tachometer is 150 to 
900 revolutions per minute. 

Speed of each shaft can be minutely 
varied by turning the hand regulating 
wheel. The larger hand wheel operates 
the vernier control of the unit by means 
of which still finer and more precise 
speed control is possible. 


Portable Rigger’s Vise 


Patrick-McDermott & Co., 1645 East 
Slauson, Los Angeles, announces a port- 
able rigger’s forming vise to handle wire 
rope and cable from % to 1%-inch diam- 
eter without adapters. Splicing and 
clamping operations as well as the form- 
ing of cable into an eye or around a 
thimble are accomplished in a minimum 





amount of time with the aid of the de- 
vice whose screw shaft levers give com- 
plete, easy jaw and back contro]. The 
vise, equipped with guards to protect 
against cable and thread friction, is of 
durable construction and weighs approxi- 
mately 50 pounds. It has a base length 
of 15 inches and a base width of 14 
inches—adding convenience in handling. 


Electronic Time Relay 
Durakool Inc., Elkhart, Ind., an- 


nounces a new adjustable electronic time 
relay for controlling industrial processes 
in which extreme accuracy and long- 
lived performance are required. It con- 
sists of a combination of two hermetical- 
ly sealed units, each of which are safe 
both in explosive and corrosive atmos- 
pheres. 

Principle of operation of the develop- 
ment is electronic, and the load is car- 
ried by a quick acting mercury relay. 
The only moving part in the unit is fast- 
operating steel-encased plunger work- 
ing in a hydrogen pressure atmosphere 
displacing the mercury. Time settings 


_ (All claims are those of the manufacturer of the equipment being described. ) 
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3 genius that America contributes in the 
all-out Fight to Win can also (and at the 
same time) do a third thing: Plan, in a prac- 
tical way, for the peace. 


In our own small way we at Spriesch have 
been planning to help other manufacturers, 
After Victory. The Spriesch organization is not 
just another miracle war plant. Long before 
Pearl Harbor, we were said to be perform- 
ing miracles, in the manufacture of bomb- 
releasing mechanisms for fighting aircraft. 


Right NOW we seek contact with those to 
whom “All 3 at the same time” is feasible. 
They will like to consider using part or all 
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22 HOWARD STREET -e 


* This is a collection of articles inspired by the activities of the 
Spriesch ‘organization which appeared recently in The Mone- 
tary Times, Canada, in the magazine Steel and in Printers’ Ink. 


This message is especially 
for INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES who are 
very busy producing war goods. 








* WE OFFER *® 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


INGENUITY 


along with extensive facilities for 
bettering anything made from 
metal ... large or small Ports... 
Complete Assemblies... experi- 


mental pieces or mass production. 
Tey AFTER VICTORY 
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of ourifacilities for “bettering anything made 


from metal” such as: 


Combined engineering-dies-tools-parts or 
complete assemblies service...Designing and 
making Special Machines... Initial, periodic 
or continuous recommendation for product 
improvement or production procedure... 
Help an What to make After Victory. Dis- 
tance. will present no insurmountable bar- 


riers #6. rendering these services. 












Industrial Executives are invited to write NOW 
(on business letterhead please) for our newly 
printed booklet, “After the Shooting Stops” 
and for our 36-page plastic bound brochure f 
titled “Ingenuity.” The latter illustrates and 
describes our extensive facilities. Frankly, 
we think you'll be pleased. 

Joseph J. Cheney, President. 





Established 1923 


MANUFACTURING CO., ie 


e BUFFALO 6, NEW YORK 




















Five Brothers’. . 





..and an Idea 


| ISN’T OFTEN that an idea created 
in the minds of boys will materialize in 
later life. With the five Turner brothers, 
William, Cort, Frank, Charles, and Robert, 
their boyhood idea that some day they 
would be in business together, overshad- 
owed all the obstacles of hard work, and 
study to make this idea a reality. %& Finally 
in April 1939 they purchased their first 
grinding machine and formed their own 
company. From this modest beginning they 
gradually won recognition among manufac- 
turers for precision-built gauges. This recog- 
nition made expansion necessary, and today 
their company occupies one of the most 
modern buildings for the manufacture of 
gauges in the country. % The @ stamped 
on a gauge represents a product backed 
by the integrity of five brothers and their 
practical knowledge of precision gauges. 


"Since May 7, 1942, William Turner, of the U. S. Navy, 
has been reported missing in action in the Coral Sea Battle. 


Tha Hane ot Puivion 
“Torner Gainbine Company 


2630 HILTON ROAD + + FERNDALE, MICHIGAN 














INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT— 





to 0.5, 0.10 to 10, and 1 to 100 seconds 
respectively. Contact capacities are of- 
fered up to 75 amperes, either normally 
open or normally closed. 


High-Speed Spot Welder 


Control of pressure, weld, hold and 
off time, and speed up to 110 strokes 
per minute is entirely automatic on the 
new P-20 automatic press type spot 
welders introduced recently by Pier 
Equipment Mfg. Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich. Unlike the manually foot-operat- 

















ed welder, no effort by the operator is 
required. The machine provides for 
variations in the cycle to suit welding 
job. 

The upper electrode of each unit is 
actuated by a double-acting air cylin- 
der, and electrode pressure range is ad- 
justed by an air-pressure valve. Current 
may be adjusted from 50 per cent of 
maximum to 100 per cent by an 8-point 
selector switch. 


Made in two capacities, 20 and 30 
kilovolt-ampere, the machines are be- 
ing offered with throat depths of either 
12 or 24 inches. 





are continuously variable within the 
range and may be adjusted easily. Stand- 
ard models cover time ranges from 0.05 
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ARE YOU WELDING STAINLESS STEEL? 


nere's Hew Light ow THE SUBJECT 


This book can save you time and 
avoid spoilage of vital alloys, both 
more than ever essential to the war 
prsaeee today. Describes and il- 
ustrates equipment, procedures, 
precautions. Request copies on 
your company letterhead, please. 


ADDRESS DEPT. S-3 


August 30, 1943 


UCCESSFUE stainless steel 

welding, as many a shop has 
found out the hard way, puts a 
premium not only on knowing 
what to do, but also what. to avoid 
doing—and why. 

That is because the problem, 
first of all, is a double one as com- 
pared to ordinary carbon steel 
welding, since it calls for main- 
taining the corrosion resistance of 
the parent nm.etal across the weld 
area, as well as its strength. Further- 
more, although stainless stee! welds 
easily, the various members of the 
stainless family differ considerably 
from carbon steel—and even from 
each other—in the physical and 
chemical phenomena they exhibit 
during the welding process. 

Information, clear and complete, 
is the basic answer. We've supplied 
it in a new 64-page, full-color book- 
let, “Welding Stainless Steels,” cov- 


ering all the commonly-used hand 
or machine methods of welding 
Allegheny Metal. Employing a new 
idea in graphic illustration, this 
book is, we believe, the most com- 
plete and understandable coverage 
of the subject yet published—a 
welding shop “bible” purposely 
made so clear and simple that it is 
also ideal for student training. 
© Write for your copy (see at left). 


Allegheny Ludlum 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BRACKENRIDGE PENNSYLVANIA 





a) Direct Reduction 


(Continued from Page 92) 

a result of this decrease in the fuel in- 
put to the melting furnace, the tempera- 
ture of the gases passing from the fur- 
nace to the kiln drop, and the fuel input 
to the burners firing directly into the 
kiln is increased by the temperature im- 
pulse set up by the Rayotube in the kiln 
hood. This operation is further explained 
as follows: 





The pile of material shown in the 
| melting furnace (Fig. 3) is carbon in- 
| pregnated iron and slag sinter. The pile 
| is maintained at such a height as to pre- 
vent buoyancy and to provide melting 
surface for the melting fame. The de- 
sired height is maintained by controlling 
| the rate of material flow from the kiln 
and the amount of fuel fired for melting 
the material. 

A reservoir of about 18 inches of met- 
al is maintained in the bottom of the 
helped furnace at all times. This metal acts 
philler” that / ie ? ri ae ee” S as a mother liquor. The tap hole or iron 
gle of # \g fee hts, “teel Digg notch is located on a level with the top 

of the metal reservoir. 

Additional carbon is added to the met- 
al as required, through the refractory 
tubes “P”. Electrodes are installed at 
points “M” on the plan for the purpose of 
insuring sufficient temperature of metal 
at all times. The refractory tubes for 
carbon are omitted at points “M” when 
electrodes are installed. 

Flame “A” fired from 12 burners, 
equally spaced around the circumference 
of the furnace arch. is the melting flame, 
firing 90 per cent of the fuel. This flame 
is slightly oxidizing with 8/9 of the car- 
bon burning to carbon dioxide and 1/9 
to carbon monoxide. 

Flame “B” fired from 12 burners di- 
rectly below the “A” flame burners, is a 
100 per cent CO flame and also impinges 
unburned carbon onto the material pile 
and surface of the bath. Th‘s fame acts 
as a carbon monoxide blanket through 
which the heat from flame “A” radiates. 

Burners “C” located directly above 
the “A” flame burners, inject incandes- 
cent pulverized coke for converting the 
carbon dioxide in the exit gases into 
carbon monoxide. The burners “D” are 
for the same purpose. They are stag- 
gered with respect to “C” burners and 
give the effect of carbon depth or a car- 


Ji's the"tan 


Bn Sth Army and aw 
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Thank you, American Locomotive, for listing our bon bed to insure impregnation of the 

American Chain Division as one of the 445 organizations which nse an 
united to build the M-7—the “tank killer.” * We were pleased to Pn. > aznl Bg ery od Low ay He 
find that 139 of these concerns use American Chain, in their own gree air and incandescent coke it will 
° also be of a relatively high temperature. 
products, or in manufacturing them. ¢ Friendly cooperation of The combustion controls for firing the 


: . es . furnace and kiln are as follows: 
b ] , 
usiness men has helped to make America great. That spirit will i Giaetebe taandied te ha cock of 


make us a greater nation than ever, following the war. the melting furnace furnishes impulses 
when the reflected temperature varies 
from normal. The air supply to the 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION bustle pipes “F”, “G” and “H” is varied 


by butterfly valves operated from the im- 


York, Pa., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, pulse set up by the Rayotube. 
‘ New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland Incandescent pulverized coke is fed to 
eats coke reservoirs “L” by a blower, using 
- In Business for Your Safety | the exit gas from the cyclone of the cok- 
4 | ing unit as a conveying medium. The 


gas is tapped off from the reservoirs “L” 
CAR CABLE COMPANY. In. and piped back to the coke cyclone, or 

; . to the suction of the blower drawing 
gas from the cyclone. Incandescent coke 
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speedometer 
not needed... 


One of the most important factors in 
accuracy of gun-fire today is the velocity 
at which a shell travels. 


Formerly, variations in the structure 
and dryness of the powder made great 
differences in shell velocity . . . and hence, 
made accurate gun-fire correspondingly 
difficult. » 


Today—thanks to technical advances 
in powder-making plus air conditioning— 
there is so little variation in powder that 
gunners can know exactly what shell 
velocity will be. Result—a more accurate 
gun-fire that has already contributed to 
important American victories. 

Air conditioning keeps powder at the 
correct temperature and humidity levels, 
not only in the making of the powder, but 







also in storage places ashore and in 
powder magazines on shipboard. 

To meet exacting requirements like 
this, General Electric engineers have 
developed air conditioning and industrial 
refrigeration equipment that is more effi- 
cient, more compact, more flexible. 

Now devoted to war, these improve- 
ments will be turned to innumerable peace- 
time uses when hostilities cease. Now for 
war... later for peace . . . turn to General 
Electric for efficient, compact air condi- 
tioning and industrial refrigeration. 


eee 
SX BUY WAR BONDS <7 
errr 


General Electric Com pany, Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 
Section 439, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


stir (O. , 06 ’ by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Listen to the Genere! Electric radio programs : “THE HOUR OF CHARM”, Sundays, 10 P.M.,E WT, on NBC ... “THE WORLD TODAY” News, Weekdays, 6:45 P.M.,E WT, on CBS 
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For Rapid Machining 
OF SMALL PRECISION PARTS 


In hundreds of important war production shops the new Series 
1000 South Bend Turret Lathes are first choice for machining 
small precision parts. Highly efficient on all work within their 
capacity, these lathes are especially popular for close-tolerance, number of operations per setup. Indexes 


= .- = 


4-Way Turret Tool Block permits greater 





second operation jobs. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Hole through spindle . . .... 1%” Spindle speeds (12) . 50 to 1357 r.p.m. 
Collet capacity, round. ..... 1” Thread cutting feeds(48) . 4to 224 per inch 
Swing over bed and saddle wings . 10%" —_ Universal carriage power feeds — 

Effective feed of turret slide . . . 4° longitudinal (48) . .0015” to .0836" 
Turret face to spindle, max. . . . 1934” transverse (48) . . .0006” to .0309” 





South Bend Turret Lathes, Engine Lathes and Toolroom Lathes are : 
; ; ; Tri md Rest © Slide, interchan 
made in a wide range of sizes and types. Write for catalogs and ahs ean eniieees Gams ian an ie ce 


the name of our nearest dealer. supplied as regular equipment. 


8 SouTH BEND LaTHE WorKsS 


LATHE BUILDERS FOR 36 YEARS SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 








Field 
removal of solids from liquids where 


por bone hy reclamation of cake is not essential. Important 


are designed for clarification 
required or where points of cleaning, installation and operation 


“Victory Points” consist of threaded 
porcelain bushing inserted in and fused to abra- 
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Abrasive Co.—4-page illustrated folder cov- 
ers abrasive points with demountable spindles. 


Armour Ammonia Works—16-page illustrated 
These 


supplied in %-inch diameter spindle sizes in 


of bottle and tube type containers as well as 
16. Abrasive Points 

sive wheel mass at high heats of kiln tempera- 
tures during vitrification process. They are 
17. Rivet Injector 


of industrial acids and corrosive liquids. 


acid filters 


of colloidal gaseous ammonia at various temperatures, sizes 
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device has 


magazine with capacity of approximately 50 


in solving rivet 


1 Co.—19-page il- 


lustrated bulletin No. 89 describes part played 


by “Cleco Riv-N-Jectors” 
problem. This light 


Cleveland Pneumatic Too 
vents rivets from falling on floor or into fixture 


opened up for reloading. Use of this tool pre- 
assembly. 


rivets, means of releasing rivets one at time 
and arrangement by which injector can be 


salvage 


uy 


Core —0-70e illustrated bulletin 


sack 
fit ally 


Chicago Float Works—20-page illustrated 
bulletin, “Floats,” shows design and construc- 


ul a 


Standard and 


Ampco Metals, Inc.—Three illustrated en- 


Useful data are included for applications of 
gineering data sheets Nos. 112-115, 114 and 


tion of seamless copper, stainless steel, alumi- 
num, Monel, nickel and brass floats which are 
available in wide variety of sizes anf shapes. 
floats to all types of liquid level controlling 
115 discuss bronze alloys, particularly of alumi- 
num bronze class. First bulletin describes com- 
pany’s facilities and general line of products. 
duction of non-scratching feed fingers for screw 
machines. Third explains forging of “Ampco” 
metal to improve physical characteristics. 


19. Aluminum Bronze 


and indicating requirements 
special designs are available. 
of fillet welded hexagon Second concerns use of bronze alloy for pro- 


5 Sey Coney. nd cinaailnnes. 


ng 
—16-page illustrated cata- 


Bates Co. 
48-44 is on “Bates Grates” for open 


and stair tread applications. 
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.1213 West Third St.. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Please have literature circled below sent to me. 





No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 
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CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





Address 
City 


Beaders’ Service Dept. 
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Gives A Maximum Deoree of Protection... 
AT LOWER COST PER UNIT OF PROTECTED AREA 


ON’T allow RUST to upset war production schedules in your plant, eat into 

your profits, and delay important deliveries. Use METALENE RUST PREVENTIVE 
to protect steel plates, rods, cold rolled strip, bars, sheets, and machined parts 
while in storage or in process of production. 


METALENE RUST PREVENTIVE is a light bodied, non-viscous, free-flowing 
protective coating prepared from a hydroscopic base, allowing a maximum degree 
of moisture absorption. Easily applied by dipping, swabbing, spraying, or by the 
roll applicator method. METALENE RUST PREVENTIVE possesses greater coverage 
per gallon . . . which allows for a definite saving for each square foot of area 
requiring protection. METALENE RUST PREVENTIVE deposits a thin tenacious pro- 
tective film, effective over a long period of time—yet easily removed when desired, 
by such petroleum solvents as AMFCO SPIRITS, naphtha, kerosene, or by an alkaline 
bath made with *AMFCO METAL CLEANER. 





*AMFCO METAL CLEANER 


Quickly and thoroughly removes stamp- 
ing and drawing compounds, quenching 
and tempering oils, rust preventives, cut- 
ting oils, etc. 


—or arrange for a demonstration in your plant. 

















WRITE for detailed information about METALENE 













@ Until the advent of war with its rigid 
demands for increased production, the 
control of industrial dusts was considered 
desirable, but not vital. However, War 
changed many things and Dust Engineer- 
ing soon assumed its rightful place as an 
essential part of production planning. 


The importance of Dust Engineeri 
protecting materials in process, reducin 
rejects, increasing worker efficiency an 
reducing maintenance costs—is fully 
attested by the fact that we continue to 
deliver more dust control equipment each 
year. 


If you have a troublesome or dangerous 
dust condition, write us about your prob- 
lem. Send for “AAF In Industry,” a new 
booklet describing the complete line of 
AAF equipment. 

45 right—The Type W Roto-Clone, wet type d: 


jtator widely used in steel mill 
nation. 
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AIR FILTERS 


108 


DUST CONTROL 


has proved its worth 
in a world at war! 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


443 CENTRAL AVENUE 


INCCR PORATED 





| from the reservoirs 








LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
IN CANADA: DARLING BROS., LTD., MONTREAL. P. Q. 


| bustle pipes “F”, 


“L” is fed to the 
burners by a motor-driven screw feed at- 
tached to each burner. These motors are 
but a fraction of a horsepower each 
and are not shown on the drawing. 
Orifice plates with pressure taps are 
installed in the air lines supplying 
“G” and “H”. As the 
air supply is varied by the action of the 
Rayotube, the differential across the ori- 
fice in each respective air supply line 
varies and furnishes an impulse from 
which the speed of the motors, driving 
the pulverized coke feed to the burners, 
is varied. This is the conventional meth- 
od of combustion control, i.e. control 
of air flow from temperature, and pro- 
portional control of fuel from air flow. 


Control of kiln burner “E” is identical 
to that for the melting furnace with the 
exception that the impulses are received 
from Rayotube “N” installed in the kiln 
hood. As the fuel to the melting fur- 
nace is decreased, the temperature in 
the kiln hood drops and the fuel input 
through burner “E” is increased, indi- 
rectly, through impulses received from 
Rayotube “N”. 

While this description pertains to pul- 
verized coal fuel, oil or gas fuel may be 
employed with satisfactory results. 

To provide for any contingency which 
may result in the metal bath chilling to 
a point lower than that required for 
reactions between the slag and metal, 
three electrodes are installed in pockets 
formed in the sidewalls of the furnace 
below metal line, 120 degrees apart. 


Tubes Located in Sidewall 


In order to provide for carbon addi- 
tions to the metal, 
placed in pockets in the sidewall of the 
furnace 30 degrees apart in the same 
manner as the electrodes. Three of these 
pockets are used for electrodes as previ- 
ously outlined, and hence, the refractory 
tubes are omitted from them. Pulver- 
ized coal, coke, or charcoal is injected 
through the refractory tubes by air at 15 
pounds pressure. 


refractory tubes are 


In addition to the foregoing, another 
coal pulverizer is installed for supply- 
ing the crushed coal to the material at 
the sintering zone of the reduction kiln. 

The plant will have a capacity of 400 
net tons of pig steel per day. 

The operation of this plant on van- 
adium-bearing ore, will produce as a co- 
product 24 pounds of vanadium oxide 
per ton of pig steel produced. This prod- 
uct is obtained as follows: 

The vanadium in the ore is reduced 
into the hot metal. As the metal is 
tapped into the ladle, mill scale or Fe,O 
is added to the metal. The oxygen in 
the Fe,O, reacts with the vanadium in 
the metal, forming vanadium oxide or 
V.O,. The 24 pounds of vanadium ox- 
ide thus formed may be further reduced 
to give 13 pounds of vanadium. 

Any silicon or manganese contained 
in the metal will also be oxidized along 
with the vanadium. However, the metal 
will contain a certain amount of these 
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elements as well as vanadium a3 residual; } 
the approximate analysis of the metal 
after treatment will be; 


Element Per cent 
Cc 2s. . ne a 0.3 to 2.00 
Mn ..<~. + ae 0.08 
P ' 0.006 
S trace 
Si ; 0.04 
Vv 0.08 


A metal dhanainis stock of the fore- 
going approximate analysis is invaluable 
to steel producers, especially to oper- 
ators of acid open hearths, electric in- 
duction and electric arc furnaces where 
little or no refining is done and where 
practice consists of making additions to 
meet specifications. This applies in par- 
ticular to stainless steels, tool steels and 
steel specialties. The charging stock is 
particularly valuable in the product’on 
of steels of low-phosphorus content. 
The Adirondack region is not the only 
vicinity where this operation may be util- 
ized. Substantial deposits of vanadium- 
bearing titaniferous ore are found in Iron 
Mountain, Wyo. and it is probable that a 
similar operation may be applied to this 
ore, producing vanadium in conjunction 
with iron or steel charging stock. 

With the abundance of vanadium-bear- 
ing ore, from which more than enough 
vanadium for the steel industry may be 
produced, as a by-product of metallic 
charging stock, it appears that the dire 
shortage of this metal throughout the 
world need not exist, and that the im- 
portation of vanadium from foreign coun- 
tries is unwarranted. It also appears 
that the practice of charging th’s ore 
in blast furnaces in quantities too low to 
justify its recovery, is a waste of the 
natural resources of the country, and 
should be abandoned in favor of smelting 
vanadium-bearing ore by the direct re- 
duction method. 


New Cutting Tools Save 
Steel, Have Longer Life 


Three to ten times longer life and a 50 
per cent saving in scarce high-speed tool 
steel are achieved by an entirely new 
type cutting tool developed by Triangle 
Tool Co., Cleveland. The cutters feature 
triangular-shaped bits which are held 
firm and rigid by a triangular seat in 
the tool holder—eliminating vibration 
and tool chatter. The bits are chromi- 
um plated by the Lundbye process for 
longer life. 

In addition to conserving critical ma- 
terials, the new triangular design permits 
both.large and small tool bits to be used 
in the same holder without special shims 
or wedges. Each bit performs three basic 
cutting operations. Right or left hand cut- 
ting is performed with the same bit with- 
out additional grinding. The same cut- 
ter, turned end-for-end, requires no extra 
adjustment for performance of square 
cutting operations. 
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Awat- Lime lesson in 
FAST, SMOOTH FINISHING 





3M ABRASIVE BELTS 
aud Segment Face Contact Wheels 


An important lesson driven home by wartime demands for speed 
and for conservation of man-power and materials is that grinding 
and finishing need not be a ‘bottleneck.’ Weld flashings, tool 
marks and other imperfections can be removed cleanly, smoothly, 
with “production line’ speed and precision, by a Backstand 
Idler equipped with a 3-M ABRASIVE BELT and Segment Face 
Contact Wheel. These tough, fast-cutting belts and cushioned 
center wheels finish rounded surfaces, corners, edges . . . irregular 








shapes of every description . . . quickly and accurately. The 
grinding is done only where grinding is needed, without wasted 

time or lost motion. More complete information on 

in our 3-M METHODS booklet. Use the coupon 

below to request your FREE copy. 

| \ 

Gentlemen: S$ 843 

Please send me a FREE copy of your 3-M METHODS booklet. 


this practical proven finishing short cut is contained 
SAINT PAUL 6, <= MINNESOTA &/ 
] Have a 3-M Sales Representative call and discuss our finishing problem. 


Name 
Department 











FORGING COMES FIRST 


ORGING comes first in the 

production of any metal part 
requiring strength with tough- 
ness and minimum weight. This 
is true in times of peace, but 
much more so in times of war, 
when metals, like humans, must 
stand up under unpredictable 
loads. @ Before the great machine 
tools can turn out the highly 
finished, microscopically accurate 


crankshafts, connecting rods, 


valves, gears, axles, airplane parts, 
tank parts, gun parts and the 
thousands of other parts vital to 
mechanized warfare, the hot 
metal must secure its great 
strength and toughness and its 
close-to-finish shape under the 
impact of the drop hammer. @ 
For over 45 years, Chambersburg 
Hammers, in war and in peace, 
have been-_helping industry 


do this job. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


CHAMBERSBURG 


HAMMERS 


CECOSTAMPS - PRESSES 


















MARKET SUMMARY 





WPB Assuming Closet 
Control. of Distribution . , 


w 


per cent of plates with no easing in prospect. . 


pontoon program presses for sheet deliveries 


“CLOSER control of steelmaking is being assumed by 
“the War Production Board, which has required mills to re- 
port gaps in rolling schedules resulting from cancellations 
and deferments and WPB will fill the open capacity by 
assigning tonnage, instead of mills making the revision. 
Fewer deferments and cancellations are appearing and 

| revised schedules are subjected to less adjustment. Some 
tonnage has been reinstated but 10,000 tons of plates 

for ai shipyard have been removed from one mill schedule. 
“Railroads are getting more steel, including shapes, plates 
and sheets. Arn upturn in shapes has filled October sched- 
ules for some mills. Some producers have closed on plates 
for January, with Maritime Commission requizements for 
November yet to come. Ships account for approximately 
57 per cent of plates now being rolled and demand in 
other direBtions for miscellaneous fabrication is expand- 


Overall dpookings with most producers in August are 
slightly July, although there are exceptions. Many 
consumers Nave ordered ahead to the limit of their allot- 
ments under CMP regulations and seme fourth-quarter_al- 
lotments_ are yét to come through. Holders of late certiti- 
cates have difficulty placing orders for fourth quarter de- 
livery on sheets and carbon and alloy bars, although hot- 
rolled alloy bars are available in November. This easy 
situation in the latter, in contrast to other bars, is partly 
due to increased capacity, specification changes to high 
carbon, manganese and bessemer grades and resulting de- 
cline in demand. 

« > . 

Easing in the steel plate situation is precluded by the 
heavy 1944 shipbuilding program and other important re- 
quirements. Much plate tonnage remains to be placed 
for the domestic freight car program and a large Navy 
tonnage is to be allotted for various ships, including air- 
craft carriers. Bookings are practically solid into Janu- 
ary and impending Maritime Commission allotments indi- 
cate early covering of first quarter produttion. 

Cancellations and deferments of sheet bookings have 
made possible improvement in cold-rolled sheet deliveries. 


Producers sold well into March have been able to move ~ 


tonnage forward to January and February and urgent or- 
ders have been placed in fourth quarter schedules. Re- 
vision has also improved some hot-rolled delivery promises. 
Mills closely tied in with heavy fixed programs, such as 
landing mats and drums, are in tight position. Navy pon- 
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Will'lbpecify tonnagepfor cancellation gaps,,. 


PRODUCTION 
Continues at 9812 per cent. 
. Ships take 57 
. Heavy navy PRICES 
Steady. 





DEMAND 


Covers production for months. 











toons, said to number 144,000 units, each requiring one 
ton of steel, are also pressing for early deliveries. Late 
allotments for important requirements, largely if lighter 
gages, are being fitted into schedules with difficulty. Ad- 
ditional allotments are under consideration. 

Steel production last week remained at 98% per cent, 


‘ although tonnage increased considerably. This was due 


to the fact that computations were made on the basis ot 
enlarged ‘capacity announced by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute.’ Principal changes were at Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling, the former dropping 1% points to 98% per 
cent as the result of increased capacity, while Wheeling 
advanced 8 points to 103 per cent when a plant was re 
moved from potential capacity for steelmaking, narrowing 
the base. Chicago advanced %-point to 99 per cent and 
Cleveland %-point to 94% per cent. Cincinnati declined 
5 points to 92 and Detroit 3 points to 83. Rates were 
unchanged as follows: St. Louis, 89; New England, 97; 
Youngstown, 98; Birmingham, 95; eastern Pennsylvania, 
59; Buffalo, 90%. 
> > > 

Trend toward electrolytic tin plate continues and while 
production this year has been concentrated largely into 
second half it probably will be four times as great as last 
year and is estimated at about 400,000 tons. Some au- 
thorities believe production of hot-dipped tin plate next 
year will not be greater than 350,000 tons, about 10 to 
15 per cent of normal plate production. 

Bolt and nut demand is heavy and distribution of car- 
bon bars for their manufacture is improved under CMP. 
Shipbuilding requires large quantities and a New England 
shipyard is placing orders for 30,000,000 pieces. An am- 
munition depot in the East requires 250 tons, placed in 
the Pittsburgh district. 

Wire mills find a large portion of their bookings are ot 
material requiring long processing, three to eight weeks, 
and deliveries on bright basic wire have lengthened to 
eight weeks by mills recently quoting four to six weeks. 
Aircraft builders are pressing heavily for valve spring wire, 
orders far which are large. 

Average composite prices of steel and iron products 
continue unchanged at levels of the past several months, 
holding to ceilings prescribed by Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Finished steel composite is $56.73, semifinished 
steel $36, steelmaking pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking 
scrap $19.17. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Aug. 28 
Finished Steel $56.73 
Semifinished Steel ... 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap ...... 19.17 








One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Aug. 14 July 1943 May, 1943 Aug., 1942 Aug., 1938 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $58.00 
36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.60 
23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 19.05 
19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 14.55 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 


Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks 
Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


= 


Aug. 28, July, May, Aug., Aug. 28, july, May, Aug., 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 215¢ 2.15e 2.15c 2.15c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 985.39 635.19 $85.19 85.39 
Steel hars, Chicago 215 215 2.15 215 Basic, Valley 28.50 . 38.50 23.50 . 
; I i ; 2 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 25.34 25.34 25.36 25.39 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 247 2.48 2.49 ey 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2 w No. 2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 24.69 24.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2215 292 292 299 No. 2 foundry, Chicago “ue 6D ee See 
Sh : ° Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, P Southern No, 2, del. Cincinnati 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.06 
ates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 a 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2 fdry., del. Phila. 25.84 25.89 25.89 25.89 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2 10 2 10 Malleable, Valley 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 210 210 210 210 Malleable, Chicago oe Ee he Ue 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh S06: Ges - 65. sap | Sate Supe chareonl, Gel. Chicago . 61.04. 8100 | SLES OL 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 850 850. .850 850 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh BOeS «ROSE | Roun aoe 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.33 140.33 140.46 140.65 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 8.05 Scrap 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 8.50 3.50 8.50 8.50 . “_ . o 
Bright hess., basic wire, Pittsburgh . 2.60 260 2.60 2.60 [Heavy melting stecl, Pittsburgh .. $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2. E. Pa. 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 2 55 255 2.55 Heavy melting, steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
‘ ~ - Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.25 
Semifinished Material No. 1 cast, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.50 $6.50 $6.40 $6.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 $4.00 84.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 7.75 7.75 7.50 7.25 
Wire rods, No. 5 to -inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL,FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
The sched- 


Following are maximum. prices established by OPA Schedule No, 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941. and Feh. 4, 1942. 


ale covers all iron or stee! ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold rolled fron or. steel. products and any iron or 
steel product which is further, finished by’ galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established ‘basing points 


for selected products are named specifically, 
are noted in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skeip. 
Carbon Stvel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand, analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O.. 
may quote carbon steel ingots at %33. groas 
ton, f.o.b. mill. Kaiser Co. Inc. $43, f.o0.b. 
Pacific ports.) 

Alley Steel ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
fie. Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncropped. 


Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 


(Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; Con- 
tinental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, to 
Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co, $41, Sterling, Ill.; Laclede Steel Co. $34, 
Alton or Madison, Ill.; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Portsmouth, 
O., on slabs on WPB directives. ) 


Detroit, del. $42; 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 


ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points; wae Steel Corp., $49.50 f.0,b. 


Gary, 

ham, base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 

in., ge y= $54.00; 18 in. and 

over, \ el. Detroit; 00 del. 
$3. 


Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
Bethlehem, Cant 


cago, Buffalo, on, 
$54; del. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich. = 
Bars: Pittsburgh, 
Bu Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
( Steel $37 on lend-lease 
sheet bars, $38 , on WPB di- 
rectives; Empire Sheet & Plate Co., Mans- 
fleld, » carbon $39, f.0.b. mill.) 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Pt., 
¥ Coatesville, Ib., 1.90c. 
Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, 


clusive, per 100 Ibs., $2. Do., 


11g 


47 /64-in., incl., $2.15. 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific Ports $0.50. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3”: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Birmingham, base 20 tons one size, 
2.15¢; Duluth, base 2.25c: Mahoning Valley 
2.22%c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. 
2.30c; New York del. 2.49c; Phila. del. 2.47c; 
Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c; Pac. ports, dock 2.80c. 
(Calumet Steel Division, Borg Warner Corp., 
may quote 2.35c, Chicago base, on bars pro- 
duced in its 8-inch mill.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.0.b. 
mill.) 


Het-Rolied Alley Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon. Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 


as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 
Bes 00k $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.55 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.60 
Se 1.70 , SRSA yee § 
2500....... 2.55 4600 .... ;* 2 
3000... 0.50 4800 .... 2.15 
S200. ...... 0.70 5100 . 0.35 
ee 1.35 5130 or 5152 0.45 
3400....... 20 6120 or 6152 0.95 
4000... 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150 1.20 


Carbon -“~ Pittsburgh, Chi- 


Seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applyirg to individual companies 


Cold-Finished Alloy Kars: Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit 
del. 3.45¢; Eastern Mich 3.50c. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c: 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
2.30c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific ports, 
dock 2.55c. 


Reinforcing Bars (Rall Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; 
Eastern Mich. and Toledo 2.30c; Gulf ports, 
dock 2.50c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
— rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, 
mill.) 


Iren Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 

Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.25c; Phila. del. 2.27c; New York del., 
2.34c; Pacific ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.15c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York 
del. 3.39c; Phila. del. 3.37c; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c: 
Phila, del. 3.67c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c. 


Culvert 
Birmingham, 16 ga > 
alloy 3.60c; Granite City 3.70c; Pacific Ports 
4.25c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; zinc- 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated. No. 24, Pitts- 
burgh 4.25c. 


may 
f.0.b. 
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City, base 3.45c: Detroit Eastern 
Mich. 3.50c; Pacific 4.00c. : 
No, 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Base Ports 
Oise Graeme ......... 3.20¢ 3.95c¢ 3.30¢ 
EE Lie ite du otal rr 4 4.30c 3.65¢ 
ain’ 09 kine ats . 4.80c 4.15¢ 
is a 5. Shoo cou ~ 5.70c 5.05¢ 
Be wane neon seks 6.40c 5.75¢ 
SN aide At, Ch wins can 6.15¢ 6.90¢ 
AD rare eg 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
> ithe eek abn daca — 8.40c eee8 
ceatt esac # vote 9. sine 
U.S.S., R.C. Grade 10.10¢ = coed 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pit t 
~ oe Chicago, Gary, 


Mich. 2.25c; Paci 
Co. may quote 2.30c, 
Cold 


Commodity ©. R. Strip: Pittsbu eland 

Youngstown, base 3 oe : 

Chicago 3.05c; Detroit del. 3.45¢; Eastern 
" 35e¢ 


Carb., 2.86¢ 
ie as ; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1. 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. — 


Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-Ib. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
ol box, 0.50 Ib. tin, $4.50; 0.75 Ib. tin 


Tin Mil Biack Plate, Pittsburgh, Chic 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c: oan 


Ternes: Pittsburgh base per ck- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x128 in., coating LC, 8-1b. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-Ib. $15 00; 25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-lb. $17.25; 40-Ib. $19.50. 


Plates 
Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 2.29c; Phila., del., 2.15¢; 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67c ; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.45c. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.0.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
ol og Eo basing points.) 
: Pitts » Chi » . 35e ; 

Pacific ports, 4.00c. ass ee 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. Gulf nee 3. 

| “ags : u. rts 3.95c; 
Pacific ports 4.15c. 33 
Wrought Iron Plates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c 


Shapes 


Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
York Set b.3re Phi aa ises Pestte reife 
° -» 220; ae -« 2.215¢; 
tPhoenix In Co., Phoenixvi 
Tron Co., lle, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.35¢ at established 
.50c, Phoenixvi 


Sy points and 2 . lle, for ex- 
Steel Sheet Piling: Pitts Chicago, lo 
— burgh, ago, Buf 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester, $1 
for Duluth): 


Bright basic, bessemer wire ............ 2.60¢ 
Spring wire 


Wire Products to the Trade: 
Standard and Cement-coated wire nails, 
and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland 


. i. Du- 
luth $2.55; Pacific ports 


MO do sean 3.40¢ 


67 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, Pittsburgh, . 
Cleveland, column 
barbless wire, column 70. 


70; twisted 
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lap weld, point less on butt wela. Pitts- 
burgh base only on wrought iron pipe. 
Butt Weld 
Iron 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Bik. Galv 
. eter 56 33 Fig oatsed 24 
%&%.. 59 ee 9 Bwecced 10 
eras: ee $3) igi ae 8% 
1-3... .:) 68% 57% 2%: 37% 18 
Lap Weld 
In. Bik. Galv. In Bik. Galv. 
ES a ees 3 
2%-3 64 ae ee rita 10 
és Bae ou. Bi, | 31% 14 
“**#eee ¥ , 
919 <.!l ey so 4 Be is” 
11-12 63% 51 414-8 . 17 
2 28 12 


ee 
Boller Tubes: Net base prices per 1 feet, 
f Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld— 
miess— Char- 

0. D Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
Y 3 $7.82 §$ 9.01 wry ae? 
1%” 13 9.26 10.67 Rg tid 
re 1 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
14%” 13° 11.64 1342 11.06 22.93 
Re ee 13 «413.04 15.08 12.38 19.35 
2%”..°... 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
«we éne 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 FT 
, . ‘eer ee 12 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
Se hee ace 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
ae 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
wee 11 24.63 <°8.37 23.15 39.81 
oc 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 

ee 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 od 
PRs sss tacr 9 46.87 54.01 44.25 73.93 

eee 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 » 004 

Rails, Supplies 


Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.0.b. mill, gross 
ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, .00. 

*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; do. heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates, $43 gross ton, base. 


‘ *Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 


Tool Steels 

Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c: extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


Pitts. base. 

Tung. Chr. Van. Moly.. per Ib. 
18.00 4 1 ; 67.00c 
1.5 a 1 8.5 54.00c 
4 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50¢ 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


z26 6 6CCCcR. 
Type Bars Pilates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00¢ 27.00c 34.00c 21. 28.00c 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 Sewb asenh esi 
"316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
431... 19.00 2200 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
1t420.. 2400 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
442.. 2250 25.50 3250 24.00 32.00 
443.. 2250 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
501.. 8.00 1200 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
sT D STEEL (20%) 
304 $$18.00 19.00 


“With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. ** Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 


other pro- 

ducers at the same designa . Base 
under (2) cannot those under 

— Be B extent prevailing in third 





Extras mean ye . ‘ea from 
base prices in effect » 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 


Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gov- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin. 

maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. 5S. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 


5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller ... .. SY of 
Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter... 68% off 
Do., t to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long... 59 off 

Tire bolts ; 50 off 

Step bolts ; , 56 off 

Plow bolts : 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.8 S.A.E. 
ys-inch and less 62 64 
%-1-inch 59 60 
1%-1\%-inch £5" 57 58 
1% and larger . 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller ’ 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ’ ‘ 71 off 
Headless, %-in., larger oe 60 off 
No. 10, smaller Secesdecs SOOe 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo eavede . 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 

Birmingham 

Structural , shtiun ¢ ‘ 3. 
-inch and under ‘ : 65-5 off 
rought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large mut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.1. . .£$2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 

Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Oven 

Connellsville, furnace .......... 

Connellsville, foundry 

Connelisville prem. fdry. . 

New River, foundry ...... 

Wise county, foundry ... 

Wise county, furnace 


' 
* 
a 


SrNABa~ 
aRsag 
RaassZ 


~ 
v 


Kearny, N. J., ovens 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered ; 
Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, ovens ... : 
New England, delivered ... 
St. Louis, dglivered ....... 
Birmingham, ovens ..... 
Indianapolis, delivered ... 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 

Buffalo, delivered 

Detroit, delivered .......... 
Philadelphia, delivered ..... 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $7.00, effective Feb. 3, 1943. 
1$12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 


le a 


—_ 
RRNERONPHENES ~~ 


RESASSRARSRE 


—— 
n 
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Pure and 90% benzol ........ .. 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree ................... 28,00¢ 
CR cco whccwcaneccevess GOED 
Industrial xylol SRE EA 27.00c 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums).... 12.50c 
Do., less than car lots .............. 13.25 
ee FC Rr er 11.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis., to job- 


Per ton, balk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia .............. 











Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Allocation 
Dold tee dae Border M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base prices 

. ered ace. eral tax on 
Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. an oe 


No. 2 


suseaeeraccatcausaes 
be: BSE 
88: 82% 

8 

r4 


RESKRSSLRRSRN 8 


_ & ea 
Baltimore, del. ............. 
en os rect csvccewe 
Cincinnati, del. 
Cleveland, del. . ............. 
Newark, N. J., del. .......... 
Philadeiphia, del ..... rah ange, Fi 


~ 
_ 
© 


8: BENS: BN: 


Milwaukee, del. .............. 
Muskegon, Mich., del. ........ 
Akron, Canton, O., del. ....... 
Saginaw, Mich., del. .......... 
St. Paul, del. ....... 


PEPER ERLE RD 
; RRRBNRRRRE: ReNMRR DS: : 
- SSSSEShSSs: segees: :::: iit: 
SRRRREBERBN EMRE: or: 
SSSseseerseskssgssy: : 2:5 iii! 


BERS BRE RRR RIL: v 


S S2SSSSSSESReeeE: Se Sse: ee: : 


:R® 
S g:: 


Sparrows Point, 
Baltimore, del. 


pe a, Bases xuren ne ove 
A meee “Sa See 
Philadelphia, del. ............, 
Toledo base 


REPRE: PVRS 


SESZS: SSSSB SESYSESSReusgs 
SSLSE: SSS 


4 
z 
SRERR RRL LRESES 
= 
g 
PERK RE PRES 


£8E8S::8:3 8 


Oy BOM 6.5. ccc 


*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add 50c for each 0.: 

. 25%), 25% ; - 
tion under 1.75%. tFor phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. sover ane 
phos. {For McKees Rocks, Pa., add .56 to Neville Island base; Lawrence- 

. ead, McKeesport, Ambrid "84; 
<neth, Mentuotiein Ge ge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84: Mon- 
ridge 1.24. 

Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1.00%. 


8 
s 
= 
8 





MARKET PRICES 





6.00-6.50 per cent (base)... .$29.50 
6.51-7.00. .$30.50 9.01- 9.50.$35.50 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 
8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00.38.50 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 
F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 


ton, Buffalo base prices are $1.25 
higher. Prices subject to additional 
charge of 50 cents a ton for each 
0.50% manganese in excess of 
1.00%. 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Lake Superior Furn. ........ .$28.00 
eee ee eee 
Southern 


Semi-cold blast, high phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. . $28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 
Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. ......... $23.50 
Walley, CEGD 354 sae’ op con 23.50 


Lew Phosphorus 
Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30.74, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentials: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
us content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.50% manganese content 
in excess of 1.0%. 

Ceiling Prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) transportation 
charges from governing basing point 
to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. Governing basing point 
is the one resulting in the lowest 


Iron & Steel Co. may charge 50 
cents a ton in excess of basing point 
prices for No. .2 Foundry, Basic 
Bessemer and Malleable. Mystic 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., may 
exceed basing point prices by $2 per 
ton, effective May 20, 1943. Ches- 
ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Iron Co. may exceed basing point 
prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
July 27, 1942. 


Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 


Super Quality 
Pa., Mo., Ky. ............. 984.60 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 51.30 
Alabama, Georgia .......... 51.30 
New Jefsey ..........««+++. 96.00 
CN So Schad ates ae 6 43.00 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ill, Md., Mo., Ky. .... 46.55 
Alabama, Georgia .......... 38:00 
New Jersey ....... . 49.00 
GRD nk Sime sc ethoetce) oie BRO 
Malleable Bung Brick 
A WHER cake oc 3 inn te cane Oe 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania .............. $51.30 
Joliet, E. Chicago .......... 58.90 
Birmingham, Ala. Ceres | 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

Dr MOONE T kdba ec ve vsceccce See 
a tee Eh de> << 00.04 0.060 29.00 
Magnesite 

Domestic dead-burned grains, 

net ton f.o.b. ewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk...... 22.00 
26.00 


net ton, bags . ........«-+-+ 
Basic 


Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome trick .............. $54.00 
Chem. bonded chrome .... 54.00 
Magnesite brick ... chins aaa 
Chem. bonded magnesite .... 65.00 
Fluorspar 

Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. Ill., Ky., 
net ton, carloads, CaF? content, 


70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 
70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 
$31; less than 60% $30. (After 
Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.) 





Ferroalloy Prices 


Ferromanganese (standard) : 78-82% 22.50c, 0.50% 22c 00 
cl. gross ton, duty paid, 2.00% 20.50c; centrai, add x for 
western zones, $135; bulk, c.l. 65c for 2000 Ib. to 


add 56 for Racked ¢.1., $10 for ton, c.l.; western, add lc for bulk, c.l. 
leans, $1.70 for each 1% 
tion contained 


BES: 


a 
5 RP 
HE 
Fy 
Hi 
: 
K 
; 


Splegeleisen: ~ 19-21%, carlo’ 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $38: od 


19%, $35. 
Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% 
less ton lots, per Ib. 37.6 cents. mm. 


Sot 
Ls 
Ba 
#3 
i 


ern, 82.25¢ and 84.75c fob ship- ¢ 
» Oa. * ; f.0.b. v 
ping point, freight allowed. ee 
pee oy mre gree mw 55-75%, per Ib. 
con’ um, f.o.b. Lan- 
and . 


age $3 for each 1% of phosphine 
or below the base; , 


75%, bulk, c.l., 8.75c 
13.16c; 


to c.l., 8.75¢; ? 
freight allowed. Prices per Ib. con- 
tained silicon. 


Silicon Metal: Min. 97% and max. 
1% iron, eastern zone, bulk, c.l., 


tral, 12.80c and 13.55¢c; western, 
13.45¢ 16.50c; f.0.b.. shipping 

nt, freight allowed. Prices per 
b. contained silicon. 


1.00c: western, .55c and 2.00c; 
f.o.b. shipping point, 
1 : prices per pou 


Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.o.b. Ni- 
ls, N. Y., per lb. contained 
titanium: ton lots $1.23; less-tom 
lots $1.25. Spot up 5 cents per lb. 
Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per lb. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 


St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per lb. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 

; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 

higher. 


per ton 
Zirconium Alloy: 35-40%, contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross tom 
15.00c ; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%-cent higher. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% 
40% silicon, 40% iron) contract ba- 
sis, f.0,b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent higher. 
Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 


of ; @arlots 9.50c; ton lots 
$0,000 tess ton lots, 10.50c. 

Borosil: 3 to 4% boron, 40 to 45% 
si., $7 Ib. cont. Bo., f.0.b. Philo, O. 


aluminum, 


STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE 


MARKET PRICES 





STEEL PRICES 


Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established extras. 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco (city) ... 

San Francisco (country) . 
Tacoma cas aN : 


se se 
2 zg 33 3 & «2 i: 
| : $43 dy Sh 43 
Z iin dk Ed; 
e 2S 258 £55 gs. £5 
3 E SS E28 3x4 aii ah 
= a L eos za © o> 
4.044" $.912' $.912' 5.727' 3.774* 4.106' 5.106 “ 64.744" 
$.853' 3.758" 8.768 5.574°° 3.590" 3.974" 3.974 5.010" 4613" 
$.853' 3.747! 3.768' 5.574" 8.590' 3.974! 3.974' 5.010" 4.613" 
$.822' 3.666" 3.605" 5.272' 3.518" 9.922) 4972: 5.018" 4.872” 
3.802! 8.759 3.594" 5.252' 3.394" 3.902' 4252' 4.894! 4.852" 
$.941' 3$.930° 3.796" 5.341’ 3.596" 4.041 4.391' 5.196" 4.841” 
4.065* ooee 8.971" 5.465' 3.771‘ 4.165' 4.515' 5.371" 4.965" 

a 

Sg OMe aden D0 aie? 

os a So | eye o>. 5s esas ‘ : : 
$8.35 340° $.63' 5.26 3.35' 3.819" $.819° 4.75" 4.40% 
$.25' $80: $30 490' 3$.25' 3.81' $81! 4.65% 4.30" 
8.35' 340° 340° 5.00' $8.35 3.60' 3.60' 4.75"  4.40* 
8.25: $30: 3$30' 490' 3$.25' 3.50' 350° 4.65% 4.30% 
8.35' $.588' 3.40' 5.188' 3.35' 3.60' §.60' 4.877" 4.40 
8.25! +... $800 . $.25* $.50' 3.50" , 4.30" 
$.450' 3.661' 3.609' 5.281' 3.450' 3.700' 3$.700' 5.000% 4.500™ 
4.115* 4.165' 4.165 5.765' 3.865' 4.215' 42915 5.608" 5.443™ 

4.015' 4.065'* 4.065' 5.665 3.765' 4.115* 4.115" 5.508" . 
3.611' 3.691' 3.6614 5.291' 3.425' 3.675' $.675' 4.825"* 4.475% 

bone eo0'6 Sees ee. . . . 4.40" ° 

. : : . $.25' 3$.50' $3.50: 4.65" : 
850° $.55' 3.55' 5.15' 3$.25' 3.60' 3$.60' 5.231% 4.20™ 
840° 345° 3.45' 5.05'° 3.15' 3$.50' 3$50' 485" 4.10% 
3.687? 3.687! 3.687' 5.287' 3.387: 8.737' 3.737! 5.272" 4.337™ 
3.58 $.63' 3.63' 5.23' 3.518' 3.768" 3.765: 4.918" 4.568™ 
3.76 3.81? 93.817 5.41? 3.51" 3.86 93$.86° 5.257% 4.46% 
8.647' 3.697! 3.697! 5.297' 3.397' $.747' 3.747: 5.172" 4.347™ 
$.90° $.95° $3.95 5.715 385° 4.10 410° 5.25"  4.66™ 
3.50 3.55° 3.55 5.83 3.45° 3.708 $705 4.75%  4.78™ 
3.408 $.45*° 3.45% 5.83 335° 3.60° 360° 4.75%  4.78™ 
4.10 $90 $90 5.85 3.95 420° 420 5.25" 4.95" 
400° $.80¢ 3.80 5.75 $.85* 4.10 410 5.15" 4.95" 
8.75% 425° 4.25 5.50° 3.75% 4.30° 430° 5.25" 5.43% 
4.35 460° 490 7.15 4.95 490° 670 5.95" 7.15¢* 
$.95' 435° 4.65' 635" 455" 450° 450" 6.60" 7.55" 
$.85' 425° 4.55" 625° 445° 440° 440° 650% 7.45" 
4.20° 445° 4.75 650° 4.65* 425° 545° 5.70° 6.68™ 
420° 445° 4.75 650° 4.65° 435° 5.45° 5.70¢ 6.63™ 


*Basing point cities, with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread. 
NOTE—All prices fixed by Office of Price Administration in amendments Nos. 10 to 16 to Revised Price Schedule No. 49. Deliveries outside above 
cities computed in accordance with regulations. 


BASE QUANTITIES 


'—400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; *—any quantity; 
*—300 to 1999 pounds; "—400 to 3999 pounds; *—300 to 1999 pounds; 
'—400 to 39,999 pounds; *—under 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 pounds; 
*—500 to 1499 pounds; "\—one bundle to 39,999 pounds; “—150 to 


Leeal Ore 


Manganiferous » 

55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom, 
N. African low phos.. .. Nom. 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to GO%..... Nom. 


% 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.00c 


Tungsten Ore 

Chinese wolframite, per 

short ton unit, duty 
BORD: Seine sit agedsv $24.00 


Chrome Ore 
(Equivalent OPA schedules) : 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 
P , Charles- 
ton, S. C., Portland, Ore., or Ta- 


coma, Wash. 

s/s for mor gry dry 
; to penalties if guar- 

antees are not met.) 

Indian and African 
aaa $41.00 
Te ins cho ads Ve cx 43.50 
48% no ratio ............ 31.00 


South African (Transvaal) 
SOW BO GOES oo. ns he cn eet 
45% no ratio ............ 
48% no ratio ............ 
50% no ratio ............ 

Brazilian—nominal 
44% 2.5:1 lump .......... 


45% no ratio ............ 
48% no ratio ............ 
48% 3:1 lump ............ 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
yr LE At 
less $7 freight allowance 


8 S88 68 BERS 
8 $88 Sa 8ses 


2 
5 R 
ee 

13h & 
= ey | Re 
5 5 Z Za 
4.144" 4.715 7.762" 6,062" 
4108" 4774 : 
4108" 4.774 
4.072" 4772 7.566" 5.866" 
4052" .. a 
4.041" ; 
4.165" 
$75" 466 735" 5.65" 
365" 485 7.35" 5.65" 
3.75" 7.45" 5.75" 
365" : 
3.75" 445 7.556" 5.856" 
$65" 435" 
3.800" 4.659 7.680" 5.980" 
4443". 
4011" 4711 610 620 
375" 465 5.75" 5.85™ 
365% 455 5.75" 5.85” 
3.887" 4.787 5.987" 6.087" 
398" 478 608" 6.18" 
4361" 5.102 6.09" 6.19" 
4031" 4.931 6.131" 6.231" 
431" 
443" 
4" : 
4.60" 5.00 ; 
460" " 
4.50" 
5.70" 955" 8.55" 
5.55" 9.80" 8.80" 
5.45" 
5.75% 
5.75" 8.00° 


2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 pounds; —three to 24 bundles; “—450 
to 1499 pounds; *—one bundle to 1499 pounds; *“—one to nine bundles; 
one to six bundles; “—100 to 749 pounds; ”—300 to 1999 pounds; 


™—1500 to 39,999 pounds; 


=—1500 to 1999 pounds; 


1000 to 


39,999 pounds; *—400 to 1499 pounds; *—1000 to 1999 pounds; 
*—under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to 39,999 pounds, base. 


Manganese Ore 

Including wer risk but not duty, 
cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.o.b. 
New Orleans and Mobile; 5 
Baltimore 


OPA schedules.) 


Brazilian, 48% 73.8¢ 
Brazilian, 46% ... 71.8¢ 
Caucasian, 51% . 75.3c 
Caucasian, 50% . 74.8¢ 
Chilean, 48% . 73.8¢ 
Indian, 50% .. 74.8¢ 


Indian, 48% 73.R¢ 
South African, 48% 73.8¢ 
South African, 46% 71.8¢ 
(Duty Free) 
Cuban, 31% 86.5e¢ 
Cuban, 48% 85.0¢ 
Cuban, 45% 82.0¢ 
Philippine, 50% 85.0¢ 
Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines 100.0c 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., 
mines $0.75 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


(Extras for alloy content) 


—__—______Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent————————- 


Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 


Bars 
per Billets 


Bars 


Desig- per Billets 

nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 100Ib. perGT 100Ib. perGT 
NE 1330 -28-.33 1.60-1.90 .20-.35 .$.10 $2.00 . . 
NE 8020 .18-.23 1.00-1.30 .20-.35 .10-.20 45 9.00 $95 $19.00 
NE 8442 .40-.45 1.30-1.60 .20-.35 oo ; 30-40 90 18.00 140 28.00 
NE 8618 .12-.17 .70- 90 .20-.35 .40-.60 40-.70 .15-.25 .75 15.00 125 25.00 
NE 8720 ...... .13-.18 .70- 90 .20-.35 .40-.60 40-.70 20-30 80 16.00 130 26.00 
NE 9255 50-.60 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 — , : 40 8.00 , ree 
NE 9262 .55-.65 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 .20-.40 ‘ . 65 13.00 ‘ : 
NE 9415 .13-.18 .80-1.10 .20-.35 30-.50 .30-.60 .08-.15 80 16.00 130 26.00 
NE 9442 40-.45 1.00-1.30. .20-.35  .30-.50 30-60 .08-.15 85 17.00 135 27.00 
NE 9537 .35-.40 1.20-1.50 .40-.60 .40-.60 .40-.70 15-25 1.20 24.00 1.70 $84.00 
NE 9630 . .28-.33 1.20-1.50 .40-.60 .40-.60 co at ; 80 16.00 1380 26.00 
NE 9642 40-.45 1.30-1.60 40-60 .40-.60 so. 85 17.00 185 27.00 


price of 2.70c; per pound on finished products and $54 per gross ton on 
and are in cents per pound and dollars per gross ton. No prices quoted 
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MARKET PRICES 





~ NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Zine: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, age yg 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 


for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Milwaukee- 
Kenosha districts; add 15 points for Cleveland- 
Akron-Detroit area, New Jersey, New York 
State, Texas, Pacific Coast, Richmond, In- 
dianapolis-Kok »;. add 20 points for Bir- 
mingham, Connecticut, Bos ton -Worcester- 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 





Primary Aluminum: 99% pllus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00e del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 Ibs. and over: add %e 
2000-9999 Ibs.; 1c less than 2000 Ibs. 


Secondary Aluminum: All grades 14.00c per Ib. 
except as follows: Low-grade piston alloy (No. 
122 type) 13.50c; No. 12 feundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 13.50c; chemical warfare service 
ingot (921%4% plus) 13.50c; steel deoxidizers 
in notchbars, granulated or shot, Grade 1 
(95-97%4%) 13.75c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 13.50c, 
Grade 3 (90-92%) 13.00c, Grade 4 (85-90%) 
12.50e; any other ingot containing over 1% 
fren, except PM 754 and hardeners, 13.50c. 
Above prices for 30,000 Ib. or more; add Yc 
10,000-30,000 Ib.; 14c 1000-10,000 Ibs.; 1c less 
than 1000 Ibs. Prices include freight at carload 
rate up to 75 cents per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.) 20.50c Ib.: add 
le for special shapes and sizes, including 3-lb. 
ingot and 12-Ib. round ingot; incendiary bomb 
alloy 23.40c, 50-50 magnesium-aluminum 23.75c, 
ASTM BS80-41T No. 11 25.00c, ASTM B94-40T 
No. 13 25.00c, all others 23.00c. Prices for 
100 Ibs. or more; for 25-100 Ibs. add 10c; for 
less than 25 Ibs. 20c; incendiary bomb alloy 
f.o.b. plant any quantity; carload freight rate 
allowed all others for 500 Ibs. or more. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs., 1%c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
99.75-99.79% incl. 51.62%c; Grade C, Cornish 
refined 51.62%4c; Grade D, 99.0-99.74% incl. 
51.12%4c; Grade E, below 99%, 51.00c. 


Antimony: American, bulk, carlots, f.o.b. 
Laredo, Tex., 99.0-99.8% grade 14.50c, 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; no other im- 
purity to exceed 0.1% 15.00c. Add \c for less- 
earlots to 10,000 Ibs.; %c for 9999-224 Ibs.; 
2c for 223 Ibs. and less. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.0.b. 
refinery 35.00c Ib.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c 


Mereury: Prices per 76-Ib. flask f.0.b. point of 
shipment or entry. Domestic produced in Calif., 
Oreg., Wash., Idaho, Nev., Ariz. $191; pro- 
duced in Texas, Ark. $193. Foreign, produced 
in Mexico, duty paid, $193. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Beryltium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $15 Ib. con- 
tained Be. 

Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates. 
rods, slabs, sticks and all other ‘“‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms 90.00c Ib., del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00e Ib. del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.11 Ib.; 100 lbs. or more 
on contract, $1.50 Ib. 


Indium: 99.5%, $10 per troy ounce. 
Goid: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


August 30, 1943 


Stiver: Open market, N. Y. 44.75e¢ per ounce. 
Platinum: $36 per ounce. 
Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


Sheet: Copper 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48c; 
al bronze, 90 O7c, 95% 21.28c; 
red brass, 80% 20.15c, 85% 20.36c; phosphor 
bronze, Grades A, B 5% 36.25¢; Everdur, 
Herculoy, Duronze or equiv. 26.00c; naval brass 
.50c ; bronze 28.00c; Muntz metal 
22.75¢; nickel silver 5% 26.50c. 
Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 17.37¢, cold-rolled 


18.37¢; yellow brass 15.01c; 
90% 21.32c, 95%  21.53c; 
20.40c, 85% 20.61c? phosphor 
A, B 5% 36.50c; Everdur, Herculoy, 

or equiv. 25.50c; Naval brass 19.12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22.50c; Muntz metal 18.87c; .nickel 
silver 5% 28.75c. 


i 
ial 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22.23c; commercial bronze 90 23.47c; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.01c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c, Muntz 
metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angles and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98c; com- 
mercial bronze 90% 29.57c, 95% 29.78; red 
brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.0.b. Eastern mills, 
carlots 15.37\4c, less-carlots 15.87%c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, 17.00c, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
17.50c, 15,000 Ibs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s, flat, 
mill finish, base 30,000 Ibs. or more; del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameters 9” 
and larger: 


Ga Width Sheets Circles 
249”-7 12”-48” 22.70¢ 25.20¢ 
8-10 12”-48” 23.20¢ 25.70 
11-12 26”-48” 24.20¢ 27.00¢ 
13-14 26”-48” -20e 50c 
15-16 26”-48” 26.40c 30.40¢ 
17-18 26”-48” 27.90¢ 32. 90¢ 
19-20 24”-42” 29. 80¢ 35.300 
21-22 24”-42” 31.70c 37.20¢ 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60c 29.20c 


lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
9.50e; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15¢e, New Yerk; 
8.50c Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
Buffalo; 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
Boston. 


Zine Products: Sheet f.o.b. mill, 13.15¢; 36,000 
Ibs. and over deduct 7%. Ribbon and strip 
12.25c, 3000-Ib. lots deduct 1%, 6000 Ibs. 2% 
9000 Ibs. 3%, 18,000 Ibs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 
and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 Ibs. 
12.50c; 100-500 Ibs. 13.00c; under 100 Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add ic to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 Ibs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 Ibs. 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c; electro-deposited 
17.37c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu; 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-Ib. kegs or 
bbls. 34.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Cyanide: 96%, 200-Ib. drums. 15.00c; 
,000-Ib. lots 13.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 
rolled carbonized 47.00c; rolled, ‘depolarized 


Nickel Chioride: 100-Ib. kegs or 275-Ib. bbis 
18.00¢ Ib., del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs. and over 58.50c, del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystals: 400 Ib. bbis. 39.00c f.0.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-lb. kegs 39.50c. 


Sedium Stannate: 100 or 300-Ib. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb. kegs or bbis. 33.00c, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 
15,000 Ibs. f.0.b. shipping point. Add “ec for 
15,000-40,000 Ibs.; 1c for 40,000 Ibs. or more. 


Copper ‘ 10.250 10.250 9.500 
Tinned Copper .. . 9625 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass . 8.625 8.375 7.875 
Commercial bronze 

90% .... .. 9.875 9.125 8.625 

% 9.500 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 85% 9.125 8.875 &3875 
Red Brass, 80% 9.125 8.875 8.875 
Muntz metal 8,000 7.750 7.250 
Nickel Sil., 5% .. 9.280 9.000 4.625 
Phos. br., A. B. 5%.. 11.00 10.750 9.750 
Herculoy, Everdur or 

equivalent os ee 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass } 8.250 8.000 7.500 
Mang. bronze ....... 8.250 3.000 7.500 


Other than Brass Mill Serap: prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.o.b. shipping point; add ‘Xe for 
shipment of 60,000 lbs. of one group and \%e 
for 20,000 Ibs. of second group shipped in 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 timned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 


tuyeres 8.75c. 


(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c:;: copper-nickel and borings 
9.25¢; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75c; bell 
metal 15.50c; babbitt-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 


(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 
condenser tubes, brass pipe 8.00c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.50c; yellow brass 6.25c; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00%-0.40%) 7.25c, 
Gead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0.41- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment, respectively for lots of less than 1000 
Ibs. ; 1000-20,000 Ibs. and 20,000 Ibs. or more, 
plant scrap only. Segregated solids: S-type al- 
loys (2S, 3S, 17S, 18S, 24S, 32S, 52S) 9.00c, 
10.00c, 10.50c; All other high grade alloys 8.50c, 
9.50c, 10.00c; low grade alloys 8.00c, 9.00c, 
9.50c. Segregated borings and _ turnings: 
Wrought alloys (17S, 18S, 32S, 52S) 7.50c, 
8.50c, 9.00c; all other high grade alloys 7.00c, 
.00c, 8.50c; low grade alloys 6.50c, 7.50c, 
.00c. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 7.50c, 
.50c, 9.00c; borings and turnings 5.50c, 6.50c, 
.00c. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings, old zinc 7.25c f.ob. 
point of shipment; add %4-cent for 10,000 Ibs. 
or more. New die-cast scrap, radiator grilles 
4.95c; add %c 20,000 or more. Unsweated zinc 
dross, die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment: add %c for 2000 Ibs. or more of nickel 
or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20.000 Ibs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over 4% 
copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c .per Ib. 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel and 
copper 26.00c per Ib. contained nickel, plus 
8.00c per Ib. contained copper; less than 90% 
combined nickel and copper 26.00c for contained 
nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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Sheets, Strip... 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 112 


Cold-finished sheet deliveries have im- 
proved with most mills, by as much as 
two months with some units. Producers 
who were sold into March have moved 
considerable menge forward for Janu- 
ary and February shipment and in addi- 
tion will fill some more urgent orders 
for fourth quarter. Cancellations and 
deferments make this possible. Some 
hot-rolled deliveries are also improved 
by revised schedules. Mills dhecly ted 
to heavy fixed program requirements 
such as drums and landing mats are 
——y tight. Most of warehouse loads 
on galvanized will be delivered in Oc- 
tober; demand is light except for this 
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directive, with deliveries in December, 
but other finishes of carbon sheets are 
sold into January-February with most 
sellers. 

Scattered late allotments for fourth 
quarter are appearing for important ton- 
nages, notably in light gages, which are 
fitted into schedules with difficulty, al- 
though limited tonnage is open for De- 
cember in some instances. On _ the 
whole, sheet buying for miscellaneous 
requirements is somewhat quiet, pend- 
ing release of additional allotments, but 
the ratio of fixed tonnage required for 
several large programs continues to 
maintain the tight situation. A develop- 
ment in drum manufacture is the fabri- 
eation of a collapsible unit of synthetic 
rubber. The manufacturer.of these drums 


From simple preparation to an equally simple 
application—Mexaloy yields greater returns per 
dollar invested than any other known refractory 


ingredient .. . 


. a rather broad statement until 


this especially prepared Graphite product is given 


a fair trial. 


A Mexaloy lining in your ladles, spouts, runfiers 


and cupolas does this: Increases the life of these 


units by protecting them from the cutting and 


dissolving action of molten metal; Mexaloy pro- 


vides uniform expansion and contraction—thereby 


increasing resistance to spalling and cracking; 


Mexaloy protects the lining from rapid solution 


into the slag and metal—hence cleaner castings 


and ingots . . . . Let Mexaloy play these dual 


roles in your plant—order today! 


Write fer Mexaloy booklet 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE Co. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
U. S.A. 
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is located i Lafayette, Ind. 

Sheet demand is in excess of produc- 
tion directives of mills, probably a re- 
sult of large programs for landing mats, 
said to involve 400,000 to 500,000 tons 
from December to May. The large Navy 
pontoon program, involving at least 144,- 
000 units, each requiring about one ton 
of steel, consisting of 10-gage hot-rolled 
sheets for the hull and 3/16-inch floor 
plates for decks. ess 
~-Narrow cold strip mills are sold“up 
> peneien directives into February, 
producers having a six-month backlog 
in numerous cases, subject to . revision 
in schedules for unforeseen develop- 
ments. Elimination of revisions appears 
impossible, but scheduling is smoother 
under CMP, which is getting belated 
commendation. Backlogs include a rela- 
tively high ratio of high carbon, which 
requires annealing. While not all third 
quarter tonnage will be delivered at the 
end of the period, the delinquent vol- 
ume will not be as heavy as it was at 
the end of previous quarters, before the 
advent of CMP. Deferments growing 
out of excess inventories are-likely to be 
fewer in fourth quarter; inventories are 
getting into the y balance and 


"| most of the larger ones will be within 


that circle during fourth quarter, which 
means less will be credited to share-the- 
steel total. 

Machine gun belt links and other 
ordnance items require large tonnages 
of strip, notably .50 calibre and some 
10-inch mills are taken up for the re- 
mainder of the year, largely on link steel. 
Delivery schedules on hot strip to cold- 
rolling mills are well maintained. 


Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 112 


Revived inquiry for alloy bars is for 
caterpillar treads, centered largely in 
locomotive shops, embarking on a heavy 
program for bulldozers and other heavy 
equipment. By December _ schedules 
range up to 1000 units a month with 
some shops, a development in demand 
revolving around production revisions, 
due to the progress on the battle fronts. 
Some shops on the new program were 
effected by the cutback in the tank pro- 
gram, the heavy equipment contracts 
supplementing larger locomotive _re- 
quirements for the services. 

Hot and cold-drawn bar deliveries are 
creeping further into first quarter; more 
mills are covered into February on hot 
and cold-rolled, while cold-drawn 11/16 
to two-inch rounds are in March with one 
producer. Hot-rolled alloys are still 
available ahead of carbon stock, some 
mills having capacity for November 
shipment; cold-drawn and _ heat-treated 
material, due to processing, are extend- 
ed into first quarter. For heavy die- 
lock chains, ball bearings and aircraft 
most fabricators are covered well in ad- 
vance, bearing manufacturers especially, 
and néw orders«are slack. “For shell 
steel there is a slight decline in scattered 
directions, but the overall demand and 
consumption of bars is heavy and main- 
tained. 

Screw machine requirements and bolt 
and nut specialty needs are substantial 
while shipyard demand for cold-rolled 
is heavy. While nonintegrated cold 
finishers have a few sizes open for De- 
cember, most capacity is taken to the end 
of the year; directives on hot carbon 
bars to cold mills are near schedule and 
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su are much better balanced than 
in the year. 


Plate Prices, Page 113 


Any easing in demand for tes is 
precluded by the 1944 shipbuilding pro- 
— and expanding demand for other 
eavy requirements, pontoons, heavy 
mobile equipment and growing miscel- 
laneous needs. Considerable tonnage 
—— = eB ge with mills for the 

omestic freight car ; special- 
body railroad cars for abtdees are for 
the most part covered. Also awaiting 
a place on mill schedules is a large navy 
tonnage for numerous ships, including 
carriers. Mills are booked into Janu- 
ary and beyond on tonnage, exclusive 
of Maritime Commission allotments and 
indications are the first quarter will soon 
be filled. 


Pipe. . . 
Pipe Prices, Page 113 


Demand for merchant steel pipe is 
slack in the New England area, ship- 
building and prefabricating shops ac- 
counting for most tonnage. Distributors 
are filling from stock orders with pri- 
orities as low as A-10 and most are 
seeking orders, with ample inventories. 

Contrasting this situation in pipe, is 
the heavily sold position of tubing mills, 
notably on small sizes of cold seamless 
and electric welded for aircraft; deliv- 
eries on these are extended well into 
next year with most producers. 

‘The accent now 1s oa oil country goods 
in the tubular products market. Orders 
for drill pipe and casing are wunex- 
pectedly large. Sharp restrictions on 
production of these and other oil coun- 
try specialties have resulted in field 
stocks being depleted. New. drilling ac- 
tivity therefore is reflected directly in 
mill orders and thus far sufficient steel 
has not been allocated to provide enough 
tonnage to meet oil commtry needs. All 
producers of drill pipe amd casing are 
asking increased allotments for this pur- 
pose. 


Bolts, Nuts ... 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 113 


Bolt and nut demand is maintained 
at a high rate with shop backlogs heavy. 
For hexagon nuts requirements are so 
great deliveries are extended from 12 
to 25 weeks, depending on size, which 
from %-inch up are short. In bars, 
hexagons are the most extended, reflect- 
ing this demand; deliveries on carbon 
bars for bolts and nuts are more evenly 
balanced under CMP than before the 
operation of that plan for distribution, 
but shops are handicapped in improving 
deliveries, by labor shortages. Many 
are in competition with higher paying 
war industries, notably shipyards, and 
while supplies of carbon bars and bolt- 
size wire are near requirements, heavy 
demand and manpower precludes a nor- 
mal improvement in deliveries. 

Shipbuilding accounts for heavy ton- 
nages of bolts and nuts, for while weld- 
ing has reduced requirements for much 
fabrication, fastenings are needed for 


varied work, notably below deck. For 
the remainder of its —- ship pro- 
gram, a New England yard is placing 


30,000,000 pieces; an outstanding con- 
struction project takes 250 tons for an am- 
munition depot in the East, placed with 
a Pittsburgh district mill. 
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Wire... 
Wire Prices, Page 113 


Volume of orders and backlogs with 
wire nails requiring fixed processing is 
high; must tonnage takes three to eight 
weeks for annealing and other finishing, 
arbitrarily limiting production in some 
departments. Except for the more com- 
mon wire, most mills have filled pro- 
duction directives through the year and 
are booking some items into first quar- 
ter. Numerous specialties are in_ this 
category and bright basic wire deliv- 
eries have lengthened to eight weeks, 
with mills doing four to six until re- 
cently. Music wire production is up to 

uotas and some producers are pinched 
for rods, supply barely meeting demand. 
Rod inventories with non-integrated 
producers as a rule are somewhat heav- 


sztnG 


ier. Pressure for valve spring wire for 
aircraft requirements, is unabated and 
substantial new orders for rope wire for 
stranding have been placed. While mill 
edules are still subject to revisions 
due to deferments, they are gradually 
being ironed out with less confusion and 
scattered tonnage is moved forward. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tim Plate Prices, Page 113 


Steel supply for the remainder of this 
year is pretty well balanced with pro- 
jected production of tin plate. Some 
sources here believe the trend toward 
electyplytic ‘plate will be continued and 
took “fer production of about 350,000 
tons .of dipped plate next. year. If the 
overall. picture ‘On tin plate next” year 
remains on about the same basis as it has 
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during 1943, this will mean only about 
10 to 15 per cent of the total produc- 
tion will be dipped plate, with the re- 
mainder «electrolytic and bonderized. 
Present tin plate schedules will be ade- 
ene to-meet all packers’ demands over 
the rest of this year: The primary 
problem confronting packers now is not 
one of sufficient material, but of suffi- 
cient manpower to get the food mto the 
cans. 

While electrolytic plate production this 
year is concentrated mainly in last half 
it probably will be four times as great 
as last year, with a total estimated at 
about 400,000 tons. This is less than was 
forecast at the beginning of the year. 
Delays in equipment deliveries and elimi- 


time than had been expected. and some 
lag in research for use of the lighter 
coating contributed to the limitation. 


Rails, Cars ... 


Track Material Prices, Page 113 


Railroads are seeking to place their 
rail. requirements for 1944 laying, which 
will be heavier than for 1943, as traffic 
has -taken its toll of trackage. WPB 
a al will be necessary to assure 
delivery. As to steel for the freight car 

rogram, it is felt approval came too 
ate for builders’ requirements to 
met this year. War Production Board 
is said to feel that builders have suffi- 
cient inventory to make a start on the 












































nation of equipment “bugs” took more program, with later shipments making 
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MORE ACCURATE, MORE DEPENDABLE 
FOR PRODUCTION TESTING BECAUSE: 


Pendulum load indicator operates 
on the natural laws of gravitation. . . . 
This principle of operation is not 
affected by temperature changes or 
subject to metal fatigue. . . . Write 
for descriptive literature and quotations. 
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it possible to complete the -program. 

Additional orders are being placed for 
freight cars, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette re- 
cently distributing orders with several 
builders for 1525 units of various types. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 114 


Until restrictions are relaxed further 
on production of certain types of indus- 
trial equipment, notably textile, paper 
mill and heating, gray iron foundries in 
New England will continue to require 
less pig iron. The slack resulting from 
decline in’ machine tool castings and 
completion of earlier miscellaneous war 
contracts has not been taken up de- 
spite efforts to obtain new business. A 
few individual shops have been par- 
tially successful, but demand for No. 2 
foundry iron has leveled off. 

Cast pipe foundries are on reduced 
schedules, also those normally supplying 
machine tool builders. The latter are 
nearing the end of backlogs, notably 
those building general-purpose _ tools, 
but are slated for more direct war ma- 
terial contracts which in most instances 
will not contribute much to foundries, 
according to experience thus far. 

Demand for gray iron has declined 
sharply in many districts, as much as 40 
per cent some instances, with sellers dis- 
tributing more. basic and with malleable 
requirements maintained. Feduction in 
requirements of cast iron pipe foundries 
has been drastic, especially in the East. 

Considerable southern basic is moving 
to steelworks in eastern Pennsylvania, via 
Norfolk, Va., and this goes far toward 


| filling-the gap caused by decline in de- 
mand for No. 2 foundry from that 
| source. 
Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 116 
An easy situation prevails in many 


| scrap consuming:.centers,; while in oth- 


ers supply is less-than requirements. In 
general melters.are taking all material 


| offered from various sources but supply 


| sufficient for only. 30 days. 


is light and in some localities reserves are 
being drawn on with little indication of 
larger receipts later in the year. 

Except by méans of allocations of re- 
mote scrap, entailing higher costs, con- 
sumers in. the St. Lowis area fear a 
severe shortage of serap this fall, . Most 
steelmakers are drawing. on inventory 
and it is reported the largest supply is 
Increased 


| proportion of pig iron is planned by the 
| leading interest in that district, which 


| will add to costs. 


Yards have little ma- 
terial on hand and workers are scarce, 
one yard employing only 20 where 80 
is the normal force. 

All industrial material and most mis- 
cellaneous collections are moving into 
consumption in the Pittsburgh district. 
Demand is brisk, reflecting new buying 
on the part of major consumers. Blast 


| furnace grades are in demand and will 


be taken in by any consumer. Some 
mills are fairly well loaded on heavy 
melting steel but most consuming points 
are still taking deliveries. Alloy scrap 
demand is dull, although high ‘nickel 
material is moving well. Operators of 
crushing equipment report a lack of 
sufficient turnings to keep their ma- 
chines busy, oat it is. understood that 
additional crushing capacity will shortly 
go into operation at Glassport, Pa. 
Scrap supply is. little mere than hold- 
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ing its own in the Chicago district. In- 
dus material is providing most. of 
current receipts, although here and there 
decline is noted as a result of war con- 
tract cancellations or reductions. Dealer 
scrap continues to decrease as yards re- 
ceive less material and encounter grow- 
ing manpower shortage. Railroad mate- 
rial is light and agricultural is merely a 
trickle. There is some doubt as to 
whether country scrap will improve after 
harvest because numerous instances are 
known of former collectors turning to 
other lines of work. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—Cancellation of con- 
tracts on some lines of war production 
has had a tendency to slow down new 
order placing in the Canadian steel 
markets and also has created a more 
wary attitude on the part of consumers 
who are unable to determine definitely 
their operating status for the future. A 
number. of the larger war contractors 
already are heavily stocked with steel 
of various types, purchased months. ago 
when British war contracts called. for 
British _ specifications, and with the 
change to U. S. specifications this steel 
is of little use at this time. Indica- 
tions are that large steel consumers now 
favor short term contracts, rather than 
large tonnage commitments when there 
is a possibility that they soon may run 
out of orders for their special line of 
production. 

Most consumers are satisfied to hold 
new buying to the current year and 
while on some special lines orders ex- 
tend into first quarter, 1944, most of 
the bookings are for delivery by Dec. 
31. Despite changing conditions there 
has not been much. improvement in 
supply for civilian use and these users 
still report difficulty in obtaining steel 
to take care of all requirements. 

New interest is developing in sheets 
and there seems more readiness on the 
part of consumers to speculate in both 
black and galvanized sheets. As a re- 
sult inquiries are appearing, not only 
for the remainder of the year, but some 
good tonnages are said to be pending 
for delivery well into first quarter. Cana- 
dian sheet supply is below actual re- 
quirements and steady imports are re- 
ported. 

Practically no change has appeared in 
the plate situation. Demand is absorb- 
ing all production, and large tonnages 
still are required from the United States 
to meet increasing demands of shipbuild- 
ers. Plans are under way for further 
increase in Canadian shipbuilding op- 
erations and will be reflected in heavier 
demand for plates. Mills report no sur- 
plus capacity on plates for this year 
and bookings extend into 1944. 

The scrap iron and steel markets 
continue in a somewhat precarious posi- 
tion as to future supply. Current re- 
ceipts are below actual requirements 
and dealers’ stocks are almost cleaned 
out, with the majority depending on 
day-to-day receipts to maintain deliv- 
eries to consumers. Dealers look for 
increased activity in collections from 
the rurai districts towards the end of 
next month but in the meantime are de- 
pending on local source~for supplies. 
Offerings by war plants are below nor- 
mal, with little indication of early bet- 
terment. Automobile wreckers are out 
of the market with most yards cleaned 


out. 
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Steel in Europe ... 


London—( By Radio)—Demand for 
structural steel in Great Britain has eased 
materially but plate requirements are 
sustained at a high level. Sheets also are 
active. The aircraft industry is pressing 
for larger tonnages of many steel prod- 
ucts, especially in alloy grades. Coke 
supply has: become more plentiful and 
is meeting all requirements. 


Nonferrous Metals .. . 


Nonferrous Prices, Page 117 


New York—With allocations of cop- 
per for September delivery complete, 
inductions are that Metals Reserve Co.'s 
stockpile will be expanded. The reserve 
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KENNAMETAL tools increase 
production without adding men 
Because of their 
superior strength KENNAMETAL 
used at heavier 
feeds than other carbides. 


or machines. 


tools can be 


has been dipped into from time-to-time 
to round out requirements and now. ex- 
pected replacements will replenish the 
inventory which, however, will not reach 
the higher point of some months back. 

Better balance between consumer’ in- 
ventories and consumption is being at- 
tained also and allotments for Septem- 
ber were cut back in many cases, in some 
as much as 50 per cent. A few con- 
sumers got more copper than they did 
in August and others requested a light- 
er tonnage and will draw heavier on 
scrap. This applies notably to some 
brass mills. 

Foundries” requirements for ingot are 
lighter and some are in a_ position to 
draw on inventories while the scrap sit- 
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Tool Style 11 


KENNAMETAL often roughs and finishes in one 


om ss. 


it is able to hold its size on long cuts and 


leaves a smooth finish characteristic of jobs turned, 


bored, or faced by KENNAMETAL. 
KENNAMETAL permits higher cutting speeds and 





removes more steel per regrind and more steel per 
tool life than other carbides. 
regrinding and resetting of tools increases time 
speat in your shop on actual production. 

Write for your copy of the KENNAMETAL Tool 
Manual which contains complete information about 
this superior cutting carbide. 


Less time spent for 
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LATROBE, PA. 
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Foreign Soles: U. S. STEEL EXPORT CO, 30 Church St, New York 
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uation with ingot manufacturers is easier. 

There is little, if any, decline in the 
overall demand for co and zine. 
Total consumption, including Lend-Lease, 
holds near the high point reached earlier 
in the war. 

The labor problem from mine to fabri- 
cator remains acute, although some hope 
is held out for better production during 
the fourth quarter. War Production 
board has ordered the segregation of all 
beryllium-copper scrap, demand for 
which in war production is mounting. 

High grade zinc is in better at 
than other grades at the moment. In re- 
cent months the total supply and produc- 
tion of zinc. has about balanced with 
some moderate additions to reserves dur- 
ing some periods. 
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DPC Authorizes Plant 
Expansion, Equipment 


Defense Plant Corp. has authorized 
the following expansions and equipment 
purchases (figures are approximate): 


" Rudy Furnace Co., Dowagiac, Mich., $65,- 
000 for equipment at a plant in Michigan. 

Increase in contract with American Avia- 
tion Corp., Jamestown, N. Y., $1,150,000 for 
additional facilities at plant in New York, mak- 
ing overall commitment $1,240,000. 

National Aircraft Equipment Co., Los An- 
@eles, $40,000 for equipment at plant in Cali- 


fornia. 
Standard Tube Co., Detroit, $25,000 for 
equipment at plant in Michigan. = 
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EXTRA HEAVY DUTY 


AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY ROLLER BEARINGS are specially 


designed 


to provide continuous, trouble-free performance 


under the most severe, gruelling service conditions possible. 
Put AMERICANS into the heaviest, most powerful equipment 
built for the toughest kind of going, and they will function 
smoothly, flawlessly—requiring minimum maintenance for 
maximum periods—often outlasting the equipment itself. 
That’s why, for more than 25 years, AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY 
ROLLER BEARINGS have been first choice with manufacturers 
and producers of oil country and industrial machinery. 


Write for specifications or send us your requirements 
for analysis and recommendations. 


AMERICAN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pacific Coast Office: 1718 S. Flower Street, Los Angeles, California 
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American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., Pittsburgh, $650,000 for plant facilities 
in Illinois. 

Increase in contract with Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, $80,000 for additional facili- 
ties at plant in Ohio, making overall commit- 
ment $190,000. 

Increase in contract with Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, for additional plant facilities 
in Illinois costing $1,245,000, making overall 


jcommitment $80,000,000. 


Increase in contract with Ex-Cell-O Corp., 
Detroit, for additional equipment at a plant in 
Michigan to cost $220,000, making overall 
commitment $8,425,000. 

Increase in contract with Diamond Iron Works 
Ine., Minneapolis, for additional equipment 
at a plant in Minnesota, $30,000, making 
overall commitment $150,000. 

Increase iff} contract with Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works, Sunifiyvale, Calif., for additional facili- 
ties at a plant in California, $175,000, making 
overall commitment $4,300,000. 

Increase in contract with Packard Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, for additional equipment at a 
plant in Michigan, $1,500,000, making over- 
all commitment $2,500,000. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURALS PLACED 

525 tons, hangar, Chance Vought Aircraft 
Corp., Stratford, Conn., to Bethlehem Fab- 
ricators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa.; E. M. Moss 
Co., Bridgeport, general contractor. 

100 tons or more, structural steel for hangar, 
Miami Master airport, Miami, Fla., to Vir- 
ginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va.; unit price 
basis. 


STRUCTURALS PENDING 
100 tons, approximate, fixed wheel gates, 
Friant dam, Bureau of Reclamation, Den- 
ver; American Bridge Co., Denver, low on 
two units, $34,364 f.o.b., Gary, Ind. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 
700 tons, addition, Edward Hines Jr. hospital, 
Chicago, for U. S. Veterans Administration; 
bids Aug. 20. 


RAILS CARS... 


FREIGHT CAR AWARDS 


Chesapeake & Ohio, 125 fifty-ton all-steel drop- 
end .gondolas, to American Car & Foundry 
Co., at Huntington, W. Va. shops; 100 fifty- 
ton composite flat cars to Ralston Steel Car 
Co. at Columbus, O. 


| Nickel Plate, 300 fifty-ton single-sheathed com- 


posite box cars to General American Trans- 
portation Corp. at East Chicago, Ind.; 200 
fifty-ton single-sheathed composite box cars 
to Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co., at Mich- 
igan City, Ind.; 500 fifty-ton composite hop- 
per cars to American Car & Foundry Co., at 
Huntington, W. Va. shops, subject to WPB 
approval; 50 seventy-ton drop-end composite 
gondola cars to Greenville Steel Car Co., at 
Greenville, Pa.; 25 seventy-ton all-steel cov- 
ered hopper cars to American Car & Found- 
ry Co., at Madison, Ill, shops. 


| Lehigh Valley, unstated number of hoppers and 


zondolas to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Pere Marquette, 100 seventy-ton drop-end com- 
posite gondola cars and 100 seventy-ton com- 
posite flat cars to Greenville Steel Car Co., 
at Greenville, Pa.; 25 seventy-ton all-steel 
covered hopper cars to American Car & 
Foundry Co., at Madison, Ill., shops, subject 


to WPB approval. 


FREIGHT CARS PENDING 


New York, New Haven & Hartford, 100 seventy - 
ton flat cars; bids asked. 


STEEL RAILS PENDING 


New York, New Haven & Hartford, unstated 
tonnage of rails; bids asked. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., six diesel-electric 
and six steam, 60 and 35-ton class, for scrap 
and ingot handling, Homestead Works, to 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. 
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ONE EYE 
ON THE FUTURE 





Ms: business men are doing a lot of solid 
thinking against the day when hostilities cease. 
Nor are they neglecting for an instant the grave 
responsibilities of war. They drive themselves in 
support of increased production. They are positive, 
dependable units in the unbeatable aggregate we 
call Democracy. The time they give to post-war 
planning simply adds to the fervor of their war 
service because it makes them see more vividly the 
stakes for which we are fighting. No wonder many 
are giving thought NOW to the superb performance 


of Better-Built Davenports on those bigger haulage 
operations that merely await the passing of a little 
more time—until VICTORY. 


We, Too, are LOOKING AHEAD 


Today, our facilities are devoted to the 
production of Davenport Locomotives for 
WAR. Thus, we are able to accept but 
few orders from private customers. We 
are, however, perfectly willing to assist 
in the determination of sizes and types 
of locomotives required when the shoot- 








etfer-Bui ing is over. This will insure early post- 
8 r-Built war deliveries. We have been constantly 
DAVENPORTS alert to improvement throughout this 
: period and will offer power units of 
© more outstanding value than ever before. 
STEAM 
GASOLINE on reg 
es w ore ilding 
DIESEL locomotives for WAR, 


with know the value of 
SCRAP. Are you stum- 

ELECTRIC bling’ over old metal 
every day, unthinking? 

or Put the finger on it 


Rush it off fo the steel 
MECHANICAL mills—for VICTORY. 
DRIVE 
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any Power Saving Problem 
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range of sizes and ratios, 
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and 
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of tomorrow! 
















The experience 

derived from 
B the successful 
handling of in- 
dustry’s vast war-time gear and 
gear speed reducer require- 
ments by our organization 
gives us an initiative that will 
prove invaluable to our capa- 
bility of meeting the obliga- 
tions and opportunities of 
industry’s post-war gear and 
gear reducer requirements. 

















ESTABLISHED 1888 
D.O.JAMES MANUFACTURING CO. 
1140 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 

MAKING ALL TYPES OF GEARS AND GEAR REDUCERS 
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MACHINE TOOLS 








Backlogs Reduced to Average of 
Four Months, with Delivery Easier 


New York—Orders for machine tools 
are approximately one-third shipments 
and the latter are declining. The over- 
all backlog of the industry is slightly 
over four months; drop in shipments will 
be accelerated each month during the 
remainder of the year. Unfilled orders 
are being expedited to get the tools into 
war production. By the end of the year 
the relationship between orders and de- 
liveries should be on a near-normal cur- 
rent basis with the backlog influence a 
minor factor; builders are now quoting 
60_to 90 days on lathes and standard 
milling machines. 

For aircraft, orders continue to trickle 
in, also single tools for improved pre- 
cision operations in plants already tooled. 
While screening of preference rating cer- 
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corrosion-resisting steel. 


ucts are up for discussion. 





tificates for machine purchases, aimed at 
getting existing tools into use, tends. to 
eep considerable potential buying at a 
minimum, unforeseen changes in the war 
program create some new requirements. 

Inquiries from locomotive shops, cut 
back on tanks, are notable, marking a 
revival in need for caterpillar tractors, 
bulldozers and heavy outdoor machinery 
in the wake of the armies. A substantial 
number of new tools is required for 
these shops, while an Elizabeth, N. J., 
war contractor is placing 18 machines, 
including grinders. Thus while buying 
has slumped far from the peak, the in- 
dustry has not become static as regards 
new demand. Need for single tools for 
improved economical operation and effi- 
ciency is heavier than appears on the 





War has found so many new uses for Stainless Steel and Stain- 
less Steel Wire that the supply continues to grow more critical. 


Even the Army and Navy listen to suggestions for alterna- 
tives. That indicates continued deferred deliveries. 

However, if you formerly used Stainless Wire for peacetime 
production—or if Stainless Wire would contribute to products 
for which you plan—this period can prove to your advantage. 

Production economies have been developed and much has 
been learned of the adaptability and working qualities of this 


PAGE has been right on top of this job. You can use that expe- 
rience—and the availability of a wide range of standard shapes 
in PAGE STAINLESS WiRE— when your plans for after-the-war prod- 


— PINGS Stainton Steel Wire 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


In Business for Your Safety 








AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc 
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surface, but this type of purchasing is 
held down by restrictions on new Ts. 

Machine builders with numerous 
lines can deliver one tool in a week or 
two while another in the same shop may 
be extended five months or more. Op- 
erating. much the same equipment for 
the production of most units in the line, 
some is needed for the more extended 
units, but at reduced schedules, which 
pes eo a the conversion to other 
products throughout the plant. In many 
centers the labor situation as to quantity 
has eased and improved some in quality; 
some shops are confronted with still 
lower operating schedules and the main- 
tenance of war-swollen labor forces is 
further endangered. To date employ- 
ment has been partially held by wide- 
spread withdrawal of subcontracting. 

In conversion to other products, mak- 
ing slow progress in some directions and 
more rapid in others, machine builders 
in many instances become sub-contractors 
rather than prime, a new experience for 
many. 

In this connection the volume of di- 
rect war materials likely to be placed 
with machine builders during the re- 
mainder of the year or in 1944 will 
not nearly match the difference between 
machine tool production during the 
months ahead and the maximum peak 


‘rate. . The maximum output was attained 


by substantial subcontracting and peak 
efficiency with use of skill and equip- 
ment for which shops were best adapted. 
In conversions, engineering skill and 
equipment are intact, but must be ap- 
plied to new products, with additional 
equipment held to a minimum to con- 
serve expenditures, man-hours and new 
machines. 

Reductions in material allotments to 
machine builders is the natural conse- 
quence of declining output; neverthe- 
less, the supply situation is easier and 
deliveries of some materials, on order 
for weeks, are being made at a time 
when the demand has slackened, ball 
bearings, motors, fixtures and other parts, 
including some high speed steels. This 
is resulting in some stop-shipment orders 
and scattered cancellations. In most in- 
stances conversions to direct war mate- 
rials require new steels and materials, 
frequently more steel in relation to nor- 
mal output per unit. 


Lodge & Shipley Enters 
Subcontracting Field 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., 


Cincinnati, manufacturer of lathes, with 
a backlog of four months’ production, 
has closed contracts for manufacture of 
other products as machine tool orders 
are completed. New lines include diesel 
engine’ and aircraft propeller parts and 
several other types new to this company. 

Diesel engine parts are being made 
under a subcontract with General Ma- 
chinery Corp., Hamilton, O., the prin- 
cipal item being a Chilton damper 
weight, weighing 500 pounds, particular- 
ly suited to the company’s specialized 
type of equipment. 

Subcontracts have been signed with 
Aero Products Corp., a division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., for a variety of air- 
plane propeller parts.. This work is made 
some 9 ce an easy conversion of pre- 
cision machinery and skilled workers. 
Production under full operation will be 
as high as 8000 pieces per part monthly. 
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CUT GEARS 


All Types and Sizes 
Baldwin Roller Chain and Sprockets 


Heat Treated Alloy Steel Gears to 
Customer's Specifications 





Special Gears and Special Gear Units 


PITTSBURGH GEAR & MACHINECO. 
2680-2700 Smallman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SIMONDS! FRONT AND CENTER! 


FOR HONEST SERVICE, QUALITY WORK AND DEPEND. 
ABLE PRODUCTS, EXTENDED TO THE GEAR, CHAIN 
DRIVE AND COUPLING USERS OVER A PERIOD OF 
HALF A CENTURY, ACCEPT THE APPRECIATION AND 
ESTEEM OF YOUR CUSTOMERS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
MAY YOUR NEXT S50 YEARS BE AS USEFUL AS THE 


PAST 50! 
(SIGNED) 


Consumers of Simoncls gears chides  anypling 








THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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with 
SMITH 
SLUSHOL 


RUSTPROOF PARTS IN STOCK 
‘OR BEFORE SHIPMENT BY 


BRUSHING, 
DIPPING OR 
SPRAYING WITH 
SMITH SLUSHOL 


Smith Slushol is now in 

use by most of the leading 

manufacturers of machine 
tools and parts. 


Easy to apply 





Easy to remove 





A GENEROUS SAMPLE WILL 
BE GLADLY SENT ON 
REQUEST 


SMITH 


OIL & REFINING CO. 


Industrial Oils Division 


1108 Kilburn 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 








Current Postwar Planning 
Far Ahead of That in 1918 


(Concluded from Page 43) 
considerable portion of the recess pe- 
riod in Washington. 

The bills under study, as set forth in 


the July 19, Aug. 16 and other*issues# 


of Stre., would provide fer the finane- 
ing of reconversion by individual com- 
panies; for the use of public works proj- 
ects to sipply émployment; for federal 
aid to states and communities in setting 
up "public works projects; for control 
of theeliquidation of g@vernment<#ned 
goods, such as army blankets, shoes, air- 
planes and many other items; for a 
more careful contracts renegotiation set- 
up that would enable corporations to 
accumulate funds to tide them over the 
postwar shock, 

One of the significant points of view 
at present that contrasts sharply with 
the view during World War I has to 
do with the disposal of our government- 
owned war plants. This war has thor- 
oughly disillusioned the belief during 
World War I that that war was a “war 
to end al] wars”. Today’s thinking in 
the capital city is more realistic. In both 
these wars we had to start from scratch. 
It is to be doubted that we will be 
caught napping a third time. 


Plans Not Being Publicized 


The Army and Navy have plans which 
for obvious reasons are not being pub- 
licized at present. These plans involve 
a controlled disbanding of the armed 
personnel after the war. They provide 
for retention of forces of whatever size 
may be deemed to be necessary to guar- 
antee the country’s future safety. They 
involve the extent to which government- 
owned armament plants should & kept 
intact. 

It would not be surprising if most of 
these plants were to be manned with 
maintenance crews after the war to 
keep them in readiness. It woiiid not 
be surprising if they were altered and 
equipped with improved or different 
types of equipment for the manufacture 
of new and improved weapons so as 
to be prepared for future wars. It would 
be surprising indeed if Congress, after 
Jearning its lesson, again would so starve 
the Army and Navy as to prevent them 
from seeking new and improved ways of 
waging wars. 

This possibility, on the basis. of mili- 
tary considerations, plus the manifest in- 
tention of Congress to prevent shocks to 
the economy through sudden and uncon- 
trolled disposal of government-owned 
goods, suggests that manufacturers of 
machine tools and many other types of 
equipment may not, as they have feared, 
have entirely manufactured themselves 
out of existence during the war. 
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We are DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS of 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, DIES, . LS OF EY 
TOOLS, JIGS AND FIXTURES ¥ weEtA ERy D es 
" Promptly made to your 
9 eee ae exact epecihentions. We can furnish, CAN 

glad to discuss your production machinery proble any size or style of perforations desired. > 
without obligation. CHICAGO PERFORATING CO, y 
THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL & MACHINE CO. 2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Til. 

MES COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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SIMPLEST TIE-UP OF POWER SPEED-PRODUCTION 


Longer life of drive and driven machinery is assured because of simple desi d free- 
floating load cushions. No other construction so free from power-wasting tatornal friction 
L-R FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS—Non-lubricated. Correct misalignment, in smooth ' 
Send for Cataleg and Selector Charts. Special Couplings engineered Write 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., 4973 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 











WEST COAST 





ondpapert, Conn. 
952 Main Street, 


O. E. Pfannkuch 


Chettanooga, Tenn. 
702 Provident Bidg., 
Pierson-Deakins Co. 


Dalles, Texas 
1101-7 McKinney Ave., 
Air-O-Line Co. 


Denver, Celerado 
232 Dahlia Street, 
Edw. C. Swan 


Stanley A. Boltz 


Kensas City, Me. 
1110 Woodland Ave., 
J. A. Clancey 


Les Angeles, Calif. 
1855 industrial St., 
Rayburn-Judd Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
100 N. 2ne Street, 
Vincent Bross & Cop. Co. 
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San Francisco, 
355—9th Street, 





18 POINTS for 
QUICK and CAPABLE 


Cooperation 


on your 


FASTENING 
PROBLEMS 


from our Field Engineers 


* Trained to solve your fastening prob- 
lems—to suggest correct methods and 
products meeting today’s rigid specifi- 
cations—the Central Screw Company 
representative in your territory is ready 
to help you determine the availability 
of your product requirements. 


New Orleans, La. 
314 Balter Bidg., 
E. C. Beck 


New York, N. Y. 
175—S5th Ave., 
R. C. Christie & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
265 Drexel Bidg., 
C. F. Kreger 


Phoenix, Arizona 
401 W. Jackson St., 
Dooley & Marinack 


Detroit, Michigan Portiand, Oregon 
2842 W. Grand Bivd., 1233 N. W. 12th Ave., 


National Stee! Sales 


Rochester, N. Y. 
82 St. Paul Street, 
A. W. Schmitz 


St. Louis, Mo. 
317 N. 11th Street, 
J. R. Edwards 


Rayburn-Judd Co. 


Seettie, Wash. 
2726 First Ave. So., National Stee! Sales 


CENTRAL 


SCREW COMPANY 
3517 Shields Ave., Chicago, Il. 


You can depend on Central 





New Ingot Price Recognizes 
‘Spread Over Eastern Mills 


| PERMISSION by Office of Price Ad- 

ministration for Kaiser Co. Inc. to sell 
rerolling grade carbon steel ingots pro- 
| duced at its plant at Fontana, Calif., 
| at a ceiling of $43, f.o.b. established 
Pacific Coast ports, (Steer, Aug. 23. 
page 66) is based on recognition of the 
usual differential in price of steel prod- 
ucts made by eastern mills and those on 
the coast. 

At the time Revised Price Schedule 
No. 6 established a uniform ceiling of 
$31 per gross ton on this product there 
was no production of ingots for sale on 
the Pacific Coast. Since that time the 
Kaiser Co. Inc. has built an integrated 
steel plant at Fontana, Calif., coke and 
open-hearth departments being com- 
pleted and ingots being made. Finish- 
ing departments are still under construc- 
tion and until these mills can convert 
ingots to finished steel the ingots must 
be offered for sale. 

The company has been instructed to 
sell 17,000 tons of ingots for account of 
the Office of Lend Lease Administra- 
tion. As a considerable tonnage is re- 
quired it has been decided to use the 
Kaiser steel for this purpose, to allow 
other steel plants with finishing facili- 
ties to divert ingots they have. been 
selling to Lend Lease Administration to 
production of finished products greatly 
needed for war. 

When finishing mills are completed at 
Fontana later this year ingot production 
will be completely utilized for finished 
products, prices for which already have 
been established. 


No Price Basis in Costs 


The situation precludes establishment 
of a price ia on cost, as the new 
plant igiet complete and costs at present 
are not Wérmal. Some time must elapse 
before thé plant will be “shaken down” 
sufficiently to give normal figures. Ac- 
cordingly OPA resorted to application 
of a differential over products of east- 
ern mills as a basis for establishing the 
ingot price. 

The spread between East and West 
products has been 65 cents on bars and 
shapes and 55 cents on plates, per 100 
pounds, a difference recognized by OPA 
in setting price ceilings for these ma- 
terials. It is assumed that had ingots 
been sold on the Pacific Coast at the 
time ceilings were established on finished 
items, the price would have reflected 
this spread. OPA has reached the con- 
clusion that ingot sales prior to April 
16, 1941, would have been based on 
Sparrows Point, Md., and would have 
used approximately the same spread as 
in the case of plates. The resulting 
price would have been $43 per gross 
ton, Pacific Coast ports. 

The Kaiser Co. had asked an f.o.b. 
mill price of $45.30 per gross ton but 
OPA denied such a base, pointing out 
that Pacific Coast port prices are ar- 
rived at by adding a spread to the ap- 
plicable eastern basing point prices. As 
cost of water transportation is approxi- 
mately the same to all Pacific ‘ports dif- 


'ferentials never have. been. established. 
| This has forced considerable freight ab- 


sorption on mills located in the Pacific 
Coast area, since they must sell at the 


same price and absorb freight, regard- 
less of their point of delivery. 

Detailed statements must be made of 
ingot production costs from June 1 to 
Aug. 31 and for each month thereafter 
in which ingots are produced for sale. 
If this information indicates that the 
established price is not fair and equitable 
the order will be revised. 


Canada’s Pacific Coast 
Industry at Top Speed 


Vancouver, B. C.—Across the inter- 
national boundary may be found the same 
hectic industrial activity, labor shortage 
and crowded conditions which are com- 
mon to all the large coast ports in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California. While 
shipyards are guaranteed supplies 
through government agencies, other 
steel consumers find it difficult to ob- 
tain their requirements. 

This applies particularly to wholesale 
jobbers whose supplies come from both 
Canadian and United States sources on 
an allotment schedule. Some items are 
almost unobtainable. Cold-rolled items 
are in this category, while sheets, par- 
ticularly galvanized, are extremely 
scarce. Export of spelter coated 
sheets, prohibited by the United States, 
has hit the British Columbia market a 
hard blow. Deliveries of all items are 
slow and_ unsatisfactory, frequently 
priorities expiring before the producer 
can make shipment. Plates, shapes and 
bars appear to be in better position as 
Canadian production of these items is 
larger and it is possible to obtain them 
within reasonable time. 

Hardware is extremely tight, the same 
condition as along the entire Pacific 
Coast. British Columbia warehouse 
stocks are subnormal, as a rule orders 
being shipped out immediately, making 
it impossible to aecumulate inventories. 

There are seven steel shipbuilding 
plants along the British Columbia coast 
at Prince Rupert, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria. While figures are a military secret 
it is known that these yards are work- 
ing at top capacity. While the spectacu- 
lar speed records of United States yards 
have not been equaled, fast time is be- 
ing made, it being reported that the 
average time of building cargo ships is 
about 60 days. The British. Columbia 
yards adhere more to orthodox methods, 
building the structure from the keel up. 
Prefabrication has not been adopted. 
The type varies from the Liberty ships 
but is a model that has been found ex- 
ceptionally seaworthy and satisfactory 
for carrying freight. 

No shortage of materials is reported 
by the shipbuilding industry, which has 
subcontracted many items to smaller 
plants, including boilers, engines, lad- 
ders, deck equipment and other acces- 
sories. Consequently machine shops and 
accessory factories are all running at top 
speed. The yards in this area are all 
building the same type of vessel, the 
program being under the War Time 
Merchant Shipping of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply. 
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Aa tues, Annealed and Heat 


Speed Steel reated Machinery Steels 
Drill Rod Alloy and Carbon Grades 
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QUICK SHIPMENTS OF FLAME CUT PLATES 
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Iron — Steel — Alloy 
Round — Flat — Shapes 
All Sizes and Finishes 
Also Wire Screen Cloth 
The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 


Fostoria, Ohio 
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OHIO 


CLEVELAND—Quincraft Corp., 10520 Quincy 
avenue has been incorporated to manufacture 
screw machine products, by Hadley F. Free- 
man, 1310 Hanna building, agent, Herman 
M. Mabin and Curtis M. Clark. 


CLEVELAN!)—Aircraft Automatic Corp. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and as- 
semble aircraft engine parts and other equip- 
ment, by Harry A. Fagan, G. C. Forstner and 
C. Egensperger. George Saks, 1106 Mar- 
shall building, is agent. 


CLEVELAND—John L. Frazier & Sons Co., 
1564 Taylor road, has beught a site 60 x 
» 148 feet on East Sapte: rast A 
* one-story office building and w use for 
storage of structural steel will be ereeted. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Trencher Co., 20100 
St. Clair avenue, Vincent S. Penote, presi- 
dent, is building a one-story 20 x 67-foot 
addition, costing $4900, to increase produc- 
tion facilities. 


CLEVELAND—Viking Air Conditioning Co., 
5601 Walworth avenue, has taken over the 
plant of the Rust Mfg. Co., 5600 Walworth 
avenue, to increase facilities for war sub- 
contracting. 


CLEVELAND — Dickey-Grabler Co., 10302 
Madison avenue, Dan A. Miller, president, 
is building a machine shop addition 31 x 31 
feet. 


mere arte yon a 4 Tool & Mfg. Co., 

1688 Ara avenue, E. W. McKinney, 
president, will build a 13 x 22 coal room 
and a stack, to cost about $10,000. 


CLEVELAND—tTruscon Steel Co. let contract 
for erection of a sandblasting, building, cost- 
ing $1700, at 6100 Truscon avenue. 


M4SSILLON. -O.—Canton Drop Forge & Mfg. 
Co., 207 Twelfth street, Canton, O., C. A. 
Kranchler, president and general manager, 
has let contract to Brown Construction Co., 


NEW 





BUSINESS 








CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





1900 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, for rebuild- 
ing plant and office building, estimated to 
cost about $2,000,000. McGeorge & Har- 
gett, 9400 Quincy avenue, Cleveland, engi- 
neers. (Noted July 19.) 


WARREN, O.—Sylvania 
500 Fifth avenue, N York, has acquired 
its fifteenth manuf plant for the man- 
ufacture of assembly parts for radio tubes, 
lighting and electronic products. Operations 
in the newly acquired building in Warren, 
containing 17,000 feet of floor space, are 
scheduled to begin early in‘! September. 


NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J.—International Nickel Co., 15 
Oak street, will let contract soon for a  ‘one- 
story maintenance building and research lab- 
oratory, to cost about $50,000. Epple & 
Kahrs, 15 Washington street, Newark, N. J., 
are architects. 


BAYONNE, N. J.—East Coast Shipyards, 
Twenty-first street, plans construction of pipe- 
fitters’ and woodworking shops, general con- 
tract being awarded to Burke Construction 
Co., 10 Highfield Lane, Rutherford, N. J., 
at $50,000. 


HARRISON, N. J.—Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
division of General Motors, 427 -Middlesex 
avenue, will let contracts soon for two locker 
and shower room additions at plants 8 and 
12, to cost $45,000, and powerhouse at plant 
21. H. Smith, 427 Middlesex avenue, Har- 
rison, is engineer. 


Products Inc., 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Gisner & Kushner, 10400 West 
Seven Mile road, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to produce tools, dies, jigs; 
by Isaac Gisner, 10400 West Seven Mile 
road. 


DETROIT— Aircraft & Tool Engineers Inc., 666 
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Penobscot building, has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital, aircraft industry; by 
* William F. Mann, 15730 Oakfield avenue. 


DETROIT—Aluminum Co. of America will take 
bids on additions and alterations to a sand 
tower this city; Malcomson, Calder & Ham- 
mond Inc., Detroit, architects, have completed 
plans. 


GEORGIA 


DECATUR, GA.—National Traffic Guard Co. 
has let contract to Capital Construction Co., 
157. Cain street NW, Atlanta, Ga., for addi- 
tions and alterations to plant, at cost of 
about $60,000. 


TENNESSEE 


CLINTON, TENN.—Clinton Engineer Works! 
has let contract to Ford, Bacon & Davis Inc., 
New York for construction of a plant addi- 
tion. 


MISSOURI 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—State Highway Com- 
mission has let contracts to L. V. Hites Co., 
City Bank building, Kansas City, Mo., for 
one 120-foot, one 80-foot, one 75-foot and 
one 60-foot steel truss spans and five 40- 
foot I-beam spans in Montgomery county, at 
cost of about $73,300. 


WISCONSIN 


JANESVILLE, WIS.—Parker Pen Co., Kenneth 
Parker, president, will take bids when prior- 
ity is received, for a one-story plant addi- 
tion 90 x 380 feet. S. L. Reily, 300 West 
Adams street, Chicago, is architect; F. A. 
Krehbiel, 222 West Adams street, Chicago, 
is consulting engineer. (Noted August 16). 


MILWAUKEE—wMilwaukee Stamping Co., sheet 
metal stampings and steel partitions, has let 
contract to Harry C. Breest for a one-story 
shop addition at 824, South Seventy-second 
street. 4 


MILWAUKEE—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has 
let contract to Meredith Bros. Inc.. for a 
two-story addition to tractor building Ne. 3, 
covering 50 x 50 feet. 


PORTAGE, WIS.—Portage Co-op Creamery As- 
sociation has plans by Klinger, Hubbard & 
Gohn, 218 South Barstow street, Eau Claire, 
Wis., for a one and two-story milk dehydrat- 
ing plant. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Hayssen Mfg. Co., North 
Thirteenth street and St. Clair avenue, has 
let contract for a one-story 40 x 116-foot 
shop addition to A. Hummitzsch, 1435 Su- 
perior avenue. (Noted June 28.) 


TWO RIVERS, WIS.—Kahlenberg Bros. Co. 
has let contract to W. W. Oceflein Co. Inc., 
5345 North Hopkins street, Milwaukee, for 
a one-story machine shop addition 70 x 100 
feet. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. — Gonselidated 
Water Power & Paper Co. plans erection of 
two buildings for the machine shop division 
and one for the plastics division. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—General Mills Inc., 
mechanical division, has let contract to 
August Cederstrand Co. for a one-story shop 
addition 44 x 80 feet. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Twin City Concrete 
Pipe Co. has been organized by Joe Lambert 
to manufacture concrete culvert pipe at a 
new plant being built at 215 Second street, 
Southeast. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—tTerazzo Machine & 
Supply Co. Inc., Peter Vinella, president, 
has let contract to C. O. Field Co. for a 
one-story plant addition 40 x 40 feet. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—R. C. Hitchcock & 
Sons, 3023 Snelling avenue, patternmakers, 
have let contract to Henry K. Lindahl, 3744 
Seventeenth avenue South, for a one-story 
addition to foundry, 48 x 64 feet and 20 x 
24 feet. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Superior Plating & 
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— ANNEALING | ,... 
o sect | NORMALIZING | tones 
Pieces | STRAIN RELIEVING | S2P2<" 


Periodic And Continuous Type Furnaces For 
Long Cycle Annealing 
And, Other Heat Treating Jobs 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 
Offices — Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MFG. OF NATCO POURING PIT REFRACTORIES 
AND NA’ FIRE CLAY INSULATING BRICK 


ANY SHAPE @ ANY MATERIAL e COMPLETE FACILITIES 


SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capecity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND 


“He Profite Most 
Who Serves Best”’ 


American 


PLATED METAL 


Peru, Illinois 


Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


Price .This book covers many phases 


of pickling room practice and 
Postpaid construction and maintenance 


$5.00 of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO, 
Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
429-S 





Our Engineering Department has had 
long experience in working out difficult 
stamping problems. We want to work 
with you on your development work as 
we have had great success in changing 
our wapaeares parts and units into stee 
stam a. Our produc- 

tion facilities can amply 

take care of almost all 

stamping requirements. 

Give us the opportunity 

of working with you. 


We Solicit Your Prints and Inquiries 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 


90 Fearing Bivd., Toledo, O 
Detroit Office: Stormfeltz-Lovely Bldg., , tery Mich. 
—— oman 333 North » Mitehigns Ave. Chicago, Til. 


Te COMMERCIAL FORGINGS ¢ 


STREET CLEVELARN OHIO 
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, Use 
ROPER PUMPS 









e 
TIME-TESTED FEATURES 


that assure long 
unfailing service 


Only Two Moving Parts — equal size pump- 
ing gears. 

Hydraulically Balanced — gears float in 
operation. 

Large Bronze Bearings — two on each side. 
Spiral Pumping Gears — perfectly machin- 
ed and run-in, 

Constant Lubrication — (1) by liquid being 
pumped and (2) by lubricating qualities 
of the bearing metal used. 


Wear Plates protect face and back plates 
from wear by foreign matter. 


Thrast Collar on drive shaft plus sliding 
joint takes up shock and thrust. 


Four Pipe Openings provide eight different 
piping arrangements. 

Roper Packed Box is easily and quickly 
repacked. 

Splined Drive —_ forms sliding joint 
with gear to absorb shock and thrust. 
Always Primed — after once primed and in 
operation. 

One Piece Backplate protects working 
parts from stress and strain. 


Write for Pumping Data 
Book No. 848 








PITTSBURGH OFFICE 
207-209 BLVD. OF THE ALLIES 
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NEW 


Rustproofing Co., 1060 Tenth avenue South- 
east, has let contract to W. A. South Co., 
126 South Tenth street, for a one-story addi- 
tion 60 x 74 feet. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—National Bearing Metals 
Corp., 626 Armstrong avenue, Harry E. 
Conners, district manager, has let contract 
to William Baumeister Construction Co., 
Pioneer building, for a two-story addition 
44 x 73 feet. Toltz, King & Day Inc., Pioneer 
building, are architects and engineers. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Engineering & 
Mfg. Co., formerly St. Paul Foundry Co., has 
been given Defense Plant Corp. authority to 
spend $90,000 for enlargement of facilities. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Northwestern Aeronautical 
Co., John Parker, president, Wold-Chamber 
lain airport, Minneapolis, Minn., has’ taken 
over the American Radiator Co. plant at 
692 North Prior avenue, and will convert it 
to glider production. The plant was ac- 
quired in 1942 by Defense Plant Corp. for 
aluminum production and was expanded but 
later was deemed unnecessary. 


WINONA, MINN.—Northwest Flax Industries 
Inc., John A. Johnson, president, has been 
given Defense Plant Corp. approval for con- 
struction of a plant to process flax straw for 
use in rayons and plastics, to cost about 


$215,000. 


TEXAS 


HOUSTON, TEX.—McEvoy Co., 600 Miiby 
street, has let contract to P. M. Marshall, 
2216 Congress avenue, for a plant building. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Oil Tool Mfg. Co., 1318 
Nance street, has had plans prepared for a 
steel and brick plant building. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
MANDAN, N. DAK.—Northerm Pacific Railway 


Co. has let contract to Meinecke-Johnson Co., 
Fargo, N. Dak., for a 60-foot addition to its 
roundhouse. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


HURON, S. DAK.—Dakota Brewing Co. plant 
has been bought by H. R. Brinkerhoff and 
Y. E. Britten, Santa Ana, Calif., and will be 
converted into an alcohol plant, to be in 
operation by Jan. I, 1944. H. H. Graham is 
general manager. 


IOWA 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Wilson & Co., meat 
packers, Third street Southeast, has let con- 
tract to Sumner S. Sollitt Co., 307 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, for an addition 
to its power plant, 34 x 43 feet and additional 
equipment will be installed. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., 80 East 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago, has let contract 
to G. A. Johnson & Co., 740 North Rush 
street, Chicago, for a one-story addition to 
its roundhouse, 50 x 100 feet. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA—Zoller Brewing Co., 
1801 West Third street, will rebuild its 
burned brewery at cost of about $30,000. 


GUTTENBERG, IOWA—H. A. Wardell and 
E. W. Moore, Oelwein, Iowa, have bought 
and are remodeling the factory of Ederes 
Son Co., manufacturer of farm tools. 


LAURENS, IOWA—Superior Mfg. Co., Albert 
City, Iowa, has leased the plant of the Mef- 
ferd Machine & Mfg. Co. for the duration. 
Paul Mefferd, owner of the plant, will take 
over at the end of the war and continue 
manufacture of tools, dies, gages, and civilian 
products made before the war. 


MANCHESTER, IOWA—Meader Bros. are 
building a plant for manufacture of boxes 
for export shipment of meat. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA—Kiowa Corp., 
bronze and aluminum founder and manu- 
facturer of die castings and other products, 
has let contract to C. F. Reimer Co. for a 
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one-story die casting building in connection 
with its bronze foundry, to cost about 
$40,000. 


WATERLOO, IOWA—Soybean Processing Co., 
C. E. Butler, president, plans expansion of 
its soybean processing plant at cost of about 
$80,000. 


WYOMING 


LARAMIE, WYO.—Monolith Portland Mid- 
west Co., Los Angeles, has received permis- 
sion from Defense Plant Corp. to build a 
plant in Wyoming to cost $4,000,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—Clarkiron Reduction Corp. 
has been incorporated with $1,000,000 capital 
by W. L. Jencks, 409 North Maryland avenue, 
Glendale, Calif., and associates. B. W. 
Kemper, 405 South Hill street, Los Angeles, 
is representative. 


NEEDLES, CALIF,.—Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe railroad, G. W. Harris, chief engineer, 
80 East Jackson boulevard, Chicago, has let 
contract for bridge over Colorado river te 
American Bridge Co., Frick building, Pitts- 
burgh, to cost over $500,000. 


CANADA 
CALGARY, ALTA.—Imperial Oil Ltd., 56 
Church street, Toronto, plans to build a 


pump house here to cost about $100,000. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Vivian Engine Works 
Ltd., 1100 West Sixth avenue, has started 
preliminary work on plant addition estimated 
to cost about $25,000, with equipment. 


COLLINGWOOD, ONT.—Collingwood Ship- 
yards Ltd., Huron street, J. S, Leitch, man- 
ager, is having plans prepared for plant 
addition to cost about $20,000, with three 
new buildings to be erected. 


KITCHENER, ONT.—Canadian Blower & 
Forge Co. Ltd., 90 Woodside Park, has 
called tenders for plant addition to cost 


about $18,000. 


KITCHENER, ONT.—Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Co. Ltd., 103 York street, has called tenders 
through B.A. Jones, architect, 125 King street 
West, for plant addition to about 
$10,000. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—Canadian Carborun- 
dum Co, Ltd., Stanley street, has given gen- 
eral contract to Robertson Construction & 
Engineering Co. Ltd., 2 Clifton avenue, for 
addition to furnace building, etc., steel 
frame, 90 x 180 feet, to cost, with equip- 


ment, $235,000. 


PORT COLBORNE, ONT.—Wood Brothers, 
are considering plans for erection of a ma- 
chine shop to cost about $10,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—McColl Frontenac Oil Co. 
Ltd., 117 Harbor street, has given contract 
to Toronto Iron Works Ltd., 629 Eastern 
avenue, for three above-ground oil tanks on, 
Cherry street, to cost about $35,000. 


WOODSTOCK, ONT.—Firestone Cotton Mills 
of Canada Ltd., Oxford street, Eugene 
Sweeney, manager, has had plans prepared 
for plant addition one-story, 84 x 160 feet, 
to cost, with equipment about $215,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Electrolier Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., 5849 Boyer street, electric fixtures, 
hardware, castings, etc., is having plans pre- 
pared by Henry Greenspoon, 1434 Si. Cath- 
arine street, architect, for construction of 
plant addition to cost about $25,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Cresswell Pomeroy Ltd., 
metal products, 604 deCourcelles street, in 
association with Department of Munitions 
and Supply, Ottawa, R. T. Donald, secretary, 
has given general contract to A. F. Byers 
Construction Co. Ltd., 1226 University street, 
at approximately $50,000 for plant addition 
on Harvard avenue. Building to be one story, 
95 x 175 feet. 


ST. JEAN PORT JOLI, QUE.—Leon & Jean 
Baptiste Toussaint, plans to rebuild furniture 
factory recently destroyed by fire, at cost 
of approximately $30,000. 


cost 
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CONTRACT WORK 


FOUNDRY CAPACITY NOW AVAILABLE 

















High Test Semi-Steel Press Bed—Weight 63,080 Ibs. 


Foundry capacity is now available for the production of 
heavy grey iron, semi-steel and high test semi-steel cast- 
ings, from 500 Ibs. up to 25 tons in weight. 


Send us your inquiries and they will receive 
immediate attention, or ask to have a represen- 
tative call to discuss your casting requirements 





THE CITY FOUNDRY COMPANY 
4629 HAMILTON AVE. he ES CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FOR SALE 


1—Continuous Normalizing Furnace 87’ 
x 0 x 64”. 

1—Mesta 29” Hot Sheetmill Roll Train— 
11 hot and 1 cold roll stands with GE 
1200 H/P Motor 3/60/2200:295 Amps. 
240 RPM. 

1—Mesta 26” Cold Sheetmill Roll Train— 
S stands—with GE 150 H/P Motor 
3/60/220: $27 RPM. 

1—Heavy Duty Roll Turning Lathe (United 
Engng.)—42” x 21'--with GE 25 H/P 
D/ c Voter 230 V: 300/1200 RPM. 

1—United Engng. 126” x 3/16 Geared 
Squaring Shears. 

2—Hydé Park 42” x 3/16 Geared Squaring 
Shears. 

8—Hyde Park 42” Doubler Shears. 

1—Hyde Park 36” Doubler Shear. 

1—54” Yoder Metal Gang Slitting Machine 
No, G48. 

4—Aetna 48” Doublers. 

1—Mesta 22” Steam Pickling Unit. 

1—Brown-Hoist Steam Locomotive Crane. 


STEEL MILL LIQUIDATING & 
WAREHOUSING CO. 


8200 Bessemer Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Tel.: Diamond 8311 


FOR SALE 


CRANES 


Low prices on “as is”’ basis 
Shepard— 5 ton 466" DC 


IRAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — 1 ~ — machine- 
reconditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 











Niles — 7/2 ton 400" DC NEW RAILS, Angle and Selice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Box —I0 ton 260” DC ee eee Fe. Fa, ae ome 
= MRS ln ile aye EL 
rex a wna ac | | Ee oer om 
A. JAY. HOFMANN + wre or Wwe . 
.B. , Ine. 
Narberth, Pa. errresonon NEW Yous an 
FOR SALE RAIL-ACCESSORIES 
STEEL BUILDINGS 
AND TANKS RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


PIPE AND BOILER TUBES 


305. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yds., Illinois 











FOR SALE 


BOILER 


857 h.p. Heine box header straight tube, 
excellent condition 150 pounds pressure 
ss including engine driven Riley 
retort rear dump stoker and fan. 
QUEEN CITY WAREHOUSE CO. 
Main Street Cincinnati, 











ING MILL, 84° N-B-P, R.P.T., M.D. 
ard 


BORING MILL. 42° Bull 2 M.D 
DRILL, Radial 3-1/2’ Cincinnati-Bicktord, M.D 
GEAR PLANE . 


. cap. 5/8”. 
STRAIGHTENER, Tube Torrington 1/4°-5/8" O.D. 
STRAIGHTENER, Plate 12-roll a4. 84" x ie. 
TURRET LATHE, 34” Gisholt, 4.8.-1/4*, M.D. 
TURRET LATHE’ 26° Libby, ‘as 7-1/2", 8.P.D. 


LANG Regi ntl COMPANY 
28th Street & A Pittsburgh, Pa. 





7 BouGHT . SOLD . 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
414 First Ave., So. 2280 
Seattie, Wash. New York, N. Y. 








RELAYING RAIL 


ai Write, Wine,.er Phone 
MIOWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
Charleston, W. Va. 














SELLERS—BUYERS—TRADERS 


IRON & STEEL 
More 38 
for Your PRODUCTS Yeors’ 





13462 &. Brainard Ave. ‘, 
33, Uinets e 
“Aiaything containing IRON or STEEL” 
———oooror 








ROLLING MILLS 
largve EQUIPMENT 


ie 


a 
FRAN k 





RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 


We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angle 
bars, locomotives, cranes and other railway 
material. 


Write, wire or phone for prices. 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 

















KIRK & ALUM 


FRAMES 





Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
end builders of wire and ribbon 
— stock forming machines. 
We aiso solicit your bids for cam milling 


CASTINGS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE HIGH & LOW 
ALLOY & SPECIAL STEELS 
Prompt Delivery 
ogee W. PARET, JR. 


Manufacturers’ Representative) 
BESSEMER BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 























SHEET STEEL FABRICATORS 


Welded or Riveted Construction. Can 

handle No. 10 gauge and lighter. 

Send us your inquiries for estimates. 
THE HAINES COMPANY 

1931 W. Lake St. Chicago, It. 














Castings 





KING FOUNDRIES. ENC... NORTH WALES. 
Pa. Grey iron and Semi Steel Castings. also 
alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 
Wood. Iron, Brass. and Aluminum Pattern work. 
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“Help Wanted |. 


Opportunities 


Opportunities 








MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Experienced in sheet metal fabrica- 
tion. A working knowledge of dies 
as well as experience in the design | 
and construction of jigs and fixtures 
essential. Must be capable of assum- 
ing. full responsibility of manufac- 
turing methods in cooperation with | 
peng Se In reply state || 
, experience, and all | 


age, ba 
required for prompt 


essential 
action. 


ag 


Reply Box 992 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13 








WANTED | 


HIGH GRADE DESIGN ENGINEER 
OF STEEL MILL MACHINERY 


Should be able to design machines 
from rough sketches and ideas. 

If employed now in essential war 
job and not available immediately, 
change could be deferred until a 
later date. 

Applicant please give full details as 
to past experience and salary expected. 


WEAN ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
Warren, Ohiec 


——_. 
HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED PLATE SHOP SUPERIN- 
TENDENT for large southern plant. Pre- 
fer man with engineering education capa- 
ble of handling men. Give references and 
salary expected with application. 
Address Box 977 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13. 

















HELP WANTED 
STRUCTURAL STEEL ESTIMATOR 
and DESIGNER 
Large fabricating shop located in Pittsburgh 
area needs experienced Structural Steel Es- 
timator and Designer who understands struc- 
tural steel shop costs. Give references and 

salary expected with application. 
Reply Box 984 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13. 


ENGINEERING DRAFTSMAN WITH EXPERL- | 
ience, for equipment design and plant layout in 
steel mill. Mechanical Engineer preterred. | 
Others with suitable qualifications will be given 
consideration. State qualifications and draft 
commensurate with qualifica- 
tions and experience. Position of permanent | 
mature. Send non-returnable photo. Do not 

apply if engaged in war work at highest skill. | 
Apply John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

METALLURGICAL SALES ENGINEERS—FOR 
design, sale and service of Heat and Corrosion 

Resistant Castings. Territory available: Eastern 

Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Texas, Alabama, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 

West Virginia, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, 

and Milwaukee. Reply Box 988, STEEL, Pen- 

ton Bidg., Cleveland 13 














WANTED: MAN WITH GE GENERAL OFFICE 
or field sales experience by large reputable manu- 
facturer of seamless and electric welded tubing. 
alloy and carbon steels. Please apply giving ful! 
information, experience, etc., to Box 894. STEEL 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 
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FOR SALE 


GREY IRON FOUNDRY 


Located in Central Illinois; excellently established 
complete Grey Iron Foundry for sale; floor area ap- 
proximately 21,000 sq. ft.; two cupolas; pouring ca- 
pacity seven tons per hour; can house twenty-five 
moulders; business earning excellent profits; neces- 
sary sell account ill health; can be purchased at an 
exceptionally reasonable price; a real investment for 
return or can be utilized to supplement existing fa- 


For further detailed information address Box 989, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 








Positions Wanted 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEER—NOW CHIEF 
METALLURGIST IN LARGE ORDNANCE 
PLANT. EXCELLENT BACKGROUND IN OR- 
GANIZATION WORK, LABORATORY OPERA- 
TIONS, PROCESS CONTROLS AND TEST- 
ING OF MATERIALS. EXPERIENCE IN HI- 
SPEED MACHINING, CUTTING AND LUBRI- 
CATING OILS, MACHINERY MAINTENANCE, 
LACQUERING, METAL CLEANING AND RUST 
PREVENTION. FAMILIAR WITH PURCHAS- 
ING, SALES, LABOR MANAGEMENT PROB- 
LEMS, AND DIRECT PRODUCTION, FER- 
ROUS MATERIALS. WEST OR MIDDLE WEST. 


NO RESEARCH. POST WAR ONLY. REPLY 
BOX 981. STEEL, PENTON BLDG.. CLEVE- 
LAND 13. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC RESEARCH: METALLUR- 


located Washington, D. C. 
with excellent library facilities. Will engage in 
limited bibliographic research and associated 
tasks connected with war effort. Formerly with 
Bureau of Standards. Abundant previous special- 
ization in such activities; many years professional 
capable typist-stenographer. Defer- 
ment no issue. Reply Box 990, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland 13. 


gist-chemist, age 30; 





ACCOUNTANT, AGE 43. 18 YEARS EXPE- 
rience as chief accountant and office manager 
of well known manufacturing concern. hor- 
oughly familiar with all phases of manufactur- 
ing and cost accounting. Seeks position with 
postwar future with large concern, preferably in 
Southeast. Best references. Reply Box 979, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13. 


SALESMAN — TWENTY-FIVE YEARS SUC- 
cessful representation of Steel Mills and Found- 
ries contacting Fabricators, Manufacturers, Ware- 
houses etc. in St. Louis and Southwest. Also 
familiar with Machinery and Tools. Desires sales 
position in above territory. Best of references 
can be furnishe’. Reply Box 995, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 153. 


Accounts Wanted 





MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE 
Desires Additional Accounts 
for Southern California territory. 
Can handle lines allied to Steel 
and Tubular products. 
Write Box 973 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 











SALES ENGINEER WITH 12 YEARS EXPERI- 


ence in Northwest as steel and steel products 
mills representative, will consider one additional 
mill representation. Reply Box 991, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13. 


_Employment Service 
SALARIED POSITIONS—This advertising serv- 


refund provision. Send for details. 
Y, Inc., fio Delward Bidg., Buffalo, 


CLASSIFIED RATES 
Aul classifications other than “Positions Wanted.” 
set solid, minimum 50 words, 5.00, each addi- 
tional word .10: all capitals, minimum 50 words, 
6.50, each additional word .13; all capitals 
leaded, minimum 50 words 7.50, each additional 
word .15. “Positions Wanted,” set solid, mini- 
mum 25 words 1.25, each additional word .05; 
all capitals, minimum 25 words 1.75, each 
additional word .07; ali capitals, leaded, minimum 
25 words 2.50, each additional word .10. Keyed 
address takes seven words. Cash with order 
necessary on “Positions Wanted” advertisements. 
Rephes forwarded without charge. 
Uusptaved classified rates un request. 
Address vour copy and instructions to STEEL. 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 
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Starting September 9th, your Government will conduct the 
greatest drive for dollars from individuals in the history of the 
world—the 3rd War Loan. 


This money, to finance the invasion phase of the war, must 
come in large part from individuals on payrolls. 


Right here's where YOUR bond selling responsibilities 
DOUBLE! 


For this extra money must be raised in addition to keeping the 
already established Pay Roll Allotment Plan steadily climbing. 
At the same time, every individual on Pay Roll Allotment 
must be urged to dig deep into his pocket to buy extra bonds, 
in order to play his full part in the 3rd War Loan. 


Your now doubled duties call for these two steps: 
1. If you are in charge of your Pay Roll Plan, check up on 


it at once—or see that whoever is in charge, does so. See 
that it is hitting on all cylinders—and keep it climbing! Sharply 





Owe Bond Selling Responsibilities Double! 


i 


: 
St ra 


cae ert) | Eee 








increased Pay Roll percentages are the best warranty of sufh- 
cient post war purchasing power to keep the nation’s plants 
(and yours) busy. 


2. In the 3rd War Loan, every individual on the Pay Roll 
Plan will be asked to put an extra two weeks salary into War 
Bonds—over and above his regular allotment. Appoint your 
self as one of the salesmen—and see that this sales force has 
every opportunity to do a real selling job. The sale of these 
extra bonds cuts the inflationary gap and builds added post- 
war purchasing power. 


Financing this war is a tremendous task—but 130,000,000 
Americans are going to see it through 100°! This is their own 
best individual opportunity to share in winning the war. The 
more frequently and more intelligently this sales story is told, 
the better the average citizen can be made to understand the 
wisdom of turning every available loose dollar into the finest 
and safest investment in the world—United States War Bonds. 


BACK THE ATTACK i With War Bonds! 


This space is a@ contrivution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by STEEL 
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HETHER your peacetime 
production takes up again 
where it left off—or strikes a 
faster tempo as you adopt new 
processes, incorporate new 


materials — 


The correct application of pow- 
er drives will continue to be of 
vital importance. With your first 
need for worm gear speed re- 
ducers, write “Cleveland” into 
your specifications. You can in- 
stall Clevelands and forget them 
—just as you have for the past 
30 years. 


a —> . 


Take a look into 
Te i 


For all your equipment from 
boiler house to final inspection, 
Cleveland supplies Worm Gear 
Speed Reducers in standardized 
unit types, correctly designed 
and precision-built. For contin- 
uous heavy duty—single or 
multiple reduction—any size— 


any ratio. 


If you need “Specials” — send 
us your prints. Dependable 
Cleveland Worm Gear Drives 
will help you look with confi- 
dence into the “tomorrow” of 
your manufacturing operations. 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear 
Company, 3270 East 80th Street, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, 
Centralized Systems of Lubrication 


IN CANADA: Peacock Brothers Limited 


CLEVELAND 
WORM GEAR 


SPEED REDUCERS 





3,000,000 pounds of nickel alloy — 
1,000,000 pounds of chrome—350,000 
pounds of molybdenum—lost each 
month as unwanted, useless residuals 
in plain carbon steel—through lack 
of proper scrap segregation! 

Of 150,000 tons of alloy turnings 
generated each month only 95,000 
tons find their way back where they 
rightly belong — in alloy steels, The 
remaining .55,000 tons are either 
used in manufacturing carbon steel, 
or not at all. 


If these wasted or badly used critical 
materials were available when and 


< 


where needed, today’s steel bottleneck 
could be stretched mighty wide. 


Proper sorting of steel scrap in your 
plant may take time—but it’s worth 
it. In savings made possible by re- 
claiming alloys—in helping protect 
your supply of vital steel —im a 
shorter war, a quicker victory! 


STEEL AND TUBE DIVISION, THE TIMKEN 
ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 





